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No.  1. 

Count  Lalaing,  Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  London, 
to  Baron  Faverean,    Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

London,  February  7tli,  1905. 

Monsieur  le  Baron, 

The  hostilitj'  of  English  public  opinion  towards  the  German 
nation  is  by  no  means  a  new  phenomenon.  It  appears  to  be  founded 
alike  on  jealousy  and  on  fear.  On  jealousy,  in  view  of  the 
economic  and  commercial  schemes  of  Germany;  on  fear,  seeing 
that  England's  naval  supremacy,  which  is  the  only  form  of  supremacy 
that  she  can  cfaim,  may  perhaps  one  day  be  called  in  question  by 
the  German  Fleet.  This  state  of  mind  is  fostered  by  the  English 
Press,  without  any  regard  for  international  complications;  and  every 
side-blow  dealt  at  the  ambitious  Emperor,  and  at  the  secret  intrigues 
of  his  Chancellor,  is  always  sure  of  being  rewarded  by  the  applause 
of  the  crowd. 

Thrusts  are  followed  by  counter-thrusts,  and  a  corresiionding 
bitterness  is  to  be  found  in  the  articles  of  German  writers  and  jour- 
nalists. The  otlier  day  Dr.  Paasche  uttered  a  cry  of  alarm  on 
learning  that  the  British  Admiralty  intended  concentrating  in  the 
North  Sea  the  scjuadron  hitherto  stationed  in  the  Mediterranean. 
He  saw  in  this  measure  a  proof  that  the  London  Cabinet  considered 
that  it  had  no  other  enemy  than  Germany  to  fear  in  Europe.  Last 
week,  Mr.  A.  Lee,  Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  in  a  speech  at  a 
banquet,  praised  the  reforms  recently  introduced  by  the  Government, 
which  i)ermit  of  the  first  blow  being  dealt  before  the  enemy  is 
ready  —  nay,  even  before  war  is  declared.  He  added  that  the 
vigilance  of  the  Admiralty  was  esjjccially  needful  in  the  North  Sea. 

This  speech  has  attracted  much  attention  in  Germany.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  mend  matters  by  pretending  here  that 
IVIr.  Lee's  words  have  been  wrongly  interpreted,  for  the  two 
Governments  are  on  good  terms,  and  wish  to  remain  so;  but  the 
jingo  spirit  is  gaining  ground  in  England,   and  the  newspapeis  are 

1 


_2 

gradually  leading  public  opiuion  astray.  Tlie  latter  now  goes  so  far 
as  to  consider  that  Germany  has  no  right  to  increase  her  naval 
strength,  and  tliat  her  Naval  Budget  constitutes  a  challenge  to 
England. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc. 

(Signed)  Count  Lalaing. 


No.   2. 

Baron  Greindl,  Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Berlin, 
to   Baron  Favereau,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Berlin,  February  18th,  1905. 
Monsieur  le  Baron, 
The  seven  journeys  which  I  have  had  to  undertake  since 
November  15th,  and  the  numerous  urgent  matters  wliich  demanded 
my  attention  during  the  short  time  that  I  was  able  to  spend 
here  in  the  intervals,  have  compelled  me  to  reduce  my  correspon- 
dence to  a  strict  minimum.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  not 
spoken  to  you  about  the  interview  granted  by  the  Chancellor 
to  the  English  journalist  Mr.  Bashford  three  months  ago,  despite  the 
sensation  created  by  it.  In  making  known  to  the- English  public 
that  Germany  nourishes  no  aggressive  intentions  against  England, 
Count  Billow  said  nothing  which  was  not  already  known  to  all 
calm  observers.  Germany  would  have  nothing  to  gain  by  a  war. 
Besides  which,  she  is  not  prepared  for  one.  Despite  the  growth  of 
Germany's  naval  forces,  the  latter  are  still  so  inferior  to  the  English 
that  it  would  be  sheer  folly  to  provoke  a  war.  The  German  Fleet 
lias  been  built  in  view  of  purely  defensive  aims.  The  small  dimen- 
sions of  the  coaling-bunks  on  the  ships  belonging  to  the  High  Sea 
Fleet,  as  well  as  the  limited  number  of  cruisers,  prove  likewise 
that  the  Fleet  is  not  intended  for  operations  at  a  distance  from 
the  coast. 

I  considered  it  all  the  more  superfluous  to  discuss  the  inter- 
view in  question,  seeing  that  every  newspaper  published  it;  and 
that  I  did  not  expect  it  to  produce  a  more  favorable  result  than 
any  of  the  other  numerous  attempts  previously  with  a  view  to 
bringing  about  a  rapprochement.  The  real  cause  of  the  hatred 
of  the  English  for  Germany  is  to  be  found  in  the  jealousy 
aroused  hy  the  extraordinary  development  of  the  German 
Mercantile  Marine,  and  of  German  commerce  and  industi'y.  This 
hatred  will  persist  until  the  day  when  the  English  liave  become 
reconciled  to  the  idea  that  the  world's  trade  is  not  in  the  nature 
of  a  monopoly  belonging  by  natural  right  to  England.    It  is  carefully 


fomented  by  the  Times,  and  by  a  great  many  newspapers  and 
reviews  which  do  not  hesitate  to  have  recourse  to  calumny  in 
order  to    flatter   the  tastes  of  their  readers. 

King  Edward  VII  is  said  to  be  profoundly  peaceful;  but  an 
English  Monarch  has  but  a  very  limited  influence  on  the  politics  of 
his  country.  To  a  certain  extent,  the  British  Government  shares 
the  general  opinion;  it  is,  at  any  rate,  incapable  of  swimming  against 
the  tide,  seeing  that  it  depends  entirely  on  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  which  the  Executive   has   to  yield  ever  more  and  more. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  of  the  recent  Agreement  between 
France  and  England,  which  to  my  mind  has  been  insufficiently 
explained,  has  doubtless  been  the  desire  to  obtain  a  free  hand 
as  regards  Germany. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  their  secret  motives,  the  attitude  of 
the  British  Ministers  had  always  remained  outwardly  correct.  It  was 
clear  that  the  new  organisation  of  the  British  Fleet  was  directed 
against  Germany.  If  the  center  of  gravity  of  that  Fleet  is  now  in  the 
North  Sea,  this  is  certainly  not  on  account  of  Russia,  whose  materiel 
has  been  for  the  greater  part  destroyed,  and  whose  Navy  has  given 
convincing  proofs  of  its  incapacity;  but  there  was  no  necessity  for 
proclaiming  it.  The  impression  created  in  Germany  by  Mr.  Lee's 
speech  has  been  all  the  more  painful,  seeing  that  the  Civil  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  said  that  the  enemy  would  hear  the  booming  of 
the  guns  of  the  British  Fleet  before  having  even  had  the  time 
to  receive,  through  the  newspapers,  the  news  of  the  declaration 
of  war.  He  had,  therefore,  in  mind  an  aggression  on  the  part 
of  England. 

Herr  von  Miihlberg  told  me  that  the  Emperor  has  spoken  very 
severely  to  the  British  Ambassador  in  Berlin  concerning  Mr.  Lee's 
escapade.  Mr.  Lee  has  himself  published  a  rectification  of  the  report 
given  ot  his  speech,  and  has  corrected  those  passages  thereof  which 
gave  olfence  to  Germany.  Little  importance,  however,  appears  to  be 
attached  here  to  this  denial. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  etc. 

(Signed)  Greindl. 


No.   o. 

Count  Lalaing-,  Iklgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  London, 

to  Baron  Favereau,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

London,  April  1st,  1905. 
Monsieur  le  Baron, 
As  you  are  aware,  the  German  Emperor  is  unpopular  in  Eng- 
land, especially  since  his  telegram,  which  has  now  become  historical 


—  and  you  know  how  little  sympathy  the  nation  as  a  whole  entertains 
for  Germany.  The  Emperor's  visit  to  Tangier  has  not  failed  to 
call  forth  unfriendly  comments  in  the  Press,  only  too  happy  to 
seize  the  opportunity  of  giving  vent  to  its  bad  temper  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Sovereign  of  a  country  which  is  a  commercial  rival  of 
England,  which  is  desirous  of  building-up  a  first-class  Navy,  and 
which  at  present  encourages  the  Moroccans  in  their  secret  hostility 
to  France. 

It  is  feared  that  Germany  will  insist  on  the  maintenance  of 
the  Open  Door  in  Tangier,  and  detend  the  cause  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Sultanate,  thereby  obstructing  the  policy  of  pacific 
penetration  pursued  by  France  with  the  assent  of  Great  Britain. 

The  English  appear  to  be  convinced  that  the  Emperor,  by  his 
journey  to  Tangier,  has  wished  to  give  a  lesson,  not  only  to  France, 
but  also  to  her  friend. 

This  sensitiveness  of  the  English  with  regard  to  Berlin  has 
already  existed  for  a  long  time,  but  it  is  not  reassuring  to  observe 
that  it  is  increasing  instead  of  diminishing. 

Up  to  now  the  British  Cabinet  has  not  been  called  upon  to 
express  its  views,  and  the  question  has  not  been  raised  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  but  according  to  a  rumor  which  is  going  round, 
there  exists  the  intention  of  replying  to  the  attitude  adopted  by  the 
Emperor  William  by  means  of  an  Anglo-French  demonstration ;  the 
latter  would  take  the  form  of  an  exchange  of  visits  between  the 
Fleets  of  the  two  nations  during  the  summer,  just  as  in  1893  the 
Russian  Fleet  came  to  Toulon  in  order  to  consolidate  the  friendship 
between  France  and  Russia. 


I  have  the  honor,  etc. 


(Signed)  Count  Lalaing. 


No.   4. 

M,    A.   Leghait,    Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary   in  Paris, 
to  Baron  Favereau,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Paris,  May  7th,  1905. 
Monsieur  le  Bai'on, 
The  presence  of  the  King  of  England  in  Paris  at  a  time  when 
the  excitement  caused  by  the  events  that  have  taken  place  in 
Tangier  still  subsists,  has  a  meaning  which  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider seriously  and  attentively,  but  which  should  nevertheless  not 
be  exaggerated.  The  King  had  no  engagement  obliging  him  to  come 
to  Paris  just  now,  and  if  he  has  done  so  it  is  evidently  with  the 
intention  of  giving  France,  at  the  present  moment,  a  new  proof  of  his 


friendship  —  and  of  emphasising,  in  view  of  the  special  circumstances 
now  prevailing-,  the  solidaiity  of  the  two  Powers  which  signed 
the  Agreement  of  April  8th,  1904.  This  solidarity,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  has  been  distinctly  and  strongly  emphasised,  but  without  osten- 
tation, toasts,  or  public  demonstrations.  The  King,  however,  did  not 
content  himself  with  expressing  his  feelings  and  his  views  to 
M.  Delcasse  and  other  French  politicians;  he  took  care  that 
the  Court  in  Berlin  should  know  them  also,  and  with  this  object  in 
view  he  had  a  long  conversation  with  the  German  Ambassador 
after  the  dinner  at  the  Elysee;  and  it  seems  that  he  spoke  very 
clearly.  The  tenor  of  this  important  conversation  has  been  com- 
municated to  M.  Delcasse,  but  the  actual  terms  used  have  been 
kept  secret. 

The  silence,  which  Germany  continues  to  maintain  despite 
M.  Delcasse's  offer  to  converse  in  order  to  dispel  all  misunder- 
standing, is  responsible  for  the  nervousness  that  continues  to  prevail 
here,  and  the  question  is  often  put  as  to  when  and  how  it  will 
be  possible  for  the  French  Government  to  extricate  itself  from 
the  false  position  in  which  it  is  placed.  Prince  Eadolin  Avas 
received  again  yesterday  by  M. Delcasse;  he  was  extremely  friendly, 
but  did  not  touch  upon  the  Moroccan  question.  People  take  pleasure 
in  putting  forward  the  following  hypothesis:  the  Emperor  William's 
visit  to  Tangier  having  been  a  demonstration  undertaken  on  his 
own  personal  initiative,  the  government  circles  in  Berlin  are  awaiting 
His  Majesty's  return  in  order  to  settle  the  consequences  en- 
tailed by  it. 

I  am  told  that  the  idea  of  calling  a  Conference  in  view  of 
completing  the  work  begun  by  the  Conference  of  Madrid  in  1880 
will  be  abandoned,  not  a  single  Power  having  shown  itself  favorable 
to  it;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  will 
himself  take  the  initiative  of  making  such  a  proposal. 

In  government  circles  here  it  is  declaied  that  the  Anglo- 
French  and  Franco-Spanish  Conventions  are  not  drawn  up  in  a 
spirit  contrary  to  that  of  the  Madrid  Convention;  that  ample 
exi^lanations  have  been  furnished  with  regard  to  this;  and  that  the 
policy  pursued  by  France  in  Morocco,  in  perfect  agreement  with 
England,  Spain,  and  Italy,  is  an  entirely  correct  one  —  whereas 
Germany's  attitude  can  only  be  based  on  fears  and  suspicions 
which  nothing  jnstities,  and  which  are  very  hurtful  to  France. 

Although  the  leaders  of  all  parties  consider  themselves  obliged, 
under  the  circumstances,  to  support  M.  Delcasse's  Moroccan  policy, 
it  must  not  be  thought  that  they  approve  of  it;  a  good  many  of 
them,  indeed,  warned  him  against  raising  this  question,  which  has 
long  been  studied,  and  the  dangers  arising  out  of  which  have 
always  been  perceived.    M.  Delcasse  believed  these  dangers  to  have 


been  removed  by  the  Agreement  with  England,  and  he  likewise 
considered  that  the  opportunitj^  had  now  come  for  developing  French 
influence  in  this  part  of  Africa.  To-day  he  is  told  that  England's 
attitude  has  been  a  fallacious  one,  and  that  the  Agreement  which 
France  has  been  forced  to  sign  with  Spain  constitutes  the  first 
proof  of  such  an  affirmation.  It  is  known  that  the  secret  clauses 
oT  the  Agreement  in  question  give  Spain  certain  advantages  as 
regards  the  financial  and  monetary  organisation;  and  that,  in  the 
projected  repartition  of  the  zones  of  influence,  France  has  been 
turned  away  from  Tangier  and  from  the  most  important  part  of 
the  coast. 

The  Franco-Spanish  Agreement  has  been  communicated  to  the 
Powers  by  the  two  nations  interested,  as  a  corollary  of  the  Anglo- 
FFench  Agreement.  These  arrangements  must  conseqaently  be 
known  to  Germany;  and  the  attitude  subsequently  adopted  by  the 
latter  can  only  be  based  on  political  considerations  of  a  general 
n°arure,  or  else  on  the  fear  that  the  negotiations  commenced  in  Fez 
may,  with  the  tacit  consent  of  England,  arrive  at  a  result  far 
more  important  than  has  been  hitherto  admitted. 

According  to  information  derived  from  authorised  sources, 
the  belief  does  not  prevail  that  any  secret  clauses  have  been  added 
to  the  Agreement  of  April  8  th,  1904;  but  it  is  supposed  that  a  tacit 
understanding  exists,  whereby  England  gives,  to  a  large  extent,  a 
free  hand  to  France  in  Morocco,  with  the  reservation  that  the  se- 
cret clauses  of  the  Franco-Spanish  Agreement  be  observed  —  clauses 
which  have  been  strongly  advocated  by  the  London  Cabinet,  even 
if  the  latter  has  not  imposed  them. 

Even  if  one  should  be  tempted  to  attribute  somewhat  Macehia- 
vellian  intentions  to  the  benevolent  policy  adopted  by  England  towards 
France  in  the  Moroccan  question;  one  must  nevertheless  not  go  so 
far  as  to  suppose  that  the  English  ideas  and  aspirations  have  been 
formulated  in  writing,  in  view  of  possible  complications  of  a  general 
nature.  Rather  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  present  difficulties 
have  come  as  a  surprise  to  the  Cabinets  in  Paris  and  London,  and 
have  created  a  situation  which  was  not  foreseen  —  and  in  view  of 
the  general  consequences  of  which,  therefore,  no  understanding 
has  been  arrived  at.  It  is  especially  on  account  of  this  lack  of 
foresight  that  M.  Delcasse  has  been  attacked;  his  political  adver- 
saries, who  had  not  been  sparing  of  their  warnings,  will  not  fail 
to  seize  the  opportunity  afforded  them  of  demanding  his  resignation 
—  whatever  be  the  outcome  of  the  present  crisis. 

The  abnormal  prolongation  of  the  present  disquieting  state  of 
affairs  increases  the  instability  of  the  position  of  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affaii^s.    Perhaps  this  is  what  Berlin  wishes. 


Great  curiosity  is  manifested  regarding  the  speech  which  the 
Emperor  William  will  deliver  at  Gravelotte  on  the  11th  of  this 
month.  The  purely  civilian  character  which  he  intends  giving  to 
the  forthcoming-  ceremony,  gives  rise  to  the  hope  that  he  will  take 
the  opi)ortunity  of  softening  down  the  impression  made  by  his  visit 
to  Tangier.  But  however  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  con- 
fidential relations  which  had  been  re-established  between  France 
and  Germany  have  disappeared,  and  that  the  two  countries  have  gone 
back  to  the  point  at  which  they  stood  some  twenty  years  ago. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc. 

(Signed)  A.  Leghait. 


No.   5. 

Count  Lalaing,  Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  London, 
to  Baron  Favereau,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

London,  June  8th,  1905. 
Monsieur  le  Baron, 

The  news  of  M.  Delcasse's  resignation  has  been  received 
with  regret  by  the  organs  of  the  British  Government.  The  Anglophile 
policy  of  the  former  Minister  for  Foreign  Aifairs,  who  was  so 
energetically  seconded  in  his  efforts  by  the  French  Ambassador 
in  London,  resulted  in  the  conclusion  of  an  entente,  the  great 
utility  of  which  has  been  proved  by  recent  events.  The  uncertainty 
which  prevails  regarding  the  course  which  his  successor  will  steer, 
troubles  public  opinion. 

Although  the  Times  congratulates  M.  Delcasse  on  the  great 
work  accomplished  by  him,  it  recognises  that,  as  far  as  Morocco 
is  concerned,  he  neglected  to  take  into  consideration  the  circumstances 
which  might  be  brought  about  by  a  defeat  of  Russia  in  the  Far  East 
—  circumstances  which  could  furnish  Germany  with  the  opportunity 
of  intervening,  and  of  encouraging  the  Sultan  in  his  resistance  to 
French  designs. 

At  first,  it  is  true,  Germany  did  not  seem  to  trouble  herself  in 
the  least  about  the  Anglo-French  Convention,  and  she  took  care  not 
to  let  anyone  guess  the  profits  which  must  accrue  to  her  as  a  result 
of  the  forced  passivity  of  Russia  in  regard  to  European  affaii'S. 
But  none  the  less  is  j\[.  Delcasse  to  blame  for  having  believed  it 
possible  to  do  without  Germany's  consent  in  the  settlement  of  a 
question  of  commercial  interest  of  extreme  im[)()rtance  fur  her. 

The  City  journal  expresses  the  hope  that  M.  Rouvier,  who  has 
been  designated  to  succeed  M.  Delcasse,  will  continue  the  entente 
cordiale,   which  is   not  only  a  political  programme,  but  which  has 


become  a   real  bond  of  uniun  between   the  two   nations;   and  the 

Times  assures  the  Fiench  Government   that,  in  this  case,   it  may 

be   sure  of  England   continuing  the  polic}^  of  sincere  cooperation 

adopted  by  her. 

Without  wishing-   to  pre-judge  the  attitude  which  France  will 

take   up,   the  Conservative  organ  declares  tliat,   if  the  Government 

of  the  Republic   should   decline    to  participate   in  the  Conference 

suggested  by  the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  England  will  do  likewise;  and 

that,  in  this  case  as  in  everything  else,  the  British  Government  will 

faithfully  adhere  to  the  policy  on  which   the  Convention  concluded 

with  France  and  Spain  is  based. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc. 

(Signed)    Count  Lalaing. 


No.    6. 

Count  Ursel,  Belgian  Charge  d' Affaires  in  Berlin, 

to  Baron  Favereau,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Berlin,  August  5th,  1905. 

Monsieur  le  Baron, 

Two  quite  unimportant  German  newspapers,  the  Reichsbote 
and  the  Staatsbilrger  have  thought  it  necessary  to  draw  their 
readers'  attention  to  the  danger  which  might  arise,  for  Germany, 
as  a  result  of  the  manoeuvres  which  the  British  Fleet  plans  to 
undertake  in  the  Baltic.  They  put  forward  the  idea  that  the  riverain 
States  should  prohibit  foreign  Fleets  from  entering  the  Baltic.  The 
KolniscJie  Zeitung  in  a  semi-official  aticle  published  on  July  30  th, 
took  the  trouble  to  declare  that  the  fears  expressed  by  the  news- 
papers in  question  are  wholly  unfounded;  and  that,  if  the  British 
Fleet  were  to  visit  the  German  shores,  it  would  meet  with  the 
courteous  reception  due  to  it  according  to  international  customs. 
The  excitement  manifested  by  the  English  Press  is  scarcely  com- 
prehensible; if  it  should  continue  to  be  alarmed  by  the  suggestions 
of  a  few  German  newspapers,  it  might  be  reminded  of  the  fact 
that  the  visit  of  a  German  Squadron  to  Plymouth  gave  rise  some  time 
ago,  in  the  English  Press,  to  the  most  pessimistic  comments.  And  it 
is  only  quite  recentlj^*  that  the  declarations  of  the  Civil  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  —  which,  it  is  true,  were  subsequently  watered-down  by 
means  of  explanations  given  from  above  —  furnished  a  new  proof 
of  the  untriendly  feelings  towards  Germany  which  predominate  in 
England. 

The  Norclcleutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung  reproduced  yesterdaj'  an 
article  from  the  Fremdenbkitt  conceived  in  the  same  spirit.  The  Vienna 
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journal  added  tliat  Germany  and  England  could  very  Avell  enter 
into  economic  competition  with  eacli  other,  without  it  being  necessary 
that  political  divergences  should  crop  up  on  this  account.  The  Nord- 
deutsche  Alkjemeine  Zeitung  concluded  its  reproduction  of  the  article 
of  the  Fremdenblatt  with  the  words:  "we  trust  that  these  ideas  will 
meet,  at  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  with  the  reception  they 
deserve." 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  hope  will  lemain  a  purely  platonic 
one.  The  rivalry  between  England  and  Germany  is  produced  by 
causes  which  are  far  too  deep  for  the  declarations  of  well-intentioned 
persons  to  be  able  to  remove  them.  The  English  will  not  hear  of 
their  commerce  or  their  naval  power  being  threatened.  The  immense 
progress  made  by  Germany  constitutes  a  permanent  danger  for 
England,  and  the  latter  is  determined  to  have  recourse  to  all  the 
means  in  her  power  in  order  to  check  this  expansion.  The  recent 
interview  between  the  German  Emperor  and  the  Tsar,  the  visit  of 
the  Emperor  William  to  Copenhagen,  the  presence  of  a  German 
Squadron  in  Danish  waters  —  all  these  events  furnish  the  English 
Pi-ess  with  pretexts  for  accusing  and  insulting  Germany.  Everywhere 
where  it  is  possible  for  England  to  put  obstacles  in  hei-  rival's 
way,  she  hastens  to  do  so.  Very  characteristic  in  this  respect 
is  the  assistance  openly  given  by  the  English  to  the  in- 
surgents in  the  German  colony  of  South- West  Africa;  these 
insurgents  were  recognised  as  belligerents;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  transit  of  articles  of  food  and  of  munitions  destined  for  the  German 
troops    was    prohibited  through  Cape  Colony. 

Since  the  last  two  days  it  is  said  that  an  interview  will  take 
place,  in  German  territory,  between  the  German  Emperor  and  the 
King  of  England.  It  is  well  to  remain  sceptical  regarding  its 
consequences,  as  far  as  the  improvement  of  the  relations  between 
the  two  countries  is  concerned. 


I  have  the  honoi-,  etc. 


(Signed)  L.  d'Ursel. 


No.  7. 


Count  Ursel,  Belgian  Charge  d' Affaires  in   Berlin, 

to  Baron  Favereau,   Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Berlin,  August  22nd,  1905. 
Monsieur  le  Baron, 
On    the   5th    of   this   month    I   had    the  honor   of  dicussing, 
in  my  report,  tlie  cry  of  alaim  uttered  by  some  German  newspapers 
on    receipt    of   the  news   that  a   British  Fleet  was  preparing  to 
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carry  out  its  manoeuvres  in  the  Baltic.  The  newspapers  in  question 
did  not  hesitate  to  advocate  the  closing  of  the  Baltic  Sea  to  all 
foreign  Pleets.  Semi-official  declarations  put  things  in  their  right 
place.  It  was  pointed  out  that  a  German  Squadron  had  cast 
anchor  in  front  of  the  English  coast,  without  the  English  having 
been  irritated;  and  that  international  courtesy  required  Germany 
to  treat  British  ships  in  the  same  fashion. 

The  same  chord  is  struck  in  the  enclosed  semi-official  article 
of  the  Norddeiitsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  published  by  the  latter  in  the 
course  of  the  weekly  review  of  events  which  appeared  the  day 
before  yesterday.  Thi<  article  says  that  the  British  Fleet  will  visit, 
dining  its  manoeuvres,  several  foreign  ports,  and  notably  German 
ones;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  towns  to  receive 
the  British  officers  and  sailors  as  cordially  as  the  Germans  were 
received  in  England,  where  the  authorities  did  all  they  conld  to 
render  the  stay  of  their  guests  as  agreeable  as  possible.  In  concluding, 
the  article  expresses  the  wish  that  the  visit  of  the  British  Fleet 
may  contribute  to  increase  the  mutual  esteem  which  two  great 
civilised  nations  owe  to  each  other. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  official  msh  will  not  be  fulfilled 
The  agitation  in  the  English  Press  over  the  Morocco  business;  tlie 
exaggerated  enthusiasm  of  the  i-eception  granted  to  the  French 
sailors  in  England;  the  scarcely  polite  attitude  of  King  Edward  VII, 
in  coming  for  a  cure  at  a  few  kilometers'  distance  from  the  German 
frontier  without  even  expressing  the  desire  to  meet  his  nephew: 
all  these  are  so  many  signs  of  the  ill-will  borne  by  England  towards 
Germany.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  would  be  extraordinary  if 
anything  more  than  strict  politeness  were  to  be  shown  towards  the 
British  sailors.  The  Municipality  of  Swinemiinde  has  given  an 
example  of  the  reserved  attitude  adopted,  by  refusing  to  grant 
any  money  for  the  reception  of  the  Squadron. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc. 

(Signed)  L.  d'Ursel. 


No.    8. 

Baron  Greindl,  Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Berlin, 
to  Baron  Favereau,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Berlin,  September  23rd,  1905. 
Monsieur  le  Baron, 
Certain   English   newspapers,   with    the    National  Review  at 
their  head,  have  for  many  years  undertaken  a  campaign  in  favor  of 
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a  rapprochement  between  England  and  Russia.  French  diplomacj" 
worked  y^ry  actively  in  this  sense  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Anglo- 
French  Agreement.  According  to  persistent  rumors,  the  nego- 
tiations are  continuing.  There  are  certain  signs  which  induce  me 
to  believe  that  it  is  well  to  pay  particular  attention  to  these  rumors. 
I  have  been  informed  that  financial  circles  in  London  are  no  longer 
hostile  to  the  idea  of  a  Eussian  Loan  in  England.  Only  a  short 
time  ago,  the  English  bankers  would  not  even  have  consented  to 
discuss  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing. 

Yesterday  I  asked  Baron  Richthofen  what  truth  there  is  in 
the  rumors  in  question.  He  replied  that,  in  England,  there  is 
undoubtedly  a  current  of  opinion  favorable  to  a  rapprochement 
with  Russia  —  and  that  this  current  is  especially  noticeable  in  high, 
nay,  even  in  the  highest,  circles.  I  interrupted  Baron  Richthofen 
in  order  to  say  that  such  a  plan  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  attributed 
to  the  King  of  England,  and  that  it  was  even  alleged  that  he  had 
communicated  it  to  the  Emperor  at  their  last  interview.  The 
Secretary  of  State  did  not  contradict  me. 

Baron  Richthofen,  continuing,  said  that,  even  since  the  fall  of 
M.  Delcasse,  there  was  still  a  strong  party  in  France  which  is  in 
favor  of  pnrsuing  the  policy  of  the  ex-Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
Hostility  towards  Germany  plays  a  part  in  all  these  combinations. 
The  Secretary  of  State  does  not,  however,  consider  the  danger  to 
be  very  great.  No  basis  exists  on  which  an  understanding  between 
England  and  Russia  could  be  founded.  Such  an  understanding 
would  contradict  the  alliance  concluded  on  August  12  th  of  this  year 
between  England  and  Japan.  Against  whom  is  this  alliance  directed, 
if  not  against  the  Empire  of  the  Tsars?  Such  a  plan  is,  likewise? 
scarcely  compatible  with  the  very  friendly  references  to  Germany 
which  M.  Witte  has  just  made  in  Paris.  The  Russian  Premier  is 
about  to  return  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  will  certainly  have  a  word 
to  say  there.  If  an  Agreement  between  England  and  Russia  were 
imminent,  M.  Witte  would  certainly  have  gone  to  London.  But  he 
has  contented  himself  with  visiting  Paris  and  Berlin,  and  he  will 
see  no  Chef  d'Etat  other  than  M.  Loubet  and  the  German  Emi)eror. 

I  replied  that,  despite  the  immense  service  which  M.  AVitte 
has  just  rendered  Russia,  he  is  apparently  still  disliked  in  Court 
circles.  Baron  Richthofen  is  of  opinion  that  M.  Witte  is  an  ill- 
mannered  man,  who  says  freely  what  he  thinks.  For  this  reason, 
he  is  unpopular  with  the  Grand  Dukes;  but  he  is  a  man  of 
authority,  whose  opinion  must  be  taken  into  account. 

From  our  i)oint  of  view,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  is  right.  The  Triple  Alliance  under  Germany's  leadership 
has  permitted  Europe  to  enjoy  thirty  years  of  peace.  It  is  now 
weakened,  owing  to  the   state  of  decomi)ositiou  in  which  the 
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Austro- Hungarian  Empire  finds  itself.  The  new  Triple  Entente 
formed  by  Franco,  England,  and  Russia,  would  not  replace  it, 
but  would  be,   on  the  contrary,   a  cause  of  perpetual  anxiety. 

This  feeling  is  so  firmly  rooted  here,  that  at  the  beginning  of  last 
year,  when  it  became  known  that  negotiations  were  being  actively 
pursued  between  Paris  and  London,  without  their  object  being 
exactly  known,  the  Emperor  believed  an  aggression  on  the  part  of 
France  allied  with  England  to  be  imminent. 

Despite  the  ver}^  great  difficulties  of  a  rujoprochement  be- 
tween London  and  St.  Petersburg,  its  possibility  is  not  to  be  denied. 
You  will  observe  that  the  Secretary  of  State  only  considers  it  to  be 
improbable.  But  the  understanding  between  France  and  England 
was  still  more  improbable,  and  yet  it  has  been  realised.  It  has 
been  ratified  by  the  two  nations,  because  it  is  the  exi)resslon  of 
their  common  hatred  for  Germany.  In  the  same  way,  the  Russian 
hates  the  German  because  Germany  is  the  neighboring  country 
with  which  comparisons  can  be  made,  and  the  superior  civili- 
sation of  which  is  humiliating  to  a  barbarian's  pride. 

It  is  an  open  secret  that  the  personal  relations  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  King  of  England  are  anything  but  friendly. 

The  redistribution  of  England's  naval  forces  is  a  measure 
evidently  directed  against  Germany.  If  any  doubts  existed  con- 
cerning this,  they  have  been  dispelled  by  the  indiscreet  speech  of 
Mr.  Lee,  the  Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  When  it  was  decided 
that  the  autumn  manoeuvres  of  the  British  Fleet  should  take  place 
in  the  Baltic,  it  is  clear  that  the  British  Government  was  within  its 
rights.  It  would  have  been  foolish  for  Germany  to  have  taken 
offence,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she  received  the  English  sailors  with 
the  gi-eatest  courtesy;  but  it  was  none  the  less  a  demonstration, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  bring  home  to  the  German  nation  the 
crushing  numerical  superiority  of  the  British  Navy.  The  obligatory 
telegram  of  the  British  Admiral  to  the  Emperor  was  freezingly 
polite,   and  His  Majesty  replied  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  unheard-of  efforts  made  by  the  British  Press  with  a 
view  to  preventing  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Morocco  business, 
and  the  probably  not  very  sincere  credulity  with  which  it 
publishes  every  calumny  directed  against  German  policy,  show 
us  how  favorably  disposed  public  opinion  in  Great  Britain  is  in 
regard  to  any  combination  hostile  to  Germany. 

The  principal  cause  of  dissension  between  England  and  Russia 
has  been  provisionally  removed:  namely,  Russia's  unhealthy  am- 
bition, and  her  desire  to  extend  unceasingly  the  limits  of  an  Empire 
already  too  large.  Russia's  military  disasters,  and  her  difficulties 
at  home,  will  force  her  to  abandon,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  her 
policy  of  conquest. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true.  Germany  has  profited  by  the 
Russo-Japanese  War  in  order  notably  to  improve  her  relations  with 
the  neighboring  Empire.  St.  Petersburg  is  grateful  for  the  benevolent 
neutrality  which  permitted  Russia  to  concentrate  all  her  available 
forces  in  the  Far  East;  but  gj-atitude  is  a  virtue  neither  of  nations 
nor  of  governments.  How  long  will  it  last,  after  the  danger  has 
passed  away?  Russia  is  perpetually  in  financial  straits;  she  has 
flooded  France  and  Germany  with  Russian  loans;  how  long  will 
she  be  able  to  resist  the  temptation  to  open  a  new  and  profitable 
money  market? 

I  have,  of  course,  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  positive  result 
has  so  far  been  obtained;  but  there  is  a  possibility  which  must 
be  taken  into  account.  Political  constellations  are  not  eternal.  A 
new  grouping  of  the  Powers  is  perhaps  in  progress,  which  is 
capable  of  diminishing  the  safety  of  Europe,  and  which,  conse- 
quently, can  be  realised  only  at  our  expense. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc. 

(Signed)  Greindl. 


No.   9. 

Baron  Greindl,  I^elgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Berlin, 
to  Baron  Favereau.   Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Berlin,  September  30th,  1905. 

Monsieur  le  Baron, 

Since  the  English  courier  is  no  longer  at  my  disposal.  I  am 
very  often  in  difficulties  as  regards  my  correspondence.  More  than 
once  I  have  been  obliged  to  suppress  news  or  comments  wliich  it 
would  have  been  imprudent  to  send  by  post. 

I  am  profiting  by  the  departure  of  M.  de  Bonin,  who  is  kind 
enough  to  take  charge  of  a  letter  for  you,  in  order  to  discuss  the 
Treaty  of  Alliance  concluded  on  August  12  th  last  between  England 
and  Japan,  which  has  just  been  published.  In  its  comments 
on  this  diplomatic  document,  the  KolniscJie  Zeittnig  states  that  the 
two  Powers  have  guaranteed  their  mutual  possessions  in  Asia,  whilst 
taking  their  special  interests  in  Corea  and  Thibet  into  account; 
that  they  have  undertaken  to  maintain  the  status  quo  in  the  Far 
East;  and  that  they  recognise  the  principle  of  the  Open  Door. 
These  two  last  points  take  due  account  of  the  interests  of  third 
parties,  and  respond  to  Germany's  wishes.  The  Kolnische  Zeitung 
is  therefore  satisfied. 
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This  will  doubtless  be  the  official  view  of  the  matter,  as  con- 
veyed by  the  Imperial  Foreign  Office;  but  I  know  that  the  Agree- 
ment has  none  the  less  created  an  unfavorable  impression  there. 

It  is  Yery  improbable  that  Russia  will  be  capable  of  waging  a 
war  of  revanche  during  the  first  ten  years  following  her  defeat 
—  that  is  to  say  during  the  duration  of  the  Treaty  in  question; 
should  she  recover  her  strength  sooner  than  is  anticipated,  the 
Alliance  is,  so  far  as  Russia  is  concerned,  superfluous  for  Japan. 
England  can  doubtless  consider  it  very  agreeable  and  useful  to 
obtain  the  cooperation  of  the  Japanese  Army  for  the  defence  of 
Hindustan;  but  it  is  by  no  means  clear  how  she  can  come  to  the 
help  of  her  Ally,  unless  it  be  financially.  She  has  not  a  single  sol- 
dier to  place  at  Japan's  disposal,  and  the  latter  has  no  need  of 
English  ships.  The  Russian  Fleet  has  been  annihilated.  Russia 
can,  it  is  true,  obtain  new  materiel  rapidly  enough,  for  it  is  a 
mere  question  of  money;  but  Admirals  and  sailors  are  not  formed 
in  a  day,  and  the  i^ersonnel  of  the  Russian  Navy  has  proved  itself 
to  be  terribly  incompetent.  Japan  is  mistress  of  the  China  Sea  for 
many  years  to  come. 

But  if  the  object  of  the  Treaty  be  not  to  prevent  an  aggression 
on  the  part  of  Russia  —  against  whom  is  it  directed,  if  not  against 
Germany? 

It  was  certainly  not  for  the  sake  of  Kiao-Chau  itself  that  Ger- 
many took  possession  of  the  latter.  Germany  wished  to  have  a 
basis  of  operations  in  order  to  assure  herself  a  part  of  the  booty, 
at  a  time  when  the  break-up  of  China  seemed  imminent.  The  Anglo- 
Japanese  Alliance  means  that  Gei-many  must  renounce  such  hopes. 
The  superfluity  of  the  precaution  renders  the  latter  all  the  more 
oifensive.  Since  the  Japanese  victories,  everyone  must  know  that 
all  idea  of  dismembering  China  is  henceforth  out  of  the  question. 

I  would  add,  as  my  personal  opinion,  that  the  Treaty  does  not 
even  present  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  prevent  a  rapproche- 
ment between  Russia  and  England.  The  alliance  of  the  latter 
country  with  Japan  is  of  a  purely  defensive  nature.  Lord  Lands- 
dowue  could  thus  say  with  perfect  truth  that  it  is  not  directed 
against  Russia.  Russia's  wounds  must  be  healed  before  she  can 
recommence  her  policy  of  conquests.  The  moment  is  consequently 
more  favorable  than  ever  for  a  provisional  limitation  of  the  spheres 
of  influence.  The  Alliance  would  only  become  anti-Russian  in  the 
case  of  Russia  entertaining  ideas  of  aggression ;  and  she  is  incapable 
of  this  for  a  long  time  yet. 

The  general  tone  of  the  Press  campaign  carried  on  in 
England,  shows  that  an  understanding  with  Russia  is  not 
desired  there  because  it  might  improve  the  political  situation, 
but   solely    out   of   hostility    towards   Germany.     It  is   to  be 
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feared  that  the  King  of  England  shares  this  feeling.  Recently 
I  had  the  honor  of  writing  to  you  that  his  relations  with  the 
Emperor  were  anything  but  friendly.  I  have  now  heard  from  a 
reliable  source  that  His  Majesty,  a  short  time  ago,  expressed  views 
in  the  course  of  a  private  conversation  which  form  an  absolute 
contrast  to  the  peaceful  sentiments  hitherto  attributed  to  him. 
I  have  the  honor,  etc.  (Signed)  Greindl. 


No.  10. 

Baron  Greindl,  Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Berlin, 
to  Baron  Favereau,  Minister  for  Foreign   Affairs. 

Berlin,  October  14th,  1905. 

Monsieur  le  Baron, 

In  communicating  the  Anglo-Japanese  Treaty  of  Alliance  to 
the  Russian  Government,  Sir  Charles  Hardinge,  as  you  know, 
expressed  the  hope  that  Russia  would  be  convinced,  alike  by  the 
fact  of  the  communication  and  by  the  contents  of  the  Treaty,  of  the 
peaceful  and  friendly  intentions  of  England. 

Some  days  later,  the  Ambassador  asked  Count  Lamsdorff  what 
impression  the  perusal  of  the  Treaty  had  made  on  him.  I  hear  from 
an  absolutely  reliable  source,  that  Count  Lamsdorff  answered  that 
no  one  with  whom  he  had  had  the  opportunity  of  discussing  the 
Treaty  ^  and  least  of  all  the  Emperor  Nicholas  II  —  doubted  for 
one  minute  that  it  was  directed  against  Russia. 

Sir  Charles  Hardinge  energetically  contested  this  point  of 
view,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Treaty  might  just  as  well 
be  considered  as  directed  against  Germany.  A  single  passage  in 
the  Treaty,  namely  the  one  in  which  India  is  mentioned,  might 
possibly  justify  the  opinion  that  its  authors  had  their  eye  on 
Russia;  but,  continued  the  Ambassador,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Treaty  is  purely  defensive.  Russia  could  ])erfectly  well  adhere 
to  it,  provided  she  be  inspired  by  the  same  peaceful  intentions  as 
England. 

The  efforts  made  by  England  with  a  view  to  persuading 
St.  Petersburg  that  the  Treaty  of  Alliance  with  Japan  is  not 
directed  against  Russia,  confirm  what  we  already  know  concerning 
the  desire  of  the  London  Cabinet  to  effect  a  rapprochement  with 
that  Power. 

You  will  recollect,  Monsieur  le  Baron,  that  in  a  conversation 
,  with   Baron   Richthofen  which  I  had  the  honor  of  communicating 
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to  you  ill  my  report  ot  September  23rd,  the  Secretary  of  State 
told  me  that  he  did  not  believe  in  an  Anglo-Russian  Entente,  seeing 
that  the  latter  lacked  a  basis.  None  the  less  does  a  possible  basis 
exist.  England  is  now  completely  indiifereut  to  the  fate  of 
Turkey,  whose  preservation  was  during  so  many  years  the 
fundamental  principle  of  her  policy.  She  could  grant  Russia 
a  free  hand  in  Asia  Minor.  Such  a  combination  would  have,  in 
her  eyes,  the  further  advantage  of  stirring  up  dissension 
between  Russia  and  Germany,  and  the  isolation  of  Germany 
is  at  present  the  principal  aim  of  British  policy. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc.  (Signed)  Greindl. 


No.  11. 

M.  A.  Leghait,   Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Paris, 
to  Baron  Favereau,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Paris,  October  24th,  1905. 

Monsieur  le  Baron, 

After  the  stormy  events  of  the  last  weeks,  matters  have 
become  quieter;  but  the  present  tranquility  is  not  due  so  much  to 
the  prevalence  of  a  feeling  of  real  security,  as  to  the  wish  to 
suppress  dangerous  controversies  and  the  discussion  of  questions 
which  cannot  yet  be  solved.  The  events  which  have  taken  place 
since  last  spring  have  disturbed  the  European  equilibrium,  opened  out 
new  horizons,  and  troubled  the  foreign  policy  of  France.  After 
such  shocks,  it  is  only  natural  that  a  period  of  calm  should  set  in. 

Germany  denies  having  made  confidential  communications  or 
insinuations  to  the  Rome  Cabinet,  which  were  intended  to  serve  as 
a  warning  to  France;  she  does  not  admit  the  necessity  of  employing 
an  intermediary  between  herself  and  the  Government  of  the  Republic. 
It  is  also  stated  that  the  sensational  revelations  of  the  French  Press 
have  not  in  the  least  worried  the  German  Government,  which  was 
long  since  prepared  for  the  contingencies  thus  brought  to  the  public 
knowledge;  it  is  further  stated  that  the  semi-official  denials  published 
in  Paris  and  London  have  been  made  spontaneously,  and  not  as 
the  result  of  a  demand  for  explanations  on  the  part  of  Prince 
Billow. 

Although  Paris  is  recovering  from  the  emotion  caused  by 
the  rash  policy  of  M.Delcasse;  and  although  even  thePress  possesses 
sufficient  patriotism  and  dignity  to  be  able  to  conceal  the  resentment 
])roduced  by  Germany's  attitude;  such  resentment  has  nevertheless 
not  died  out,   and  is  firmly  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  the  French.    A 
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terrible  deception  has  been  the  fate  of  all  those  who  had  abandoned 
themselves  to  dreams  of  peace;  the  national  jingoism  has  been 
re-awakened;  the  efficiency  of  the  French  system  of  national 
defence  is  discussed,  and  compared  with  the  formidable  organisation 
of  the  Eastern  neighbors;  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  consent  to 
new  sacrifices  in  order  that  Na\y  and  Army  may  be  ready  for  all 
emergencies.  Apparently  no  attemi)t  is  made  to  hide  the  fact  that, 
in  the  present  state  of  things,  the  conditions  at  the  frontier  would  be 
just  as  unfavorable  as  in  1870.  Especially  is  the  want  of  organi- 
sation deplored,  also  the  lack  of  authority  on  the  part  of  the 
leaders,  and  the  absence  of  discipline  in  the  Army.  If,  after  many 
years  spent  in  dozing  peacefully,  France  is  once  more  thinking  of 
replenishing  her  arsenals,  it  must  not  be  thought  that,  in  so  doing, 
she  is  inspired  by  ideas  of  conquest;  but  she  is  aware  that  the  new 
course  which  she  intends  steering  in  her  foreign  policy,  or  which  other 
nations  suppose  that  she  is  about  to  steer,  may  entail  grave  com- 
plications. If  Germany  were  clearly  to  perceive  the  outlines  of  an 
Anglo-Franco-Russian  Entente,  would  she,  despite  her  great  desire 
for  peace,  wait  until  such  an  alliance  be  consolidated?  Or  would 
she  not  rather  wish  to  break  violently  through  the  iron  ring 
within  which  it  is  sought  to  squeeze  her?  People  here  are  well 
aware  that  nobody  desires  war;  but  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
economic  and  commercial  rivalries,  i.  e.  questions  of  vital  importance 
for  all  Powers  in  the  future,  may  cause  war  to  break  out  at  any  moment. 
In  her  efforts  to  maintain  her  supremacy,  and  to  check  the  develoi)ment 
of  her  great  German  rival,  England  is  evidently  inspired  by  the 
desire  of  avoiding  a  conflict;  but  it  may  well  be  asked  if  her 
egoistical  designs  are  not,  in  reality,  leading  up  to  one?  In  con- 
cluding an  Alliance  with  Japan,  and  in  drawing  France  little  by 
little  into  a  similar  position,  she  believed  that  she  had  discovered 
the  means  whereby  her  aim  might  be  realised:  namely,  the  maiming 
of  Germany's  forces  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  war  impossible. 
For  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  this  case,  Germany  would  not  have 
been  attacked;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  she  had  herself  taken  the 
offensive,  her  Allies  would  probably  not  have  considered  themselves 
bound  by  treaty  to  participate  in  an  attack  on  France.  If  Ger- 
many, confident  of  victory  and  encouraged  by  her  wonderful 
development,  has  wished  from  the  outset  to  thwart  the  intrigues 
of  those  who  were  endeavoring  to  diminish  the  prestige  acquired  by 
her  as  the  predominant  Power  —  it  is  to  be  surmised  that  she  is 
determined  to  follow  up  this  line  of  conduct  to  its  logical  end. 
The  comi)laints  made  by  Germany  against  the  Government  of  the 
Republic,  were  in  reality  directed  against  England;  consequently 
it  must  be  obvious  to  the  French  Government  that,  if  the  latter 
should    continue   M.  Delcasse's  policy,   France   will  one    day  have 
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to  pay  the  costs  of  a  war  of  which  England  would  reap  the 
profits. 

If  M.  Rouvier  intended  pursuing  such  a  policj^  which  would 
be  a  prouder  and  more  dignified,  but  perhaps  also  a  more  risky, 
one  —  he  would  not  have  given  way  to  Germany  by  sacrificing 
M.  Delcasse.  It  seems  impossible  that  he  can,  after  such  an  act, 
resume  the  policy  of  his  predecessor,  which  is  generally  condemned ; 
and  yet  is  it  painful  to  remain  under  the  impression  of  this 
disagreeable  incident;  therefore  the  desire  prevails  to  invigorate 
the  national  spirit  in  France,  by  giving  a  proof  of  her  political 
independence.  But  none  the  less  is  the  embarrassment,  and  therefore 
also  the  hesitation,  very  great  at  present. 

It  appears  that  Germany  considers  a  conflict  with  England 
to  be  ever  more  and  more  within  the  bounds  of  possibility,  and 
that  she  is  in  fact  seriously  uneasy  on  this  account.  Hence  the 
hints  thrown  out  by  the  semi-official  Press,  which  would  like  to 
compel  France  to  state  openly  which  side  she  will  take.  These  ar- 
ticles create  considerable  irritation  here.  It  seems  to  be  understood 
that,  far  from  it  being  advantageous  for  France  to  commit  herself, 
it  is  to  her  interest  to  keep  neutral  as  long  as  possible ;  for,  on  the 
one  hand,  it  is  evident  that  she  could  not  take  Germany's  part  — 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  she  were  to  ally  herself  with  England, 
she  would  risk  having  to  compensate  Germany  for  any  damage 
which  the  British  Fleet  might  cause.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be 
presumed  that  M.  Rouvier  has  two  objects  in  view:  firstly,  to 
avoid  doing  anything  which  might  tend  to  bring  about  a  European 
war;  and,  secondly,  to  keep  France  out  of  such  a  war  if  it  should 
break  out. 

The  Premier  is  at  present  in  Spain,  and  is  endeavoring  to 
consolidate  friendly  relations  in  this  direction.  He  will  probably  be 
exposed  to  severe  criticism  in  the  Chamber  when  he  returns.  The 
exact  conditions  under  which  the  debate  on  foreign  afiiiirs  Avill  take 
place  are  not  yet  certain,  nor  can  anything  be  foretold  regarding 
its  violence.  But  we  may  be  sure  that  the  struggle  will  be  a 
tough  one  for  M.  Rouvier,  and  fears  are  even  expressed  as  to  the 
possibility  of  his  resignation. 

It  is  likewise  not  without  anxiety  that  the  Algeciras  Conference 
is  anticipated.  The  Sultan  hesitates  to  accept  the  programme  which 
has  been  submitted  to  him,  and  England  is  seeking  to  Avreck  it. 
Everyone  is  of  opinion  that,  under  the  existing  strained  conditions, 
this  Conference  will  be  of  .the  utmost  importance,  and  that  it  may 
produce  results  very  different  from  those  foreseen  by  its  programme. 
The  part  played  by  England  will,  on  this  occasion,  become  clearer: 
and  it  is  under  her  influence  that  the  grouping  of  the  Powers  will 
necessarily  take  place.    It  would   seem  that   Germany  fears  this 
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grouping"  of  the  Powers,  the  first  consequence  of  which  would  be  to 
wreck  the  Conference.  It  is  said  that  she  would  now  prefer  to 
sacrifice  her  pride  by  agreeing  to  an  adjournment  sine  die,  sooner 
than  face  the  possible  consequences  of  an  immediate  meeting. 

Prince  Eadolin  has  not  left  Paris  the  whole  summer,  and  he  is 
still  in  almost  daily  communication  with  the  Foreign  Office. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc.  (Signed)  A.  Leghait. 


No.  12. 

Baron  Greindl,  Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Berlin, 
to  Baron  Favereau,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Berlin,   October  27th,  1905. 
Monsieur  le  Baron, 

The  statue  of  Field  Marshal  Count  Moltke  was  unveiled  yester- 
day in  Berlin. 

In  the  evening,  at  the  gala  dinner  following  the  ceremony, 
the  Emperor  said  that  the  circumstances  required  two  toasts:  and 
the  first  of  these  must  be  in  honor  of  the  Past.  Deeply  grateful  to 
Providence  which,  in  great  times,  gave  paladins  to  the  great 
Emperor,  His  Majesty  raises  his  first  glass  in  silence,  and  drinks 
to  the  memory  of  the  most  illustrious  general  of  the  Emperor 
William. 

His  Majesty  continued  by  sa3dng:  "I  raise  my  second  glass  in 
honor  of  our  Future  and  of  our  Present.  You  have  seen,  gentlemen, 
Germany's  position  in  the  world.  Therefore  let  our  powder  be  dry, 
our  swords  sharp,  our  aim  clear,  our  strength  intact!  Let  pessimism 
be  banished!  I  raise  my  glass  in  honor  of  our  nation  in  arms. 
To  the  German  Army  and  its  General  Stai!!  Hurrah,  Hurrah, 
Hurrah!" 

It  could  not  be  given  more  distinctly  to  be  understood  that, 
in  spite  of  all  semi-official  denials,  the  Emperor  still  believes  that 
the  object  of  British  diplomacy  in  Paris,  Tokio,  St.  Petersburg,  and 
Washington,  is  not  only  to  imi)rove  the  relations  of  England  mth 
the  great  European  and  non-European  Powers  —  which  would  be 
perfectly  legitimate;  but  that  this  object  is,  first  and  foremost,  to 
isolate  Gerrhany. 

An  insurmountable  distrust  of  England  prevails  here.  A  large 
number  of  Germans  are  convinced  that  England  is  either  looking 
for  allies  in  view  of  an  attack  on  Germany:  or  else  that  she  is 
endeavoring  to  bring  about  a  Continental   war  in  which  she  will 
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herself  take  no  part,  but  the  profits  of  which  she  will  reap.    This 
last  method  would  be  more  in  harmony  with  British  traditions. 

I  am  told  that  many  English  people  are  haunted  by  similar 
fears,  and  that  they  apprehend  an  aggression  on  the  part  of  Germany. 
I  cannot  understand  what  the  reason  of  such  apprehensions 
can  be.  Germany  is  absolutely  incapable  of  attacking  England.  In 
order  to  land  an  Army  on  English  soil,  it  would  be  necessary  to  control 
the  sea,  at  any  rate  for  a  few  days,  and  there  is  no  chance  of  Ger- 
many being  able  to  do  so.  Her  Fleet,  stationed  at  the  two  ends 
of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Canal,  is  able  to  pass  in  a  single  night  from 
one  sea  to  the  other;  and  it  might  be  successful  in  preventing  a 
blockade  of  the  German  ports.  In  this  way  Germany  would  be 
enabled  to  choose  the  time  most  propitious  for  her,  in  order  to 
attack  a  hostile  Squadron  whose  crews  would  be  tired,  and  whose 
engines  would  be  suffering  trom  the  effects  of  w^ear  and  tear.  The 
German  Fleet  has  been  constructed  solely  for  this  purpose:  and  it 
would  not  be  in  a  position  to  risk  a  naval  battle  off  the  English 
shores,  for  the  numerical  disproportion  between  the  forces  of  the 
two  countries  would  be  too  great. 

It  would  be  useless  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  a  German 
attack  on  the  British  colonies.  It  is  evident  that  such  an  attack 
is  simply  inconceivable. 

Are  those  people  who,  in  England,  pretend  to  fear  an 
impossible  German  attack,  sincere  in  their  apprehensions?  Are 
not  such  fears  a  mere  pretext,  thanks  to  which  it  might  be 
possible  to  kindle  a  war  that  would  annihilate  at  the  same  tijne 
the  German  Fleet,  the  German  Merchant  Marine,  and  Germany's 
foreign  trade?  England  is  in  a  position  of  perfect  safety,  but  Ger- 
many, on  the  contrary,  is  very  vulnerable.  In  attacking  Germany 
merely  in  order  to  destroy  a  rival,  England  would  be  acting  up 
to  her  time-honored  principles.  She  destroyed  in  succession:  the 
Dutch  Fleet,  with  the  help  of  Louis  XIV:  then  the  French  Fleet: 
and  finally,  in  time  of  peace,  the  Danish  Fleet,  although  the  latter 
had  given  no  offence,  and  simply  because  it  constituted  a  respectable 
naval  force. 

No  plausible  reason  for  war  between  Germany  and  England 
exists.  The  hatred  of  the  English  for  Germany  is  due  solely  to 
envy  produced  by  the  sight  of  the  latter's  maritime,  commercial, 
and  industrial  progress. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc. 

(Signed)  Greindl. 
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No.    13. 

Baron  Greindl,   Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Berlin, 
to  Baron  Favereau,   Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Berlin,  November  18th,  1905. 
Monsieur  le  Baron, 

The  Reichsanzeiger  published  yesterday  the  following  extract 
from  the  Budget  for  the  forthcoming  year,  showing  the  expenses 
necessitated  by  the  Imperial  Navy. 

The  Government  proposes  to  increase  the  Fleet  by  6  large 
and  10  small  cruisers;  the  tonnage  of  the  line-of-battleships  and  of 
the  large  cruisers  is  increased,  as  the  result  of  the  lessons  taught 
by  the  Russo-Japanese  war;  and  more  torpedo-boats  are  to  be  built. 
The  number  of  officers  and  men  is  to  be  raised,  and  is  estimated 
at  about  6,000.  The  programme  is  to  be  realised  within  9  years. 
Its  outlines  were  already  known  before  the  publication  of  the 
details,  and  it  is  favorably  received  by  the  public.  This  fact 
is  all  the  more  worthy  of  notice,  seeing  that  the  finances  of  the 
Empire  are  by  no  means  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 

The  Imperial  Navy  was  formerly  very  unpo])ular  in  Germany, 
A  revulsion  of  feeling  in  its  favor  set  in  after  the  South  African  and 
Cuban  wars,  which  were  regarded  by  German  public  opinion  as  acts 
of  piracy.  The  Germans  wished  henceforth  to  protect  their  Empire 
against  similar  attacks.  The  new  organisation  of  the  British  Navj% 
which  is  incontestably  directed  against  Germany,  has  caused  the 
necessity  of  a  Fleet  to  be  still  more  strongly  felt;  not  because  any 
intention  exists  of  attacking  England  —  a  thing  which  nobody  here 
dreams  of,  and  which  would  be  impossible,  —  but  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  Germany  against  her. 

On  the  Continent,  Germany  is  only  exposed  to  an  attack  on 
the  part  of  France  or  Russia,  In  the  event  of  a  war  with  either 
of  these  Powers,  the  struggle  will  be  decided  on  land;  and  a  naval 
battle,  whatever  be  its  lesult,  will  exert  no  influence  on  the  con- 
ditions of  peace.  It  is,  therefore,  England  alone  whom  Germany 
has  to  fear;  England  it  is  who  obliges  her  to  keep  up  a  Navj^ 
the  strength  of  which  is  wholly  disproportionate  to  what  is  required 
for   the   defence  of  her  trading  interests  in   foreign  countries. 

Unfortunately  not  only  the  attitude  of  the  British  Press,  but 
also  that  of  British  Ministers,  is  calculated  to  awaken  the  suspicions 
of  Germany.  Nobody  here  doubts  for  a  minute,  despite  all  semi- 
official denials,  that  the  aggressive  policy  of  M.  Delcasse  was 
encouraged  by  England.  In  the  speeches,  delivered  respectively 
by  Lord  Lansdowne  in  the  Constitutional  Club,  and  by  Mr.  Balfour 
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at  the  Lord  Mayors  banquet,  wWcli  were  on  the  whole  peaceful, 
certain  malevolent  allusions  were  noticed  which  undoubtedly  had 
reference  to  Germany,  although  her  name  was  not  pronounced.  Lord 
Lansdowne  said  that  England  had,  from  time  to  time,  been  hindered 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  she  found 
herself  confronted  by  certain  rivakies,  which  could  be  advantageous 
to  no  one,  save  perhaps  to  some  wily  potentate  who  knew  how  to 
profit  by  them. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  that  he  did  not  believe  in  a  future  war, 
unless  it  be  caused  by  nations  or  potentates  who  endeavor  to 
realise  their  dreams  of  national  expansion  by  treading  the  rights 
of  their  neighbors  under  foot.  But  the  English  Prime  Minister 
added   that  he  did  not  foresee  any  such  calamity  befalling  Europe. 

I  fail  to  see  where  or  when  Germany  has  thwarted  the  designs 
of  English  statesmen.  Are  such  words  to  be  understood  as  referring 
to  the  telegram  sent  by  the  Emperor  to  President  Kriiger  after  the 
capture  of  Jameson  and  his  companions?  That  is  a  very  old  story. 
Neither  should  it  be  forgotten,  in  London,  that  it  was  then  a 
question  of  a  raid  undertaken  by  filibusters,  who  were  doubtless 
secretly  organised  by  the  British  Government,  but  who  were  officially 
repudiated  by  the  latter. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc.  (Signed)  Greindl. 


No.   14. 

Baron  Greindl,  Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Berlin, 
to  Baron  Favereau,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Berlin,  December  31st,  1905. 

Monsieur  le  Baron, 
Baron  Richthofen  expressed  to  me  yesterday  the  satisfaction 
which  he  felt  at  the  change  of  Ministry  in  England.  The  Unionist 
Cabinet  will  not  be  regretted  in  Berlin.  The  Secretary  of  State 
does  not  think  that  a  preconceived  plan  for  bringing  about  a 
breach  with  Germany  existed  in  London.  Rather  does  he  attribute 
the  attitude  of  the  Balfour  Cabinet  to  excessive  flexibility  in  regard 
to  the  demands  of  a  certain  section  of  the  Press.  The  Cabinet 
found  itself  incapable  of  controlling  this  Press,  and  .  such  weakness 
might  have  conjured  up  very  grave  dangers.  A  detente  is  already 
noticeable  since  the  advent  to  power  of  the  new  Cabinet.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman  enjoys  a  reputation  for  honesty  and  sincerity, 
and  inspires  confidence. 
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Baron  Richthofen  is  of  opinion  that  tiie  French  have  recently 
been  very  nervous ;  and  that  this  nervousness  is  wholly  unjustifiable. 
The  belief  prevailed  in  Paris  that  Germany  was  only  waiting  for 
an  opportunity  to  attack  France.  The  Empire  would  accept  a  war 
forced  upon  it,  but  it  has  never  dreamt  of  provoking  one.  What 
would  Germany  gain  by  such  a  war'?  The  whole  policy  of  Germany 
bears  witness  to  her  peaceful  intentions.  She  has  not  made  the 
least  attempt  to  profit  by  the  disorders  in  Russia.  On  the  con- 
trary, everything  goes  to  prove  that  she  only  desires  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  status  quo.  M.  Bihourd  has  spoken  about  a  ivar 
imrty.  There  are,  perhaps,  some  young  officers  who  are  desirous 
of  promotion;  but  a  war  party  does  not  exist.  The  whole  of 
Germany  is  unanimous  in  wishing  for  peace. 

I  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  if  I  might  consider  as  authentic 
a  conversation  between  the  Emperor  and  a  French  gentleman,  which 
the  Temps  published  three  days  ago.  His  Majesty  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  it  is  quite  erroneous  to  suppose  him  to  be  surrounded 
by  a  war  partj^  Even  if  such  a  party  should  exist,  the  matter  would 
be  without  importance;  for  the  decision  regarding  peace  and  war 
lies  exclusively  with  him.  The  Emperor  does  not  desire  war,  because 
he  considers  it  to  be  incompatible  with  his  duty  towards  God  and 
towards  his  people. 

Baron  Richthofen  replied  that  the  information  of  the  Temps 
was  exact,  if  not  in  its  wording,  at  any  rate  as  regards  the  sense. 
He  added  tliat  the  Emperor  had  apparently  spoken  thus  to  the 
Marquis  de  Laguiche,  the  French  Military  Attache  in  Berlin.  These 
are,  moreover,  the  Emperor's  well-known  ideas. 

I  observed  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  Emperor's  policy  can 
best  be  characterised  by  saying  that  His  Majesty's  highest 
auibitiou  is  to  maintain  peace  dnring  his  whole  reign. 

The  Secretary  of  State  replied  that  this  is,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  fundamental  idea  underlying  the  Emperor's  policy. 

He  cannot  foresee  what  will  happen  at  the  Algeciras  Conference, 
but  he  hopes  that  a  satisfactory  result  will  be  arrived  at. 

The  Secretary  of  State  did  not  mention  the  German  White 
Book,  although  the  task  of  compiling  it  has  been  proceeded  with 
actively  ever  since  the  French  Yellow  Book  appeared.  It  ought  to 
be  ready  now.  It  is  possible  that  the  intention  of  publishing  it 
has  been  abandoned,  in  order  not  to  furnish  new  materials  for  a 
Press  controversy,  the  continuation  of  which  could  not  but  diminish 
the  chances  of  an  understanding. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc. 

(Signed)  Greindl. 
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No.   15. 

M.  E.  Van  Grrootven,  Belgian  Charg^  d' Affaires  in  London, 

to  Baron  Favereau,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

London,  January  14th,  1906. 
Monsieur  le  Baron, 

Albeit  public  attention  is  to  a  large  extent  absorbed  by  the 
elections,  everything  relating  to  the  coming  Conference  at  Algeciras 
attracts  the  greatest  interest  in  England;  and  especially  are  efforts 
made  with  a  view  to  discovering  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  the 
two  countries  chiefly  concerned,  France  and  Germany,  intend  taking 
part  in  it. 

As  for  England,  she  remains  entirely  favorable  to  France. 
Sir  E.  Grey  declared  in  a  speech  that  "England  will  do  all  she  can 
to  improve  her  relations  with  Germany,  but  this  mpprocliement 
must  always  depend  on  a  good  understanding  being  arrived  at 
between  Germany  and  France." 

The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  has  recently  repeated  several 
times  to  the  different  Ambassadors  accredited  in  London,  that 
Great  Britain  is  under  certain  obligations  towards  France  as  regards 
Morocco,  and  that  she  will  fulfil  these  obligations  at  whatever 
cost  to  herself  in  the  event  of  a  Franco  -  German  war  break- 
ing out. 

The  Press  and  public  opinion  manifest  the  same  feelings.  The 
various  controversies  between  England  and  German}",  notably  dur- 
ing the  South  African  war,  are  recalled  to  mind;  and  the  view  is 
expressed  that,  should  the  Algeciras  Conference,  which  has  been 
organised  at  Germany's  demand,  result  in  failure  through  the  fault 
of  the  latter  —  then,  not  only  will  all  hope  of  an  Anglo-German 
understanding  have  to  be  abandoned,  but  a  real  hostility  between 
the  two  countries  will  become  inevitable. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc.  (Signed)  Van  Grootven. 


No.  16. 

M.  A.  Leghait,  Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Paris, 
to  Baron  Favereau,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Paris,  March  6th,  1906. 
Monsieur  le  Baron, 

King  Edward  VLI  arrived  on  Saturday  evening  in  Paris,  and 
is  staying  at  the  British  Embass3^ 

Although  His  Majesty  Avished  to  remain  incognito,  his  pre- 
sence in  Paris,  and  the  interviews  which  he  has  had,  must  be  con- 
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sidered,  under  the  prevailing  circumstances,  to  be  events  of  parti- 
cular importance.  The  King  has  exchanged  visits  with  the  President 
of  the  Republic,  whom  he  invited  to  dinner  on  Sunday  at  the  Em- 
bassy, together  with  M.  Rouvier  and  Baron  de  Courcel  who  has 
just  returned  from  Berlin.  He  also  —  and  it  is  an  especially  inter- 
esting fact  —  entertained  M.  Loubet  and  M.  Delcasse  at  luncheon 
yesterday. 

This  tribute  of  courtesy  to  M.  Delcasse,  paid  under  the  present 
circumstances,  is  much  commented  on.  It  is  generally  regarded  as 
a  highly  significant  demonstration,  which  creates  uneasiness  by 
reason  of  the  gravity  of  the  consequences  that  it  may  entail. 

It  is  natural  that  the  King  of  England  should  have  wished  to 
give  a  special  proof  of  sympathy  to  the  Minister  who  made  such 
strenuous  efforts  to  second  British  policy;  but,  in  inviting  the 
statesman  whose  resignation  Germany  demanded,  the  King  has 
given  a  new  meaning  to  the  Agreement  of  April  8th,  1904,  and  has 
solemnly  approved  a  policy  against  which  Germany  has  protested, 
and  which  France  herself  has  repudiated. 

If  any  doubts  still  existed  concerning  the  intentions  of  Great 
Britain,  they  are  now  dissipated;  but  the  question  arises  as  to 
what  the  real  significance  of  this  demonstration  may  be.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  its  utility,  or  even  to  consider  it  as  wise,  under 
the  prevailing  circumstances,  seeing  that  Germany  is  being  con- 
fronted by  ever  greater  difficulties,  and  that  her  pride  would  appear 
to  be  already  sufficiently  humbled  by  the  turn  which  the  negotiations 
have  taken  at  Algeciras. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  these  coincidences  may  produce  a 
certain  irritation,  capable  of  exerting  an  unfavorable  influence  on 
the  decisions  of  the  Berlin  Cabinet,  and  of  preventing  the  latter 
from  accepting  with  the  necessary  calm  the  fact  of  the  failure  of 
the  C(mference,  which  is  now  certain. 

One  is  tempted  to  regard  King  Edward's  act  as  a  reply  to 
Emperor  William's  visit  to  Tangier;  this  act  is  considered  all  the 
more  important,  because  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  a  Sovereign, 
whose  moderation  is  well  known,  can  have  decided  to  commit  it 
without  reflecting  on  all  its  possible  consequences,  and  on  the 
responsibility  thereby  assumed  by  him. 

It  seems  as  if  the  King  wishes  to  prove  that  the  policy 
which  brought  about  so  energetic  an  intervention  on  the  part  of 
Germany  remains,  in  spite  of  everything,  unchanged,  seeing  that 
England  adheres  unflinchingly  to  the  i)rinciples  underlying  the  Agree- 
ment of  April  8th,  1904. 

In  diplomatic  circles  this  demonstration  is  considered,  not  only 
as  useless,  but  also  as  very  dangerous  at  the  present  moment. 
In  France  it  by  no  means  excites  enthusiasm:   for  it   is   felt   that 
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the  country  is  being  dragged  against  its  will  into  the  vortex  of 
British  policy,  the  results  of  which  are  feared.  That  policy  is  gene- 
rally disapproved  of  here,   as  the  dismissal  of  M.  Delcasse  showed. 

In  other  words,  political  circles  here  regard  this  demonstration, 
not  without  uneasiness,  as  a  symptom  of  England's  desire  to  envenom 
matters  to  such  an  extent  that  war  shall   be   rendered   inevitable. 

Official  circles,  however,  and  especially  the  Foreign  Office, 
pretend  to  take  a  very  calm  view  of  the  situation.  They  consider 
the  King's  demonstration  of  friendship  for  M.  Delcasse  to  be  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  friendly  relations  having  existed  between 
them  during  so  many  years;  and  they  do  not  wish  to  see  in  it 
anything  else  than  the  desire  of  the  British  Monarch  to  come  to 
the  help  of  France  at  a  difficult  time. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  French  Press  has,  up  to  now, 
remained  silent  as  regards  the  interview  of  the  King  with  M.  Delcasse. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc. 

(Signed)  A.  Leghait. 


No.   17. 

Baron  Greindl,  Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Berlin, 
to  Baron  Favereau,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Berlin,  April  5th,  1906. 
Monsieur  le  Baron, 

Having  had  recently  no  opportunity  of  writing  to  you  other- 
wise than  by  post,  I  have  not  been  able  to  reply  earlier  to  3'our 
despatch  of  March  12th,  by  which  you  transmitted  me  the  very 
interesting  report  of  my  colleague  in  Paris,  concerning  the  impres- 
sion made  there  by  the  particular  attention  with  which  the  King  of 
England  honored  M.  Delcasse  during  the  former's  visit  to  France. 

As  I  had  the  honor  of  informing  you  in  my  report  of  December 
24th,  the  accession  to  Power  of  a  Liberal  Ministry  in  England 
caused  great  satisfaction  in  Berlin.  Official  circles  here  believed 
that  the  new  Cabinet  would  pursue  a  very  friendly  policy  towards 
France,  and  also  endeavor  to  effect  a  rajwrochement  with  Ptussia; 
but  without  either  of  these  tendencies  implying  hostility  towards 
Germany. 

It  is  incontestable  that  -such  hopes  have  not  been  realised. 

The  movement  initiated  by  Lord  Avebury  in  favor  of  a 
rapprochement  with  Germany,  has  met  with  no  success.  Several 
very  well-known  German  men  of  business  went  to  London  in  order 
to  reciprocate  these  friendly  intentions;   but   scarcely  any  notice 
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was  taken  of  their  journey.  The  newspapers  mentioned  it  as  little 
as  possible.  The  English  Press  has  done  all  it  could  to  prevent 
the  Algeciras  Conference  being  successful.  It  showed  itself  to 
be  more  irreconcilable  than  the  French  Press,  and  never  ceased  propa- 
gating news  of  alleged  aggressive  designs  on  the  part  of  Germany 
—  designs  which  have  never  existed. 

It  is  not  apparent  that  the  British  Ambassador  made  the 
slightest  effort  at  Algeciras  with  a  view  to  discovering  a  solution 
equally  acceptable  to  Germany  and  to  France.  It  was  certainly 
to  be  expected  that  England  would  support  France;  but  the 
engagements  entered  into  by  her,  by  no  means  precluded  the 
possibility  of  her  exerting  a  moderating  influence. 

All  this  is  in  nowise  consistent  with  the  speech  pronounced  by 
Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  on  December  21st  last  at  the  Albert  Hall, 
which  I  discussed  in  my  above-mentioned  report. 

One  is  compelled  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  England's 
foreign  policy  is  shaped  by  the  King  himself,  and  that  it  has  not 
changed  since  His  Majesty  took  new  advisers. 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  it  was  the  King  of 
England  who,  independently  of  the  Grovernment,  incited  M. 
Delcasse  to  piusue  a  warlike  policy,  and  that  it  was  he  who 
made  the  promise  —  which,  moreover,  cannot  be  realised  — 
to  the  effect  that  100,000  English  soldiers  should  be  landed  in 
Holsteiu. 

It  is  impossible  to  interpret  the  invitation  issued  by  the 
King  to  M.  Delcasse  during  his  visit  to  Paris,  otherwise  than 
as  a  challenge. 

If  any  doubts  could  still  prevail,  they  would  be 
dispelled  by  the  singular  proposals  which  Colonel 
Barnardiston  has  made  to  General  Ducarne. 

There  certainly  exists  in  England  a  Court  policy,  which  is 
being  pursued  independently  of  that  of  the  responsible  Ministers. 
Happily  all  these  intrigues  have  proved  powerless  to  trouble 
the  peace  of  the  world.  Germany  is  isolated.  The  attitude  of  Italy 
is  equivocal.  Austria -Hungary,  paralysed  by  difficulties  at  home, 
is  incapable  of  coming  to  the  aid  of  her  Ally.  The  lesson  which 
the  most  recent  events  teach  us  is  that  Germany  by  herself  is  able 
to  hold  her  adversaries  in  check.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  palpable 
advantage   derived   by   her  from  the  Morocco   basiness. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc. 

(Signed)  Gremdl.     . 
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No.   18. 

Count  Lalaing,  Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  London, 
to  Baron  Favereau,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

London,  June  23rd.  1906. 
Monsieur  le  Baron, 

A  small  circle,  chiefly  composed  of  members  of  the  Liberal 
Party,  and  at  the  head  of  which  is  Lord  Avebury  (formerly  Sir 
John  Lubbock),  has  long  since  endeavored  to  combat  the  anti-German 
feeling  still  predominant  in  England.  Two  years  ago  this  group 
facilitated  the  visit  to  Germany  of  the  Committee  for  Municipal 
Study,  organised  by  Lord  Lyveden,  wliich,  as  you  remember, 
likewise  visited  our  country. 

This  year  the  same  group  organised,  in  agreement  with  the 
German  Embassy,  the  reception  of  a  numerous  deputation  of  German 
Burgomasters  in  England.  At  the  present  moment  it  is  the 
German  journalists  who  are  staying  in  London,  where  a*  great 
reception  is  being  given  them.  Banquets,  speeches  by  Lord  Avebury 
and  Count  Metternich,  the  customary  visit  to  the  public  monuments 

—  nothing  is  spared  them. 

Scarcely  any  real  effect  is  produced.  The  public  has  made  up 
its  mind.  The  English  Press  has  exaggerated  its  attacks  against 
the  German  Emperor,  Government,  and  nation  to  such  an  extent 
that  public  opinion  remains  suspicious.  Germany  is  the  great 
commercial  and  military  —  and,  in  the  future,  maybe  also  naval 

—  rival;  for  this  reason  every  good  citizen  believes  himself 
bound  to  hate  her,  because  he  is  convinced  that  she  is  the  only 
country  from  which  he  has  anything  to  fear  for  the  moment, 
since  the  decline  of  Russia  and  the  understanding  with  France. 


I  have  the  honor,  etc. 


(Signed)  Count  de  Lalaing. 


No.   19. 

Baron  Greindl,  Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Berlin, 
to  Baron  Favereau,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

BerUn,  July  16th.  1906. 
Monsieur  le  Baron, 
After  his  recovery,  and  before  leavdng  for  Norderney,  the  Chan- 
cellor requested  all  the  Ambassaders  accredited  in  Berlin  to  come 
and  see  him  in  tui-n.    In  his  interview  with  the  British  Ambassador, 
both  expressed  the  opinion   that  a  meeting  between  the  Sovereigns 
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would  be  desirable,  in  order  to  improve  Anglo-German  relations; 
but  Prince  Biilow  added  that,  after  what  had  happened,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  first  step  should  be  taken  by  King  Edward  VII. 
The  British  Ambassador  observed  that  this  first  step  had  already 
been  taken.  He  had  been  instructed  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the 
route  which  the  German  Emperor  intended  taking  when  cruising  in 
the  Mediterranean;  the  cruise  in  question  was  to  have  coincided 
with  the  one  undertaken  during  the  spring  by  the  King  of  England 
in  the  same  waters.  Not  only  was  the  information  requested  never 
given  him;  but  the  Imperial  Government  never  informed  him  that 
the  idea  of  a  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean  had  been  abandoned. 

Since  then  the  confidential  conversations  have  been  continued. 
It  would  even  ai)pear  that  the  two  Sovereigns  have  exchanged  letters. 

I  have  not  mentioned  the  matter  so  far,  for  I  was  waiting 
until  I  could  communicate  to  you  the  news  of  some  positive  result 
or  other.  To-day  I  break  the  silence,  seeing  that  the  newspapers 
announce  that  the  negotiations  have  been  successful;  it  is  even 
stated  where  and  when  the  interview  will  take  place.  All  such 
statements  are  pure  inventions.  According  to  information  which  I 
have  obtained  from  a  very  reliable  source,  I  can  assure  you  that 
it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  England 
will  meet. 

Another  reason  why  I  did  not  hasten  to  mention  this  matter, 
is  that  I  attach  very  little  importance  to  such  demonstrations. 
How  many  interviews  have  we  not  witnessed  within  recent  years, 
the  brilliant  success  of  which  was  invariably  foretold,  and  which 
have  nevertheless  produced  no  durable  results!  The  cause  of  the 
strained  relations  between  Germany  and  England  is  not  to  be  sought 
in  the  personal  feelings  of  the  Sovereigns.  Such  feelings  are,  on 
the  contrary,  determined  by  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  the 
two  countries,  as  my  London  colleague  so  clearly  shows  in  his 
report  on  the  fruitless  visit  of  the  German  journalists  to  England, 
which  you  kindly  communicated  to  me  by  your  despatch  ot  July  10th. 
Public  opinion  likewise  determines  the  policy  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment —  policy  which  is  as  hostile  to  Germany  under  the  Liberal 
Government,  as  it  was  under  the  Unionist  one.  England  has  no 
reason  to  fear  Russia  in  the  latter's  present  state  of  decomposition; 
and  yet  the  conver.>ations  in  view  of  a  rapprochement  were  con- 
tinued as  long  as  there  was  someone  in  St.  Petersburg  with  whom 
to  carry  them  on.  The  London  Cabinet  manifested  such  excessive 
zeal  in  the  matter,  that  the  Russian  Government  was  obliged  to 
decline,  not  without  a  certain  peevishness,  the  proposal  of  the 
British  Fleet  to  visit  Cronstadt. 

It  is  very  easy  to  understand  what  Russia  has  to  gain  by 
England's  friendshli),   but   one   sees  much   less   clearly   the   ad- 
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vantages  that  Russia's  friendship  could  entail  for  England.  What 
on  earth  can  be  the  aim  piu'sned  in  London,  if  not  to  stir 
up  enemies  against  CJermany? 

The  information  which  has  leaked  out  concerning  the  recent 
conversations,  is  such  as  to  confirm  these  suspicions.  According 
to  the  Moniing  Post,  Russia  and  England  are  desirous  of  coming 
to  an  understanding  upon  the  following  basis:  thej  would  consent 
to  the  construction  of  the  Mesopotamian  railroad,  on  condition  that 
Eussia  he  authorised  to  join  the  Caucasian  railroad  to  it,  and  that 
England  have  the  control  of  the  new  line  from  Bagdad  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  If  such  an  agreement  were  to  be  arrived  at,  it  would 
be  the  height  of  impertinence.  The  Sultan  is  an  independent  Sove- 
reign; he  has  conceded  the  Mesopotamian  railroad  to  a  German 
Bank.  No  foreign  Power  has  either  the  right  to  interfere  in  this 
matter,  which  exclusively  concerns  Turkey,  nor  the  slightest  pretext 
for  doing  so.  The  plan  nevertheless  exists.  Lord  Lansdowne  re- 
cently declared  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  he  had  endeavored,  in 
1903,  to  internationalise  the  Bagdad  railroad,  but  without  success; 
and  from  the  beginning  England  has  sought  to  place  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  this  undertaking. 

She  wished  to  seize  Koweit  —  a  natural  harbor  and  the  only 
one  adapted  to  form  the  terminus  of  the  railroad,  unless  an  arti- 
ficial, and  probably  unsatisfactory,  harbor  be  constructed  at  a  great 
cost  in  the  marshes  of  the  Chatt-el-Arab. 

England  favored,  to  say  the  least,  the  Arab  uprising,  by  fur- 
nishing the  insurgents  with  arms  and  ammunition. 

It  has  practically  been  admitted  in  London  that,  alone  among 
the  great  Powers,  England  opposed  the  increase  of  the  Turkish 
customs  duties;  she  feared  that  Turkey  might  be  in  a  position  to 
furnish  the  necessary  security  for  guaranteeing  the  mileage  revenue 
of  the  railroad. 

Seven  years  ago,  when  the  Deutsche  Bank  obtained  the  con- 
cession of  the  line,  it  offered  a  share  in  the  latter  to  France  and 
England;  not  because  the  Bank  needed  any  foreign  capital  for 
the  undertaking,  which  it  was  perfectly  capable  of  carrying  out 
unaided,  but  in  order  to  prevent  international  jealousies  arising. 
France  accepted  the  ofier,  and  England  refused.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Bank  would  still  be  willing  to  grant  her  the  share,  which 
she  formerly  scorned  to  accept,  and  to  afiord  her  likewise  the  possi- 
bility of  exerting  her  influence  in  a  legitimate  manner;  but  her 
claim  to  control  the  railroad  without  any  financial  participation  in 
the  undertaking,  would  undoubtedly  be  rejected  as  absolutely  in- 
admissible. 

In  spite  of  the  hearty  reception  given  to  the  German  journalists 
in  England,   the   controversy   concerning  the  question  of  the  Meso- 
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potamian  railroad  has  been  re-opened  by  the  German  Press;  and 
some  papers  discuss  the  question  with  a  certain  acrimony. 

It  is  yery  nmcli  to  be  feared  tliat,  Avith  or  without  the 
periodical  reconciliations  to  which  we  are  used,  jealousy  and 
suspicion  will  continue  to  be  the  normal  characteristics  of  the 
relations  between  Germany  and  England. 

I  have  the  lionor,  etc.  (Signed)  Greindl. 


No.  20. 

Count  Lalaing",  Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  London, 

to  Baron  Favereau,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

London,  July  28th,  1906. 
Monsieur  le  Baron, 

After  the  reduction  of  expenditure  for  the  Army  proposed 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  is  now  the  turn  of  the  Navy,  to  which 
the  Government  likewise  seeks  to  apply  its  policy  of  retrenchment. 
The  present  Cabinet  has  modified  the  programme  of  Mr.  Balfour's 
Ministry,  and  has  decided  to  construct  three  battleshi])S  of  the 
Dreadnought  type  instead  of  four,  two  destroyers  instead  of  five,  and 
eight  submarines  instead  of  twelve.  In  this  way,  the  expenses  mil 
be  reduced  from  £  9,300,000  to  £  6,800.000,  and  the  budget  will 
be  reduced  in  the  next  years  by  £  2,500,000.  It  is  proi)Osed  to 
announce  this  decision  at  The  Hague,  in  order  to  prove  that  England 
is  in  favor  of  naval  disarmament  and  of  the  reduction  of  expenses; 
she  would  —  it  is  said  —  continue  to  economise,  if  her  example 
were  to  be  copied  and  approved  at  the  Peace  Conference  in  1907. 
Should  this  not  be  the  case,  more  ships  would  be  constructed. 

In  order  to  make  his  programme  acce])table,  the  First  Lord 
ot  the  Admiralty  was  obliged  to  declare  that,  if  his  proposals  were 
agreed  to  by  the  House  of  Commons,  the  naval  forces  of  Great 
Britain  would  still  be  sujK'rior  to  those  of  the  two  other  largest 
maritime  Powers  in  the  world,  and  that  England  would  remain 
without  a  rival  on  the  seas.  The  value  of  England's  generous 
initiative  in  introducing  reforms  is  singularly  diminished  by 
the  fact  that  she  runs  no  risk,  and  that  she  is  certain  of  ruling 
the  seas  in  the  future,  even  as  she  has  ruled  them  in  the  past. 

If  the  United  States,  or  especially  Germany,  refuse  at  The 
Hague  to  adhere  to  the  views  expounded  by  the  English  delegates, 
these  nations  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  failure  of  the  humani- 
tarian efforts  made  by  England  and  by  the  new  ai)ostle  of  peace, 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc. 

(Signed)  Count  de  Lalaing. 
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No.  21. 

M.  A.  Leghait,  Belgian   Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Paris, 
to  Baron  Favereau,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Paris,  February  4th,  1907. 
Monsieur  le  Baron, 

The  King  and  Queen  of  England  arrived  incognito  in  Paris 
on  Saturday  evening;  they  are  staying  at  the  Embassy,  and  will 
remain  here  till  February  9th.  This  unexpected  visit  was  only 
decided,  on  within  the  last  few  days,  and  it  has  caused  a  certain 
surprise,  even  to  the  Government  of  the  Republic.  M.  Pichon,  in  con- 
fessing last  evening  his  astonishment  to  one  of  his  friends,  ad- 
mitted that  he  could  not  guess  its  object.  Up  to  now,  no  special 
reason  has  been  given  for  this  visit;  but  it  seems  that  its  political 
signiticance  must  be  all  the  greater,  considering  that  there  is  no 
clearly  defined  motive  underlying  it.  It  is  certainly  too  soon  to  measure 
the  importance  of  this  journey,  or  to  foresee  its  results.  It  is  only 
possible  to  make  conjectures  based  upon  the  political  situation 
in  general,  as  well  as  upon  that  actually  existing  in  France. 
During  some  years,  the  Government  of  the  Republic  has  received 
England's  advances  most  favorably,  not  to  say  enthusiastically; 
British  statesmen  have,  on  the  other  hand,  very  discreetly  allowed 
M.  Delcasse  and  his  successors  to  take  to  themselves  all  the  credit 
for  the  conclusion  of  the  entente  cordiale,  which  was  regarded 
by  the  great  majority  of  the  French  as  affording  them  invaluable 
moral  and  material  support  in  the  task  of  maintaining  their  country's 
prestige,  and  of  defending  its  interests. 

When  M.  Clemenceau  took  office,  British  influence  attained 
its  culminating  point.  The  London  Cabinet  thought  to  find  in 
him  a  man  who  unreservedly  subscribed  to  British  policy,  and  who 
possessed  sufficient  authority  and  energy  to  be  able  to  impose  the 
latter.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  hopes  then  entertained  have  been 
disappointed;  the  incoherence  of  his  administration,  and  his  inability 
—  which  becomes  every  day  more  evident  —  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
disorganisation  of  France,  are  not  without  creating  uneasiness.  On 
the  other  hand,  apart  from  the  disappointment  given  by  M.  Clemenceau, 
there  have  not  been  lacking  signs  that  French  public  opinion  is 
becoming  sceptical  as  regards  the  advantages  offered  by  the 
entente  cordiale,  and  that  it  is  beginning  to  manifest  the  wish 
to  see  France  freed  from  English  interference.  For  some  short 
time  past  it  has  been  possible  to  observe  a  certain  opposition,  as 
yet,  it  is  true,  timid  and  concealed,  but  none  the  less  highly 
significant,  directed  against  the  blindness  with  which  the  country  is 
being  drawn  into  England's   political  orbit.     The    advice  tendered 
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by  England,  as  also  her  intentions,  no  longer  appear  as  disinterested 
as  they  were  at  the  outset;  the  result  is  the  growth  of  a  party 
anxious  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  this  foreign  Power,  and  to 
give  France  a  greater  and  more  honorable  liberty  of  action,  whilst 
maintaining,  however,  excellent  relations  with  the  neighbor  across 
the  Channel.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  British  policy  in  Africa, 
and  especially  the  attitude  adopted  towards  the  Congo  Free  State, 
have  been  instrumental  in  giving  rise  to  the  suspicion  felt  here. 

It  is  not  astonishing  that,  in  view  of  the  situation  thus  arising, 
King  Edward  should  have  wished  to  come  and  talk  matters  over 
with  the  Government  of  the  Republic,  in  order  to  consolidate  an 
influence  which  he,  feared  to  lose.  What  will  be  the  result  of 
the  new  effort?  Will  it  not  be  considered  in  the  light  of  an 
over-strong  pressure,  which  will  but  strengthen  the  opposition  to  this 
foreign  and  suspicious  interference? 

I  have  the  htmor,  etc. 

(Signed)  A.  Leghait. 


No.  22. 

Count  Lalaing,  Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  London, 
to  Baron  Faverean,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

London.  February  8th,  1907. 
Monsieur  le  Baron. 

United  in  their  ill-will  towards  the  Emperor  William,  tlie 
English  unanimously  predicted,  on  the  eve  of  the  recent  elections 
in  Germany,  the  victory  of  the  Opposition  and  the  triumph  of 
the  Socialists.  It  may  be  said  that  public  opinion,  quite  irrespective 
of  party,  hoped  for  such  a  result.  Even  the  Conservative  Press, 
Avhich  is  essentially  Anti-Socialist,  could  scarcely  dissimulate  its 
satisfaction  at  the  thought  that  the  Social  Democrats  were  going 
to  inflict  a  defeat  on  the  Imperial  p(dicy,  both  at  home  and  in  the 
colonies.  The  Liberal  and  Radical  organs  predicted  that  the  efforts 
made  to  establish  an  autocratic  Government  dangerous  for  the 
peace  of  Europe,  would  be  condemned  by  the  German  nation  on 
the  occasion  of  the  elections;  and  that  the  result  of  the  latter 
would  furnish  food  for  reflection  to  the  Emperor  and  Tiis  too 
compliant  Chancellor.  As  for  the  English  Socialists,  they  had  full 
confidence  in  the  victory  of  their  German  comrades. 

The  verdict  of  the  German  electors  has  been  received  with  scar- 
cely concealed  disappointment.  The  popularity  still  enjoyed  by  the 
Emperor  has  been  a  revelation   for  the  English,  who  cherished  the 
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illusion,  carefully  fostered  by  the  Press,  tliat  the  Emperor  is  dis- 
liked and  discredited,  and  consequently,  that  he  is  less  to  be  feared. 
Yesterday  the  Morning  Post,  in  an  article  which  I  enclose, 
cried:  .Ca/YY/^/f  consules!  The  Opposition  Press  adjures  the  British 
Government,  wliich,  at  present,  is  anti-militarist  in  its  tendencies, 
to  hold  itself  ready  for  all  emerg-encies ;  and  urges  it  not  to  carry 
out  its  programme  of  reducing  naval  expenditure,  at  a  time  when 
tlie  German  Emperor  may  be  tempted  to  profit  by  his  regained 
popularity  to  embark  on  an  aggressive  foreign  policy.  His  Im- 
perial Majesty's  recent  speech  is  represented  as  a  threat.  True, 
it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  needs  arising  from  out  of 
the  daily  political  struggle  in  Parliament.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Opposition  considers  that  the  Emperor's  words,  pronounced  as  they 
were  after  the  electoral  triumph  in  question,  can  be  used  as  a 
weapon  against  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman's  Government,  which  is 
desirous  of  putting  forward  proposals  at  The  Hague  with  a  view 
to  the  limitation  of  armaments  which  reduces  unceasingly  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  Army,  and  which  has  diminished  the  rate  of 
construction  of  war.ships.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Liberals  have  never 
had  any  sympathy  for  personal  government,  and  the  Labor  Party 
s  always  inclined  to  deplore  a  defeat  of  Continental  Socialism. 
However  this  may  be,  public  opinion  seems  disapi)ointed  by  the  re- 
sult of  the  elections:  and  that  anti-Oerman  feeling,  which  is  based 
on  fear  and  jealousy,  and  to  which  1  have  often  had  the  honor 
of  drawing  your  attention,  is  still  as  intense  as  ever. 
I  have  the  honor,  etc. 

(Signed)  t'ount  Lalaing. 


No.   23. 

Baron  Greindl,  Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Berlin, 
to  Baron  Favereau,  Minister  for   Foreign  Affairs. 

Berlin,  February  9th.  1907. 
Monsieur  le  Baron, 
I  was  much  surprised  to  find  that  serious  organs  of  the  foieign 
Press  attach  a  warlike  meaning  to  the  short  speech  made  by  the 
Emperor,  on  the  evening  of  February  5  th,  to  the  crowd  assembled 
to  cheer  him  after  the  principal  results  of  the  elections  had  been 
made  known.  I  had  the  honor,  in  my  despatch  of  the  day  bef(ne 
yesterday,  of  sending  you  a  copy  of  the  speech  in  question.  No- 
body here  has  dreamt  of  considering  His  Majesty's  words  as  a 
threat  to  foreign  Powers.  The  usual  style  of  the  Empeior  is  too 
well-known  for  it  to  be  possible  to  misunderstand  the  sense  of  his 
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speeches.  Nor  is  it  permissible  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  His 
Majesty's  pejicoful  intentions.  He  has  given  enough  proofs  of 
such  sincerity  during  a  reign  of  eighteen  years. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  facts  must  be  equaHy  well-known 
abroad.  For  this  reason  I  ask  myself  if  the  fear  exhibited 
really  exists.  Is  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  the  continuation  of 
the  campaign  of  calumny  which  has  been  undertaken  for  some 
years  past  in  the  Press  in  Paris,  London,  and  St.  Petersburg 
—  and  in  which  the  Temps,  the  semi-official  organ  of  the 
French  Foreign  Office,  has  particularly  distinguished  itself 
during  the  last  few  Aveeks? 

I  have  the  honor,  etc.  (Signed)  Greindl. 


No.   24. 

M.  A.   Leghait,   Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Paris, 
to  Baron  Favereau,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Paris,  February  10th.  1907. 
Monsieur  le  Baron, 

The  English  Sovereigns  left  Paris  yesterday,  and  returned 
to  London.  They  maintained  their  incognito  the  whole  time:  and, 
except  for  the  luncheon  ottered  them  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  they  did  not  come  into  contact  with  the  offlcial  world. 

The  King  and  Queen  visited  their  Parisian  friends,  called  on 
artists,  and  went  to  theatres  and  restaurants  just  like  ordinary 
mortals.  This  affable  and  cordial  attitude  has  enchanted  i»nblic 
opinion. 

As  for  the  ofticial  circles,  it  appears  that  the  King  has  been 
able  to  knit  more  closely  the  ties  of  friendshij)  between  the  two 
nations,  by  insisting  on  his  peaceful  policy,  and  by  exi)laining  the 
reasons  why  the  entente  cordiale  which  guarantees  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe,  should  form  its  basis. 

In  his  interviews  with  M.  Clemencean  and  with  the  Minister 
of  War,  the  King  dwelt  on  the  necessity,  for  France,  of  keeping  up 
a  strong  Army  and  Navy. 

He  gave  the  most  pacifying  assurances  to  Prince  Radolin, 
telling  the  latter  that  his  journey  had  no  other  object  than  to  afford 
recreation  to  the  Queen,  who  had  not  been  in  Paris  for  a  very  long 
time.  Nothing,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  so  far  transpired  concern- 
ing an  important  exchange  of  ideas,  or  concerning  arrangements 
with  a  s})ecific  aim  in  view. 

The  geneial  opinion  is  that  the  King,  by  his  visit  to  Paris, 
lias  simply  wished  to  prove  that  the  Agreement  with  France  is  as 
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solid  as  ever,  and  that  Germany,  transported  with  joy,  by  the  results 
of  the  elections,  must  not  forget  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceal  the  fact  that  these  tactics,  the 
aim  of*  which  is  apparently  to  prevent  war,  risk  causing  great 
discontent  in  Berlin,  and  that  they  may  engender  a  desire  to  have 
recourse  to  extreme  measures  in  order  to  free  Germany  from 
the  strait-jacket  in  which  English  policy  seeks  to  confine  her. 

What  is  exactly  the  aim  of  the  British  Government  in  thus 
irritating-  the  Emperor  William?  It  is  improbable  that  this  policy  is 
merely  the  expression  of  a  lack  of  sympathy  between  uncle  and 
nephew. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  tlie  Government  of  the  Republic  would 
have  been  just  as  pleased  if  the  last  English  visit  had  not  taken 
place,  for  it  understands  that  the  responsibility  which  it  assumes  for 
England's  antipathy  is  somewhat  too  heavy. 

France  desires  sincerely  to  preserve  peace,  and  to  improve 
her  relations  with  Germany.  Great  diplomatic  efforts  on  her  part 
will  be  necessary  in  order  to  convince  Berlin  that  the  entente  cordiale 
is  in  no  way  directed  against  Germany,  and  that  it  was  not  con- 
cluded with  a  view  to  prevent  her  expansion. 

The  ticklishness  of  the  situation,  and  the  dangerous  nature 
of  the  game  which  is  being  played,  are  so  well  realised  here, 
that  all  the  semi-official  and  serious  newspapers  remain  silent 
concerning  that  situation;  not  one  of  them  dares  to  express  its 
joy  at  this  new  demonstration  of  English  friendship. 

We  have,  on  the  other  hand,  just  seen  M.  Pichon  defending 
the  utility  and  the  solidarity  of  the  Russian  Alliance  against  the 
Socialists  in  the  Chamber. 

It  will  easily  be  understood  that  very  little  would  suffice  to 
awaken  susceptibilities,  and  that  the  greatest  discretion  is  essential, 
especially  at  the  present  moment,  when  the  Conservative  Party  in 
Germany  is  triumphant,  and  might  perhaps  be  tempted  to  strike  a 
blow  at  Radical  and  Socialist  France. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc.  (Signed)  A.  Leghait. 

No.  25. 

M.  E.  de  Cartier,   Belgian    Charge   d' Affaires   in   London, 

to  Baron  Favereau,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

London,  March  28th,  1907. 
Monsieur  le  Baron, 
Since  the  Foreign  Aifairs   of  Russia  have  been  confided   to 
M.  Iswolski,   it  is   clear   that  a   rapprocliement   has   been  effected 
between  the  Cabinets  of  St.  James  and  St.  Petersburg;  and  it  would 
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seem  that  an  agreement  which,  only  two  years  ago,  appeared 
impossible,  is  about  to  be  arrived  at  on  many  questions. 

The  Dogger  Bank  Incident,  England's  sympathy  for  Japan 
during  the  war  of  1904,  Anglo-Russian  rivalry  in  Persia  —  all 
these  things  belong  to  the  past;  and,  if  certain  prognostics  are  not 
misleading,  Eiig:lish  diplomacy,  all  the  efforts  of  which  tend  to 
bring  about  the  isolation  of  Oerinany,  will  apparently  treat  us  in 
the  near  future  to  the  spectacle  of  an  Anglo-Russian  understanding. 

Even  as  in  1905  the  reception  of  the  French  Fleet  in  England 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  entente  cordiale;  so  may  we  also  see  in 
the  welcome  which  is  being  extended  at  the  present  moment  to  a 
Russian  Squadron  in  Portsmouth,  the  sign  that  the  relations  with 
Russia  are  about  to  become  more  cordial.  Visits  ot  courtesy  have 
been  exchanged  between  the  Russian  and  English  Admirals,  and 
the  Governor  of  Portsmouth,  Admiral  Sir  D.  H.  Bosanquet,  has 
given  a  banquet  in  honor  of  the  Russian  Squadron.  A  telegram 
of  King  Edward  to  the  Admiralty  expressed  His  Majesty's  formal 
desire  that  a  certain  number  of  Russian  officers  and  sailors  should 
visit  Loudon.  Consequently  20  officers  and  about  a  hundred  sailors 
arrived  in  the  capital  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  were  the  guests 
of  the  Admiralty.  Luncheons,  dinners,  and  the  customary  gala 
performances  were  given  in  the  presence  of  high  officials  of  the 
Foreign  Office  and  the  Admiralty.  The  crowd  gave  an  ovation  to 
the  Russian  sailors  at  the  Alhambra,  and  cheered  them  on  theii' 
arrival  at  the  station.  The  Press  is  unanimous  in  expressing  its 
satisfaction  with  this  reception,  and  it  does  not  fail  to  remind  the 
public  of  the  similarity  between  the  actual  festivities,  and  those 
which  took  place  when  the  French  sailors  were  received. 

The  Times  observes  that  the  entente  cordiale  must  necessarily 
bring  about,  as  an  inevitable  corollary,  a  rapprochement  between 
England  and  Russia;  and,  in  a  more  distant  future,  an  intimate 
friendship  between  these  two  countries,  and  also  between  France 
and  Japan.  The  result  will  be  to  give  the  whole  world  a  powerful 
and  indisputable  guarantee  of  an  era  of  lasting  peace  and 
prosperity. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc.  (Signed)  E.  de  C'artier. 


No.  26. 

Baron  Greindl,  Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Berlin, 

to  Baron  Favereau,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Berlin,  March  28th,  1907. 
Monsieur  le  Baron, 
France  promised,   by  the  Act  of  Algeciras,   together  with  all 
the  other  States  interested  in  the  question,   to   respect  the  inde- 
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pendence  of  the  Sultan  of  3Iorocco.  But  this  has  not  prevented  the 
French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  from  stating  to  my  colleague 
in  Paris  that  the  Sultan  is  a  puppet,  who  has  nothing  else  to  do 
but  to  obey  the  injunctions  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps.  Neither  has 
it  prevented  a  French  company,  protected  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment, from  organising  wireless  telegi-aphy  in  Morocco  in  disregard 
of  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Sultan,  and  despite  his  protests. 

The  Algeciras  Act  proclaims  the  absolute  equality  of  every  one, 
except  in  two  spheres:  those  of  the  Police  and  the  Banks.  Despite 
the  clearness  with  which  the  Act  is  worded,  M.  Pichon  interprets  it 
as  meaning  that  the  supremacy  in  all  domains  belongs  by  right  to 
France. 

The  Algeciras  Act  guarantees  the  Open  Door.  In  Paris,  every 
attempt  at  competition,  even  the  most  honorable  and  the  most 
irreproachable,  is  considered  as  a  blow  struck  at  France,  and  is 
declared  to  be  an  intrigue. 

The  Algeciras  Act  confirms  the  principle  of  the  integrity  of 
Morocco.  The  French  Cabinet  seizes  upon  the  pretext  afforded 
by  the  assassination  of  Dr.  Mauchamp,  in  order  to  resolve  unani- 
mously that  the  Moroccan  town  of  Udscha  shall  be  occupied,  as 
security  for  the  punishment  of  the  culprits  and  for  the  indemnity 
claimed,  although  not  a  single  fact  can  be  alleged  tending  to 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  Sultan  has  the  slightest  intention  of 
shirking  his  obligations.  The  French  Government  promises,  it  is 
true,  that  Udscha  will  be  evacuated  as  soon  as  satisfaction  has  been 
obtained;  but  the  way  in  wiiich  the  duties  imposed  by  the  Al- 
geciras Act  are  carried  out,  shows  clearly  what  French  promises 
are  worth. 

The  arrogance  of  France  is  becoming  just  as  great  as  it 
was  during  the  worst  days  of  the  Second  Empire,  and  the  reason 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  entente  cordiale.  This  arrogance  has  even 
increased  since  it  has  become  apparent  that  the  negotiations 
between  London  and  St.  Petersburg,  in  which  France  has  cer- 
tainly had  a  share,  will  result  in  an  understanding. 

If  it  were  merely  a  question  of  the  problems  officially  discussed 
by  the  Cabinets  —  such  as  Egypt,  Morocco,  the  New  Hebrides, 
the  Newfoundland  fisheries,  Persia,  Afghanistan,  Thibet  —  we  could 
only  rejoice  to  see  the  causes  of  strife  between  the  Great  Powers 
disappear.  But  behind  the  Agreements  already  concluded,  or  about 
to  be  concluded,  we  invariably  find  that  hatred  of  Germany  which, 
in  Paris,  is  fostered  by  the  ever-present  memory  of  the  humiliation 
endured  in  1870;  which,  in  London,  is  due  to  jealousy  caused  by 
the  industrial,  commercial,  and  maritime  development  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire;  and  which,  in  St.  Petersburg,  is  engendered  by  nothing  at 
all,  unless  it  be  by  prejudice,   and  by  the  wounds  inflicted  on  the 
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luimeasnred  pride  of  tlie  Slav,  when  the  latter  comi»ares  German 
civilisation  with  Moscovite  barbarism.  It  is  the  continuation  of  the 
campaign  undertaken  in  view  of  the  isolation  of  Germany.  This 
campaign  has  been  very  cleverly  conducted;  it  began  with  the 
reconciliation  of  France  and  Italy,  and  with  the  Agreements  con- 
cluded with  the  latter,  also  by  England,  concerning  the  Mediterranean. 

I  do  not  say  that  a  coalition  has  already  been  formed 
between  the  Cabinets  in  view  of  an  attack  on  Germany.  The 
latter  is  capable  of  defending  herself,  and  the  responsibility  for  a 
war  of  which  the  outcome  is  more  than  doubtful,  is  terrible  enough 
to  cause  even  the  bravest  to  hesitate;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  none  of  the  recent  wars  were  decreted  by  the  Governments. 
They  were,  on  the  contrary,  forced  upon  the  latter  by  ]ioi)ular 
movements,  and  the  new  grouping  of  the  European  Powers  is  such 
as  to  lead  public  opinion  astray.  The  eftects  of  this  grouping  are 
already  making  themselves  felt. 

The  French  Press  is  unanimous  in  saddling  Germany  with  the 
responsibility  for  the  assassination  of  Dr.  Mauchami),  which  it 
considers  to  be  due  to  German  intrigues.  But  would  it  not  be  more 
logical  to  explain  the  excitement  of  the  native  population  by  the 
cynical  way  in  which  France  and  England  have  disposed  of  what 
belongs  to  neither  of  them,  and  in  which  they  have  agreed  to 
transform  Morocco  into  a  French  colony? 

Replying  to  a  toast  in  which  Colonel  Goepp  expressed  his 
regret  at  having  been  placed  on  the  retired  list  before  the  hour 
for  revanche  had  come,  a  French  General,  commanding  an  Army 
Corps,  says  publicly  that  war  between  France  and  Germany  is 
inevitable.  The  French  Government  punishes  General  Baillard  by 
transferring  him  to  the  command  of  another  Corps;  but  it  takes 
care,  at  the  same  time,  to  explain  that  the  indiscreet  speech  of 
the  displaced  officer  is  not  the  only  reason,  nor  even  the  principal 
one,  for  the  measure  taken.  The  General  has  been  removed  from 
Nancy  because  of  his  insubordinate  conduct  towards  the  Minister 
of  War. 

The  English  Press  ]mrsHos  its  campaign  of  slander  with 
greater  violence  than  ever.  It  sees  the  hand  of  (Germany 
whereever  anything  disagreeable  happens  to  England.  When 
necessary  it  invents  stories  purely  and  simply,  such  as 
that  of  the  alleged  plan  for  closing  the  lialtic  Sea.  All  this 
is  hapi>ening  at  the  very  moment  when  England  is  busy  sowing 
dissension  by  endeavoring  to  compel  the  Hague  Conference  to 
discuss,  not  her  own  disarmament,  but  that  of  her  adversaries; 
and   it   implies  a  diminution  of  the  safety  of  Europe. 

The  German  Press  has  so  far  contented  itself  with  noting  down 
the  facts:  and  the  semi-official  organs  point  out  how  absurd  it  is  to 
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saddle  Germany  with  the  responsibility  for  a  crime  which  she 
deplores  as  sincerely  as  the  French  do,  and  which  afiects  all 
Europeans,  whatever  be  their  nationality.  But  these  organs  refrain 
from  making  the  reflections  contained  in  the  present  letter,  and 
which  must  nevertheless  occur  to  them  spontaneously.  It  is 
evident  that  Germany  desires  above  all  to  avoid  re -opening  the 
Moroccan  question,  however  painful  the  French  encroachments 
may  be  for  her.  M.  Delcasse  has  been  dismissed;  but  he  has 
bequeathed  the  tradition  of  his  policy  to  his  successors. 
I  have  the  honor,  etc. 

(Signed)  Greindl. 


No.  27. 

Baron  Greindl,  Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Berlin, 
to  Baron  Favereau,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Berlin,  April  8th,  1907. 
Monsieur  le  Baron, 

As  I  had  the  honor  of  informing  you  a  few  days  ago,  I  was 
convinced,  as  soon  as  I  had  read  the  Act  of  Algeciras,  that  France 
had  not  renounced  her  plan  of  laying  hands  on  Morocco,  but  had 
postponed  its  realisation  until  a  more  propitious  moment.  She 
caused  the  Police  to  be  placed  under  her  authority,  and  she  acquired 
a  preponderating  influence  in  the  Bank.  The  immense  frontier 
region  between  Algeria  and  Morocco  is  inhabited  by  semi-independent 
tribes,  who  will  furnish  her  with  pretexts  for  intervening.  If 
necessary,  she  will  invent  such  pretexts,  as  she  did  formerly  in  Tunis. 
She  has  in  Algeria  an  Army  which  is  always  ready.  She  thus 
possesses  all  the  means  required  for  the  carrying-out  of  her  am- 
bitious designs.  Even  if  I  had  labored  under  the  delusion  that  the 
promises  made  at  Algeciras  would  be  fulfilled,  the  attitude  adopted 
by  the  French  Government  in  the  question  of  the  choice  of  the 
Director  of  Public  Works,  the  occupation  of  Oudjda,  and  a  recent 
article  of  the  Temps,  would  be  sufficient  to  convince  me  of 
my  mistake. 

Commenting  on  the  interview  between  Prince  Billow  and  M. 
Tittoni  at  Rapallo,  the  semi-official  organ  of  the  French  Foreign 
Office  writes  that  Berlin  apparently,  ftiils  to  understand  that  an 
Agreement  between  France  and  Germany  is  only  possible  on  the 
following  basis:  France  is  prepared  to  make  concessions  in  the 
matter  of  the  Bagdad  railroad;  Germany,  on  the  other  hand, 
must  furnish  the  assurance  that  she  adheres  to  the  Moroccan  polic}' 
as  defined  by  the  Treaty  of  April  8tli,  1904. 
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A  semi-official  telegram  from  Berlin,  published  the  daj-  before 
jesterda}'  in  the  Kolnische  Zeitiim]  CXo.  362),  replies  that  it  is 
somewhat  surprising  that  the  Temps  should  seem  to  forget  the 
Agreement  arrived  at  by  the  Algeciras  Conference  since  the  Treaty 
of  April  8th,  IDO-l,  an  Agreement  resulting  in  the  creation  of  a  new 
situation  Avhich  cannot  be  modified  by  means  of  an  arrangement 
between  France  and  Germany  alone.  The  semi-official  telegram 
states  that  the  desire  of  France  to  obtain  a  privileged  situation 
in  Morocco  on  account  of  her  geographical  position,  is  perfectly  w^ell 
understood  in  Berlin.  Germany  does  not  dream  of  contesting  the 
claims  of  France  in  this  respect,  and  the  Algeciras  Act  recognised 
their  legitimacy.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  Germanj-  could  go 
further,  and  associate  herself  with  the  policy  underlying  the  Anglo- 
French  Agreement.  French  i)olicy  in  Morocco  is  vitiated  by  the 
belief,  prevalent  in  France,  that  an  antagonism  exists  in  Morocco 
between  Germany  and  France.  Under  the  influence  of  this  error, 
German  polic}'  is  susi)ected  in  France  of  ambitions  which  it  never 
had.  Germany  never  tired  of  repeating  at  Algeciras  that  her 
interests  Avere  exclusively  of  an  economic  nature,  and  she  does  not 
understand  how  France  can  combat  such  interests,  if  France 
sincerely  wishes  to  adhere  to  the  principle  of  the  Open  Door 
solemnly  proclaimed  at  the  Conference.  The  situation  would  soon 
become  clear,  if  only  public  opinion  in  France  would  abandon  a 
preconceived  idea  entirely  lacking  all  foundation. 

The  semi-official  telegram  adds  that  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
what  concession  France  could  make  to  Germany  in  the  matter  of 
the  Bagdad  railroad.  Sooner  or  later  this  railroad  will  be  constructed, 
and  German}'  is  by  no  means  so  pressed  for  time  as  is  generally 
supposed.  The  construction  of  the  railroad  is,  moreover,  a  Turkish 
question,  and  it  concerns  Germany  only  in  so  far  as  the  concession 
has  been  legally  granted  to  a  financial  group  in  which  German 
capital  predominates. 

As  you  see,  Monsieur  le  Baron,  France  claims,  just  as 
«he  did  before  1S70,  to  have  a  right  to  interfere  in  matters 
which  do  not  concern  her  in  the  least,  and  slie  believes  herself 
to  possess  the  right  of  imposing  her  veto  on  agreements  arrived 
at  between  indejjendent  Powers. 

We  have  just  found  out,  to  our  own  detriment,  what  this  return 
to  the  traditions  of  the  Second  Emi)ire,  or  raflier  of  French  policy 
in  general,  means.  Every  time  in  the  course  <)f  history  that 
France  believed  herself  to  be  strong  enough,  she  has  endeavored 
to  establish  her  supremacy  over  the  whole  world.  It  is  now 
the  entente  cordiale  which  gives  her  the  necessary  confidence. 

^^^e  can  find  many  instances  of  this  tendency.  As  you  know, 
Denmark  is  a  country  of  absolute  Free  Trade.    Her  customs  duties 
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are  of  a  purely  fiscal  nature.  She  intends  reducing  them  still 
further :  in  order  to  prevent  the  revenue  of  the  Treasury  being  di- 
minished, the  Danish  Government  proposes  to  raise  the  duties  on 
wine,  albeit  in  a  very  slight  proportion.  Nothing  could  be  more  justi- 
fiable. Wine  is  an  article  of  luxury,  and  it  is  only  just  that  the 
wealthier  classes  should  be  called  upon  to  make  a  sacrifice  in  view 
of  increasing  the  general  prosperity.  I  have  now  heard  indirectly, 
but  from  an  absolutely  reliable  source,  that  the  French  Minister  at 
Copenhagen  has  none  the  less  made  imperious  representations  to  the 
Danish  Government,  and  that  these  representations  were  accompanied 
by  a  threat  of  reprisals.  The  step  taken  is  all  the  more  unusual 
seeing  that  Denmark  is  not  bound  to  France  by  any  Treaty,  and 
that  the  French  Customs  Tariff  imposes  prohibitive  duties  on  the 
agricultural  products  which   are  Denmark's  only  exports. 

The  events  which  have  taken  place  in  Brussels,  Berlin, 
and  Copenhagen,  are  perhaps  not  mere  isolated  occurrences.  It  is 
probable  that  not  only  in  those  cities  France  has  returned  to 
her  ancient  habits,  caring  nothing  for  obligations  which  she 
regards  as  irksome,  and  claiming  the  right  to  impose  her  will 
everywhere. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc.  (Signed)  Greindl. 


No.  28. 

M.  E.  de  Cartier,  Belgian  Charge  d' Affaires  in  London, 
to  Baron  Favereau,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

London,  April  12th,  1907. 
Monsieur  le  Baron, 

Public  opinion  has  followed  with  moderate  interest  the  inci- 
dents connected  with  the  journey  of  Their  Majesties  the  King  and 
Queen  in  Spanish  w^aters.  It  would  seem  as  if,  for  the  time  being, 
public  opinion  were  but  little  conceined  about  the  political  possi- 
bilities arising  from  out  of  the  meeting  between  the  Spanish  and 
English  Sovereigns. 

This  indifference,  which  is  perhaps  more  apparent  than  real, 
may  a  prion'  seem  strange,  when  w^e  compare  it  with  the  enthusiasm 
excited  by  the  events  preceding  the  Anglo-French  entente  cordiale; 
but  it  is  easily  explained  by  the  state  of  mind  which  prevails  at 
the  present  moment,  alike  in  political  circles,  and  among  the  popu- 
lation in  general.  The  English  people  are  growing  more  and  more 
accustomed  to  regard  King  Edward  as  being  alone  competent  in  all 
international  problems;  and  they  rightly  admire  his  great  political 
talents,   and  his  fertile  diplomacy.    The  total  absence  of  all  diver- 
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gencies  between  the  two  great  historical  parties  in  questions 
affecting  the  political  destinies  of  England  —  a  circumstance  which 
permits  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  continuing  Lord  Lansdowne's  policy 
without  procrastination  or  interruption  —  aftords  the  clearest  proof 
of  this  state  of  mind. 

Public  opinion  trusts  implicitly  the  sagacity  and  tact  of  the 
King,  and  is  convinced  of  the  ability  of  the  ^Minister  to  whom  the  de- 
fence of  England's  international  interests  are  confided;  it  pays  ever 
less  and  less  attentitm  to  complicated  political  questions,  for  it  knows 
that  tlie  destinies  of  the  Empire  are  in  good  hands. 

The  meeting  at  Cartagena  must  have  been  most  interesting 
from  a  political  point  of  view,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
Moroccan  question  formed  the  subject  of  an  exchange  of  ideas 
between  the  Sovereigns  and  between  the  statesmen  accompanying 
them.  Sir  Charles  Hardinge,  Permanent  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foi-eign  Affairs,  travelled  with  King  Edward,  and  it  is  to  be 
surmised  that  his  conversations  with  the  Spanish  Ministers  will  have 
succeeded  in  dissipating  any  uneasiness  which  might  have  been 
caused  at  Madrid  by  the  occupation  of  Oudja.  The  chief  aim  of 
King  Edward's  visit  to  his  royal  nephew  at  Cartagena  will 
have  been  to  endeavor  to  knit  more  closely  the  ties  uniting  Spain 
and  Great  Britain,  and  to  weaken  as  much  as  possible  the  German 
influence  in  Madrid.  But  we  have  so  far  no  means  of  ascertaining 
the  decisions  taken  at  the  meeting,  nor  its  practical  results. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc.  (Signed)    E.  de  Cartier. 


No.  29. 

Baron  Greindl,  Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Berlin, 

to  Baron  Favereau,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Berlin,  April  18th,  1907. 
Monsieur  le  Baron, 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  despatch  of 
April  15  th,  by  wiiich  you  kindly  communicated  to  me  the  inter- 
esting report  sent  you  on  the  8th  inst.  by  my  colleague  in  Madrid. 

Of  the  three  hypotheses  put  forward  by  Baron  Joostens  in 
order  to  explain  the  object  of  the  meeting  in  Cartagena,  the  last 
is  the  most  plausible.  It  may,  indeed,  be  safely  affirmed  that  this 
hypothesis  is  exact. 

Like  the  Treaty  of  Alliance  with  Japan,  the  entente  cordiale 
with  France,  the  negotiations  now  pending  with  Russia  —  the  King 
of  England's  visit  to  the  King  of  Spain  is  a  strategical  move  in 
the  campaign  undertaken  personally,  with  as  much  perseverance 
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as  success,  by  His  Majesty  Edward  YII  with  a  view  to  the  iso- 
lation of  (xermauy.  England  cannot  expect  any  material  aid  from 
ypain.  According  to  information  published  by  the  Press,  she  has 
promised  her  assistance  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  Spanish  Fleet 
and  the  fortification  of  the  Iberian  coast.  The  building  up  of  a  Fleet 
is  a  task  wliich  requires  much  time;  it  is  difficult  everywhere,  but 
especially  in  a  country  with  disordered  finances,  and  where  not 
only  the  Ministers  but  also  all  the  high  officials,  are  perpetually 
changing.  England  does  not  need  to  come  to  an  agreement  with 
Spain,  in  order  to  be  able  to  concentrate  her  Fleet  in  the  Channel 
and  the  North  Sea  without  compromising  her  position  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. Since  the  day  when  she  obtained  the  friendship  of 
France,  there  is  no  longer  anyone  capable  of  menacing  her  in  the 
latter  sea. 

But  despite  the  military  and  financial  impotence  of  Spain,  an 
understanding  witli  the  Iberian  countries  is  not  without  value. 
The  proof  of  this  has  been  given  at  Algeciras,  at  Tangier,  and 
also  quite  recently  by  the  support  which  the  Madrid  Cabinet  lent 
to  the  English  proposal  concerning  a  limitation  of  armaments.  It 
is  not  easy  to  grasp  the  motives  which  have  induced  Spain  to  let 
herself  be  taken  in  tow  by  France  and  England  in  the  Morocco 
business.  Did  she  imagine  that  France  seriously  and  honestly 
intended  sharing  the  influence  in  Morocco  with  her?  Or  else, 
recognising  that  she  must  finally  renounce  her  century-old  aspirations, 
did  she  wish  to  save  at  least  appearances? 

However  this  may  be,  the  understanding  between  Spain,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  England  and  France,  on  the  other,  is  not  a 
novelty.  The  Cartagena  meeting  simply  confirms,  and  probably 
consolidates,  an  already  existing  situation. 

Neither  will  the  visit  which  the  King  of  England  is  to  pay  the 
King  of  Italy  to-day,  at  Gaete,  reveal  anything  new  to  us.  Italy's 
understanding  with  England  and  France  is  likewise  a  fact,  in  spite 
of  the  Triple  Alliance.  This  understanding  has  existed  since  the 
day  when  Italy  came  to  an  agreement  with  those  Powers  concerning 
the  delimitation  of  interests  in  the  Mediterranean.  Even  if  it  had 
not  previously  existed,  it  would  have  come  spontaneously  into 
being  when  the  entente  cordiale  was  concluded  between  France 
and  England.  How  could  Italy,  in  the  event  of  war,  defend  her 
extensive  coast-line  against  the  united  Fleets  of  England  and 
France?  And  what  could  her  German  and  Austro-Hungarian  Allies 
do  to  protect  her? 

This  zeal  for  uniting,  in  view  of  a  so-called  defensive  purpose, 
Powers  which  are  threatened  b}^  nobody,  may  justly  appear  sus- 
picious. The  ofter  of  100,000  men,  made  by  the  King  of  England 
to  M.  Delcasse,  cannot  be  forgotten  in  Berlin.    We  ourselves  need 
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only  recollect  the  singular  overtures  made  by  Colonel  Barnardiston 
to  General  Ducarme:  and  who  can  tell  if  other  similar  intrigues 
have  not  been  carried  on,  of  which  we  as  yet  know  nothing?  It 
can,  therefore,  be  easily  understood  that  the  steps  taken  by  the 
King  of  England  create  a  certain  apprehension  in  Berlin  —  appre- 
hension whicli  is  shared  in  Vienna,  and  which  is  expressed  in  an 
article  of  the  Freie  Presse  reproduced  and  ni)proved-of  by  the 
Kolnische  Zeitung  the  day  before  yesterday  (No.  402).  This  article 
of  the  Kolnische  ZeiUing  caused  great  emotion  among  several  of  my 
colleagues.  I  did  not  send  it  you,  because  I  saw  immediately  that 
it  voiced  no  other  opinion  than  tliat  of  its  editors.  The  events 
which  followed  proved  me  to  be  right.  The  Kolnische  Zeitung  has 
been  disavowed  in  its  own  columns  this  morning  (No.  409),  in  a 
semi-official  telegram  from  Berlin.  The  Zeitung  printed  the  tele- 
gram, but  has  added  a  note  making  its  reservations.  The  German 
Government  is  unable  to  speak  otherwise  than  it  has  done;  but  I 
would  be  very  much  surprised  if,  at  bottom,  the  things  whicli  the 
Kolnische  Zeitung  can  say,  and  those  which  the  Government  cannot 
say,  were  not  identical. 

According  to  the  report  of  Baron  Joostens.  it  appears  that  too 
much  importance  is  attached  at  Madrid  to  the  idea  of  a  Franco-German 
compromise.  As  I  have  already  reported,  the  overtures  of  the  semi- 
official Press  in  France  were  favorably  received  by  the  semi-official 
organs  in  Germany.  The  Emperor's  rei)ly  to  the  speech  delivered  by 
M.  Cambon  on  presenting  his  credentials,  was  particularly  cordial: 
but  it  can  only  be  a  question  of  an  Agreement  concerning  matters  of 
secondary  importance,  an  Agreement  too  fragile  to  survive  a 
serious  ])olitical  disturbance.  Replying  to  the  interpellation  regarding 
General  Bailloud,  JM.  Clemenceau  has  told  us  what  are  the  real 
feelings  of  the  French.  Until  1870  is  forgotten,  there  can  never^ 
even  at  the  best  of  times,  exist  anything  more  than  correct  and  very^ 
precarious  relations  between  Berlin  and  Paris. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc.  (Signed)  Greindl. 


No.  30. 

Count  Lalaing,  l^elgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  London^ 
to  j\I.  Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

London.  3[ay  24th.  1907. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre, 
Official  Anglo-German  relations  continue  to  be  coldly  correct, 
but  the  antipathy  for  the  German  nation  felt  here  in  all  classes  ot 
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the  population,  is  as  [jionoimced  as  it  was  when  I  wrote  to  you 
on  February  8th,  1907. 

There  are,  however,  some  good  people  who  understand  the 
disadvantages  resulting  from  the  persistence  of  this  hostile  frame 
of  mind:  but  the  palliatives  employed  up  till  now,  which  the 
Liberal  Government  favors,  are  wholly  inefflcacious.  It  is  in  vain 
that  visits  to  Berlin  of  Municipal  Councillors,  members  of  Parliament, 
and  representatives  of  important  newspapers,  have  been  —  and  still 
are  —  organised. 

A  certain  category  of  the  Press,  known  here  by  the  name 
of  Yellow  Press,  is  to  a  large  extent  responsible  for  the 
hostility  which  is  observable  between  the  two  countries.  What 
can,  indeed,  be  expected  from  a  journalist  like  Mr.  Harmsworth, 
now  Lord  Northcliffe,  proprietor  of  the  Bally  Mall.  Dallij  Mirror, 
Daily  Grajjhlc,  Dally  Express,  Evening  News  and  Weekly  Dispatch, 
who,  in  an  interview  which  he  has  granted  to  the  Matin,  says: 
"Yes,  we  detest  the  Germans  cordially.  They  make  themselves 
odious  to  the  whole  of  Europe.  I  will  not  allow  my  paper  to  publish 
anything  which  might  in  any  Avay  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  French; 
but  I  would  not  like  it  to  print  anything  which  might  be  agreeable 
to  the  Germans." 

In  1899  the  same  man  attacked  the  French  with  equal  violence, 
wished  to  boycott  the  Paris  Exhibition,  and  wrote:  "The  French 
have  succeeded  in  convincing  John  Bull  that  they  are  his  deadly 
enemies.  England  has  long  hesitated  between  France  and  Ger- 
many, but  she  has  always  resi)ected  the  German  character,  whereas 
she  has  now  come  to  despise  France.  An  entente  cordiale 
between  England  and  her  nearest  neighbor  is  impossible.  Enough 
of  France,  who  possesses  neither  courage  nor  political  sense!" 

Jonrnalists  of  this  stamp,  publishers  of  cheap  and  widely 
read  newspapers,  are  able  to  poison  at  pleasure  the  mind  of  an 
entire  nation. 

It  is  evident  that  official  circles  in  England  are  pursuing 
in  silence  a  hostile  policy  which  aims  at  the  isohition  of  Ger- 
many; and  that  King  Edward  has  not  disdained  to  jdace  his 
pers<nnil  influence  in  the  service  of  this  idea.  But  it  is  clearly 
dangerous  to  let  the  irresponsible  Press  in  question  inflame 
public  opinion  so  openly. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc. 

(Signed)  Count  Lalaing. 
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No.  31. 
Baron  Greindl,   Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Berlin, 
to  M.  Davignon,    Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Berlin,  May  30th,  1007. 
Monsieur  le  j\[inistre. 

A  Deputation  of  English  journalists  is  at  present  in  Germany, 
returning  the  visit  paid  some  months  ago  by  German  journalists  to 
England.  Nothing  has  been  left  undone  with  a  view  to  giving 
them  the  most  cordial  reception  i)0ssible.  A  steamer  of  the  North 
German  Lloyd  fetched  the  English  journalists  at  Dover,  and  brought 
them  to  Bremerhaven  on  May  27  th.  The  authorities  of  the  city  of 
Bremen,  and  those  of  the  city  of  Hamburg,  received  them  in  the 
most  friendly  manner  i)ossible,  and  the  most  cordial  speeclies  were 
exchanged. 

It  was  the  same  in  Berlin,  where  the  English  journalists 
arrived  yesterday  afternoon  at  one  o'clock.  The  Duke  of  Trachen- 
berg,  Ciiairman  of  the  Reception  Committee,  awaited  them  at  the 
station.  After  luncheon,  the  English  visitors  were  driven  in  auto- 
mobiles through  the  city,  in  order  that  tlie  public  buildings  might 
be  shown  them.  In  the  evening  tliere  was  a  banquet  at  tlie 
Zoological  Garden,  attended  by  very  important  personages  belonging 
to  the  Press,  the  Government,  and  the  commercial  world.  The  toasts 
were  numerous,  and  were  all  inspired  by  the  same  thought:  namely, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  establish  personal  relations  full  of  mutual 
confidence  between  German  and  English  journalists,  in  order  that 
the  prejudices  so  detrimental  to  the  good  relations  between  the 
two  nations  may  be  destroyed.  The  idea  is  an  excellent  one,  and 
those  who  have  i>ropounded  it  are  to  be  congratulated:  but  1  have 
witnessed  so  many  unsuccessful  attempts  made  in  view  of  bringing- 
about  a  rapjjrochemenf,  that  I  cannot  help  remaining  somewhat 
sceptical  as  to  the  final  result.  How  often  have  cordial  speeches 
been  exchanged  —  only  to  be  forgotten  a  week  later,  and  to  be 
succeeded  by  controversies  as  bitter  as  before! 

It  is  all  the  more  difficult  to  improve  the  strained  relations 
between  the  two  countries,  seeing  that  the  latter  are  not  due  to  the 
existence  of  any  iiositive  b(me  of  contention.  If  tliere  existed, 
between  Germany  and  England,  divergencies  such  as  those  which 
existed  formerly  between  London  and  Paris  on  the  subject  of 
Egypt,  such  divergencies  might  be  settled  by  means  of  a  ti-ansaction. 
But  in  the  whole  world  there  is  no  concrete  cause  of  quarrel 
between  Germany  and  England.  The  frigidity  of  their  relations  is 
not   due  to  any  positive,  external  fact.    It  is  a  (juestion  of  feeling. 
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Eii£^Iaiid  is  jealous  of  the  prodigious  progress  accomplished 
by  the  industry,  trade,  and  Mercantile  Marine  of  Germany.  She 
is  used  to  being  without  a  rival,  and  any  competition  appears^ 
to  her  in  the  light  of  an  encroachment  upon  her  rights. 

She  pretends  to  entertain  fears,  of  which  the  sincerity  appears 
to  me  more  than  doubtful,  concerning-  tlie  development  of  the  Im- 
perial Navy.  She  must  nevertheless  know  that  a  German  attack 
is  materially  impossible,  even  in  the  very  distant  future.  Germany, 
on  the  contrary,  has  everything  to  fear.  For  centuries  England 
has  applied  herself  to  the  task  of  destroying  every  foreign 
rieet  as  soon  as  it  attained  a  certain  degree  of  strength. 
Holland  and  France  successively  underwent  this  experience.  Then  came 
Denmark's  turn;  her  ships  were  destroyed  without  the  shadow  of 
a  pretext  by  Nelson,  who  entered  the  port  of  Copenhagen  as  a 
friend.  The  suspicion  felt  by  the  Germans  has  rendered  the  Im- 
perial Navy  popular;  but  the  latter  is,  at  the  most,  strong-  enough 
for  the  purpose  of  defence.  The  majority  of  the  nation  would  not  hear 
of  its  being  developed,  as  long  as  Germany  believed  that  she  could 
reckon  on  the  friendship,  or  at  any  rate  on  the  neutrality  of  England. 

The  suspicion  felt  by  the  Germans  is  further  increased  by 
the  care  which  the  King  of  Eng-land  personally  takes  to  come  to 
understandings  with  the  entire  world  except  Germany,  against  whom 
he  has  no  cause  of  complaint.  The  Press,  likewise,  does  its  best  to 
create  suspicion,  by  representing  every  success  obtained  by  England 
in  the  realm  of  foreign  policy  as  a  further  step  on  the  road  leading 
to  Germany's  isolation.  x4.nd  who  would  venture  to  maintain  that, 
in  this  matter,  the  Press  is  mistaken? 

Far  from  endeavoring  to  embitter  her  relations  with  Eng- 
land, Germany  suffers  from  the  strain,  as  is  proved  by  the 
frequent  attemi)ts  to  effect  a  rapprochement,  in  which  the  ini- 
tiative was  invariably  taken  by  Berlin.  One  of  the  causes  of 
the  failure  of  such  attempts  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  their  exces- 
sive exuberance.  Noisy  demonstrations  of  friendship  correspond 
neither  to  the  reality  of  facts,  nor  to  the  feelings  of  the  two  peop- 
les ;  and  they  have  produced  each  time,  in  Eugland  as  in  Germany, 
a  reaction  which  would  have  been  avoided  if  it  had  simply  been 
proposed  to  maintain  correct  and  normal  relations. 

This  mistake  w^as  not  committed  at  yesterday's  banquet.  The 
important  i)olitical  speeches  made  by  Herr  von  Mlihlberg  as  repre- 
senting the  Chancellor,  and  by  Sir  Frank  Lascelles,  the  British  Am- 
bassador, kept  clear  of  all  dangerous  exaggerations,  and  revealed 
an  effort  to  expose  matters  as  they  really  are.  I  am  sending  you 
both  speeches,  although  I  surmise  that  the  Telegraphic  Agencies  will 
have  already  transmitted  them  to  you;  but  you  will  doubtless  like. 
to  have  an  authentic  copy  of  them. 
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HeiT  von  Miihlbeig  said,  in  substance,  that  when  he  reads 
foreign  newspapers,  including  the  English  ones,  he  finds  in  them 
nearly  every  day  a  legend  skilfully  propagated,  and  devoutly 
believed  by  a  great  number  of  persons,  to  the  effect  that  Germany 
menaces  the  peace  of  the  world.  Especially  does  foreign  opinion 
look  with  suspicion  upon  the  German  Army,  which  it  considers  to 
be  a  formidable  war  machine,  having  ,for  its  object  the  disturbance  of 
the  peace  of  the  world  one  day  or  another.  True.  German.y  possesses 
a  brave  and  powerful  Army,  and  she  is  proud  of  the  fact;  but 
can  it  be  said  that,  since  the  foundation  of  the  Empii-e,  she  has 
ever  misused  her  military  strength?  The  German  military  system 
is  one  hundred  years  old.  Consequently  it  was  introduced  long  be- 
fore the  Empire,  at  a  time  when  there  was  certainly  no  thought  of 
conquests  or  annexations.  Prussia  had  descended  to  the  lowest 
depths  of  misery,  and  her  children  have  sacrificed  everything  in 
order  to  assuie  their  national  independence,  and  to  throw  ofi  the 
strangers  yoke.  Throughout  all  vicissitudes,  the  basis  of  the 
German  military  system  has  not  been  modified. 

It  is  said,  especially  in  England,  that  Germany  conceals  the 
aims  which  she  is  desirous  of  pursuing  with  the  help  of  her  Fleet. 
A  study  of  the  xA.ct  of  January  14th,  1900,  shows  this  to  be 
impossible.  The  Act  in  question  fixes  a  limit  which  the  Executive 
is  unable  to  exceed.  A  comparison  with  the  British  Fleet  must 
convince  every  impartial  observer  that  Germany  only  aspii-es  to 
protect  her  coasts  and  her  maritime  trade.  She  has  no  other  ambi- 
tions. And  this  is  merely  what  every  great  nation,  which  cares 
about  its  honor,  must  desire. 

It  will  perhaps  be  asked,  said  Herr  von  Miihlberg,  if  Germany 
really  needs  such  costly  means  of  defence?  Let  us  contemplate 
the  history  of  the  German  people.  That  history  teaches  terrible 
and  never-to-be-forgotten  lessons.  No  country  in  Europe  has  had 
more  to  suffer,  and  has  bled  more  profusely,  as  the  result  of 
blows  dealt  by  warlike  invaders,  who  came  from  all  the  countries 
of  the  world,  spreading  death  and  havoc  around  them. 

Sceptics  will  i)erliaps  object  that  the  German  Army  and  Navy 
are  dangerous  instruments;  and  tliat  Germany  may  one  day  be 
tempted  to  have  recourse  to  them  in  order  to  open  out  a  wider 
space  for  her  population,  which  is  constantly  increasing.  But 
Germany  has  no  need  of  new  territories;  although  the  number 
of  her  inhabitants  increases  to  the  extent  of  800  000  or  900  000  every 
year,  and  although  emigration  has  become  insignificant,  agriculture 
and  industry  are  everywhere  complaining  of  the  insufficiency  of  labor. 

Herr  von  Miihlberg  does  not  mean  that  the  Germans  are  ascetics. 
They  aspire  to  free  and  honorable  competition  in  the  world's  trade. 
It  is  said  that  German  policy  lacks  stability  and  continuity.    This 
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is  a  mistake,  for  Germany  pursues  everywhere  the  policy  of  the  Open 
Door.  It  is  precisely  the  English  who  should  be  able  to  appreciate 
this  policy.  In  all  the  countries  which  have  come  under  the  influence 
of  England,  the  latter  has  endeavored  to  develop  the  sources  of  pro- 
duction, and  to  raise  the  level  of  civilisation.  Lord  Cromer  has 
recently  done  this  in  Egypt.  The  German  Emperor's  policy  is  based 
on  a  similar  conception  of  the  aim  and  action  of  a  civilised  State. 
It  is  here  that  Germany  and  England  can  meet  and  join  hands  in 
view  of  the  accomplishment  of  a  common  task,  without  detriment 
to  their  friendsliips  and  alliances.  Thus  can  the  Press  of  the  two 
countries,  interpreter  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  both  nations, 
work  together  with  official  circles  in  order  to  establish  a  mutual 
understanding  and  mutual  respect;  for  it  can  combat  falsehood, 
and  allay  unjustifiable  suspicion. 

Sir  Frank  Lascelles,  in  his  replj^  said  that  he  was  naturally 
anxious  to  improve  the  relations  between  Germany  and  England, 
He  expressed  his  agreement  with  the  ideas  put  forward  by  Herr 
von  Mlihlberg  concerning  the  aim  that  the  two  countries  must 
strive  to  realise  in  order  to  lay  the  basis  of  a  mutual  friendship, 
without  endangering  the  cordial  relations  existing  between  them 
and  other  Powers.  Herr  von  Mlihlberg  alluded  —  just  as  Count 
Metternich  did  last  year  —  to  certain  Press  articles  which  create 
bitterness  and  suspicion ;  such  bitterness  and  suspicion  are  only  due 
to  misunderstandings,  and  they  are  perhaps  for  this  very  reason 
more  difficult  to  get  rid  of  than  if  they  were  based  on  a  real 
divergenc}"  of  opinions.  The  situation  has  considerably  improved; 
but  it  would  be  premature  to  say  that  all  misunderstandings  have 
been  removed.  Sir  Frank  Lascelles  confidently  hopes  that  the 
personal  relations  between  German  and  English  journalists,  the 
hearty  welcome  given  to  the  latter,  and  the  assurances  furnished 
by  Herr  von  Mlihlberg  in  the  name  of  the  Imperial  Government, 
will  be  instrumental,  not  only  in  removing  prejudices,  but  in  estab- 
lishing friendly  relations  between  the  two  nations  for  their  mutual 
advantage. 

I  should  be  very  happy  if  the  wishes  expressed  by  Herr 
von  Mlihlberg  and  Sir  Frank  Lascelles,  of  the  sincerity  of  which  I 
am  absolutely  convinced,  could  be  realised.  It  is  possible  that 
the  strained  relations  between  Germany  and  England  may  be 
desirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  paltry  and  short-sighted 
political  calculations;  but  such  a  strain  endangers  the  peace  of 
Europe,  which  the  preponderance  of  Germany  has  guaranteed 
during  the  last  36  years.  For  it  encourages  the  ambitions  of 
those  statesmen  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  status  quo. 

Sir  Frank  Lascelles  must  know  better  than  anyone  else  the 
difficulties   of  the   task  which  he  has  assigned  to  the  two   nations 
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and  also  to  himself.  For  the  last  twelve  years  I  have  witnessed 
the  efforts  made  bj'  him  with  a  view  to  its  accomplishment.  Although 
he  rightly  enjoys  the  entire  confidence  of  the  Emperor  and  of 
the  German  Government,  and  although  he  is  gifted  with  remark- 
able statesmanlike  qualities,  he  has  up  till  now  met  with  very  little 
success.  His  speech  of  yesterday  proves  that  he  is  under  no  illusion, 
but  that  he  nevertheless  continues  working,  without  being  discour- 
aged, along  the  lines  hitherto  followed  by  him. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc. 

(Signed)  Greindl. 


No.  32. 

Baron  Greindl,   Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Berlin, 
to  M.   Davignon,   Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Berlin,  June  8th,  1907. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre, 

The  Emperor  has  telegraphed  his  hearty  congratulations  to 
Herr  von  Miihlberg,  on  the  occasion  of  the  si)eech  delivered  at 
the  banquet  in  honor  of  the  English  journalists,  which  I  discussed 
in  my  report  of  May  30  th  last,  No.  1578/865.  This  telegram, 
which  has  not  been  published,  proves  that  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  correctly  interpreted  His  Majesty's 
own  thoughts. 

The  visit  of  the  journalists  finished  as  well  as  it  had  begun. 
On  May  31st  they  were  invited  to  the  s})ring  parade  of  the 
Potsdam  Garrison.  A  special  train  conveyed  them  thither,  and 
special  places  were  reserved  for  them  in  front  of  the  Castle.  Thej^ 
warmly  cheered  tlie  Emperor  when  His  Majesty  [)assed  in  front  of 
them.  Under  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Trachenberg,  they  went 
to  the  New  Palace  and  to  Sanssouci,  where  they  were  received  by 
a  Master  of  the  Ceremonies.  Luncli  was  served  in  the  Orangerie. 
After  lunch  the  Emperor  arrived,  and  conversed  in  a  very  friendly 
manner  with  the  principal  guests.  The  journalists  subsequently  laid 
wreaths   on   the  tombs  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Empress  Frederic. 

The  next  day,  the  English  journalists  left  for  Dresden,  where 
they  were  equally  well  received  by  the  King,  the  Municipality,  the 
Press,  and  the  population.  The  same  thing  hai)i)ened  in  Munich, 
Frankfurt,  Cologne,  and  Eudesheim.  From  thence  the  journalists 
went  to  Kiel,  where  they  embarked  for  Copenhagen.  They  were, 
it  appears,  extremely  satisfied  with  the  welcome  extended  to  them. 
The  semi-official  Press  has  often  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
personal  relations  established  between  English  and  German  journalists 
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may  contribute  to  improve  the  relations  between  the  two  countries. 
The  representatives  of  the  English  Press  must  have  carried  away 
with  them  the  impression  that  this  hope  is  very  sincerely  shared 
by  the  nation  and  the  Government    alike. 

Other  manifestations  of  the  same  kind  are  equally  calculated 
to  strengthen  such  a  conviction.  An  English  Parliamentary 
Commission  is  at  present  in  Germany  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
the  navigable  waterways.  The  Commission  has  been  very  well 
received,  and  nothing  has  been  left  undone  with  a  view  to 
facilitating  its  task. 

The  visit  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  is  announced  for 
June  22nd.    A  most  cordial  reception   is  being  prepared  for   him. 

What  will  remain  of  all  these  demonstrations  ?  Probably 
nothing  at  all.  The  report  which  you  kindly  communicated  to  me 
by  your  despatch  of  the  day  before  yesterday  (P.  No.  (^0 16),  shows 
that  my  London  colleague,  who  is  better  able  to  judge  the  situation 
than  i  am,  is  even  more  sceptical  than  myself.  As  Count  de 
Lalaing  very  rightly  says,  the  King  of  England  is  personally 
pursuing  a  policy  of  which  the  final  aim  is  the  isolation  of 
Germany.  His  activity  reflects  the  feelings  of  the  nation,  led 
astray  by  an  unscrupulous  Press,  the  only  concern  of  which  is 
to  have  a  large  circulation,  and  which  is  consequently  bent  on 
inflaming  popular  passions  as  much  as  possible  It  is  not  only  the 
cheap  papers  which  stoop  to  play  this  part.  The  Times  has 
carried  on  for  many  years  a  campaign  of  slander  and  falsehood. 
Its  Berlin  correspondent,  who  has  nevertheless  every  means 
of  obtaining  reliable  information,  stirs  up  the  hatred  of  the 
English  against  the  Germans  by  attributing  to  the  Imperial 
Government  ambitious  plans  of  which  the  absurdity  is  evident, 
and  by  accusing  it  of  shady  intrigues  of  which  it  has  never 
dreamt.  None  the  less  does  the  English  public  believe  these 
things,  simply  because  such  inventions  correspond  to  its  prejudices. 
How,  under  such  circumstances,  could  the  very  small  group  of 
conscientious  and  far-sighted  writers  diminish  the  current  of  feeling 
hostile  to  Germany?  The  great  majority  of  the  E' glish  journalists 
who  accepted  German  hospitality  doubtless  belong  to  this  elite. 
An  effort  has  been  made  to   convert  the  righteous. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc. 

(Signed)  Greindl. 
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No.   33. 

M.  A.  Leghait,    Belgian  Minister  PlenijDotentiaiy  in  Paris, 
to  M.  Davignon,   Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Paris,  June  17th,  1907. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre, 

The  friendl}'  relations  and  the  understanding  which  have 
existed  for  about  two  years  between  France,  England,  and  Spain, 
have  just  been  consolidated  in  a  manner  that  is  highly  characteristic 
of  the  grouping  of  the  Powers,  and  of  the  care  taken  by  them  to 
guard  themselves  by  means  of  peaceful  Agreements  against  all 
emergencies. 

France  and  England  have  just  concluded,  simultaneously, 
identical  Agreements  with  Spain.  According  to  the  declarations 
made  yesterday  by  M.  Pichon,  this  Agreement  is  of  a  purely  di- 
plomatic nature,  and  contains  neither  a  Military  Convention,  nor 
secret  clauses.  Its  object  is  to  maintain  the  status  quo  in  those 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic  where  the  Contracting 
Parties  possess  interests.  The  Contracting  Parties  guarantee  recipro- 
cally their  respective  possessions,  and  also  the  liberty  of  their  com- 
munications with  such  possessions.  The  Agreement  has  been  com- 
municated to  the  Governments  of  Germany,  Russia,  Austria -Hungary, 
Italy,  Japan,  the  T'nited  States,  and  Portugal. 

In  the  enclosed  article  you  will  find,  Monsieur  le  Ministre 
very  precise  details  concerning  the  origin  and  the  scope  of  these 
Agreements,  and  also  concerning  the  instructions  furnished  to  the 
French  Ambassadors  entrusted  witli  the  duty  of  explaining  them  to 
the  Governments  to  which  they  are  accredited.  There  is  no 
question  of  a  Triple  Alliance,  nor  even  of  a  triple  agreement,  which 
would  have  given  the  understanding  in  question  an  importance 
calculated  to  alarm  certain  Chancelleries;  but  if  the  identical  aim 
pursued  by  both  Agreements,  and  their  simultaneous  conclusion 
are  considered,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  triple  agreement,  having  a 
homogeneous   aim  in  view,   does  as  a  matter  of  fact  exist. 

After  the  Franco- Japanese  Agreement,  which  was  but  a  clever 
English  manoeuvre,  France  obtains  new  guarantees  for  her  oversea 
possessions;  she  associates  herself  with  Great  Britain's  policy;  the 
latter  aims  at  maintaining  the  status  quo  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  at  preventing  any  other  Power  from  acquiring  intluence  or 
possessions  there. 

It  must  be  recognised  that  the  Agreements  in  question  are  of 
an  essentially  peaceful  character,  and  we  may  even  believe  that 
they  furnish   a  guarantee   of  peace;   but   it  may  well  be  asked,  at 
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the  same  time,  what  are  the  dangers  which  justify  such  minute 
precautions?  For  the  moment,  France  profits  by  the  entente 
cordiale  with  England,  and  M.  Pichon's  diplomatic  success  is  cele- 
brated in  Paris;  but  there  are  a  good  many  people  who  fear  that 
precisely  these  efforts  to  guarantee  peace  may  eventually  lead  to 
war.  This  fear  is  shared  by  all  far-sighted  persons;  the  latter  are 
endeavoring  to  put  public  opinion  and  Parliament  on  their  guard, 
and  to  prevent  them  from  being  so  exhilarated  by  such  successes 
that  they  shall  neglect  to  take  the  necessary  precautions  against  the 
dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed;  the  said  far-sighted  persons 
point  out  unceasingly  that,  if  difficulties  should  arise  in  Europe, 
France  would  be  the  first  to  bear  the  weight  and  the  consequences 
of  them. 

England  is  admirably  preparing  her  ground;  but  has  France, 
who  is  associating  herself  with  British  policy,  taken  the  indispensable 
precautions  in  order  to  prevent  herself  being  one  day  sacrificed  to 
that  policy?  The  uncertainty  prevailing  on  this  subject  leads  us  to 
suppose  that  a  more  extensive  Agreement  than  the  entente  cordiale 
exists  between  France  and  Great  Britain  —  but  that  this  Agreement 
will  remain  in  a  latent  condition  until  the  time  when  events  shall 
require  the  publication  of  its  provisions. 

In  order  to  guard  herself  at  the  present  moment  against 
perhaps  imaginary  dangers,  or  in  order  to  strengthen  the  po- 
sition of  the  men  who  are  shaping  her  home  policy,  France  is 
contracting  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  will  weigh  very  heavily 
upon  her  when  England  reveals  the  aims,  in  the  service  of  which 
she  intends  placing  the  forces  that  she  has  succeeded  in  rallying 
aronnd  her. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc. 

(Signed)  A.  Leghait. 


No.  34. 

Count  Lalaing,  Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  London, 
to  M.  Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

London,  June  19  th,  1907. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre, 
As  a  corollary  to  the  Agreement  recently  concluded  between 
Spain  and  France  concerning  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo 
in  regard  to  their  possessions  in  the  Mediterranean  basin  and  in 
the  Atlantic,  Spain  has  just  signed  an  Agreement  with  England,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  guarantee  the  possessions  of  the  two  countries 
in  the  regions  bordering  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Ocean.    The 
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provisions  of  this  latter  agreement  have  not  yet  been  published; 
the  fact  that  an  understanding  has  been  arrived  at  between  Madrid 
and  London,  was  only  revealed  by  the  indiscretion  of  a  Paris 
newspaper. 

The  reason  furnished  by  the  English  for  theii^  policy,  which 
is  of  course  essentially  peaceful,  is  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a 
further  safeguard  for  the  route  to  India  and  the  Far  East.  The 
Spanish  Ports  will,  in  case  of  need,  be  at  their  disposal.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  British  Press  declares  that  Germany  has  no 
reason  to  complain  of  the  Anglo-Spanish  Agreement,  which  is  in 
nowise  directed  against  Berlin.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  suppose 
that  Germany  will  not  see  in  this  Agreement  the  continuation 
of  that  British  policy  which  strives,  by  all  possible  meaus,  to 
isolate  the  (xermau  Empire. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc. 

(Signed)  Count  Lalaing. 


No.  35. 

Baron  Greindl,  Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Berlin, 
to  M.  Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Berlin,  June  22nd,  1907. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre, 

To  judge  by  the  first  comments  published  by  the  newspapers 
in  touch  with  the  Government,  the  latter  intends  adopting  an  en- 
tirely passive  attitude  with  regard  to  the  two  new  international 
Agreements  which  have  just  been  made  known. 

The  Agreement  between  France  and  Japan  confirms  the  two 
principles  of  the  integrity  of  China  and  the  Open  Door.  These 
stipulations  were  already  contained  seven  years  ago  in  an  Agree- 
ment between  Germany  and  England,  to  which  several  Powers  — 
including  France  and  Japan  —  adhered. 

The  Agreement  between  England,  France,  and  Spain  is  not 
yet  published,  and  the  Contracting  Parties  did  not  intend  making  it 
known  until  August.  An  indiscretion,  committed  in  Rome,  revealed 
it  prematurely  to  the  newspapers.  I  have  been  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity of  convincing  myself  that  their  information  is  exact.  The 
three  Powers  recognise  the  status  quo  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
in  the  Atlantic,  and  they  will  act  in  concert  with  each  other  regard- 
ing the  measures  to  be  taken  in  case  theii'  possessions  should  be 
menaced. 

Nothing  in  all  this  infringes  on  the  rights  of  Germany.  The 
Imperial   Government  has  been  kept  informed,   by  the  Japanese 
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and  French  Governments,  of  the  negotiations  between  the  two 
countries.  It  is  already  some  days  since  the  Spanish,  French,  and 
British  Ambassadors  went  separately  to  the  Imperial  Foreign  Office, 
in  order  to  notify  the  latter  of  the  communications  exchanged  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  Agreement.  Everything  was  therefore  perfectly 
correct,  and  no  basis  existed  upon  which  an  official  complaint  could 
have  been  founded. 

None  the  less  a  very  disagreable  impression  has  been  pro- 
duced in  Berlin,  for  the  reasons  which  I  took  the  liberty  of  ex- 
plaining to  you  in  my  report  of  May  13th  last. 

International  understandings  are  the  fashion  of  the  day.  After 
the  Franco-Russian  Alliance,  we  had  the  Agreement  between  Italj^  on 
the  one  hand,  and  France  and  England,  on  the  other,  concerning  the 
Mediterranean;  the  Alliance  between  England  and  Japan;  the  Agree- 
ment by  means  of  which  England  and  France  disposed  of  Egypt 
and  Morocco.  England  is  negotiating  with  Russia  in  view  of  the 
delimitation  of  frontiers  and  spheres  of  influence  in  Asia.  All  these 
understandings  can  be  explained,  either  by  the  desire  to  put  an 
end  to  old  quarrels  or  to  prevent  new  divergencies  from  cropping 
up  or  else  by  the  wish  to  furnish  the  Governments  interested  with 
a  guarantee  that  they  shall  not  be  checked  in  the  satisfaction  of 
their  ambitions. 

The  two  last  Agreements  do  not  —  like  those  which  I  have 
just  mentioned  —  respond  to  political  necessities.  They  might,  indeed, 
if  they  do  not  conceal  an  afterthought,  be  considered  as  purely  orna- 
mental. Japan  by  herself  is  well  able  to  guarantee  the  integrity  of 
China,  until  it  shall  be  convenient  for  her  to  destroy  that  integritj^ 
herself.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  England  should  need  the 
help  of  Spain  to  defend  her  position  in  Eg}^pt,  Cyprus,  Malta,  and 
Gibraltar.  Who  dreams  of  attacking  that  position?  And  who,  more- 
over, has  the  means  of  so  doing?  The  safety  of  France  in  Algeria 
and  Tunis  is  not  less  well  assured.  The  danger  could  only  arise 
from  one  of  the  Signatory  Powers  themselves,  if  the  friendship 
actually  existing  between  them  should  one  day  come  to  an  end. 
Should  such  an  hypothesis  be  realised,  the  present  Agreements 
would  ijjso  facto  cease  to  exist. 

If  they  do  not  contain  any  secret  clauses,  these  Agreements 
would  appear  to  have  been  concluded  merely  for  the  pleasure  of 
leaving  Germany  once  more  out  of  consideration  when  settling  inter- 
national questions.  The  precautions  taken  against  imaginary  perils 
are  such  as  to  awaken  and  to  develop  among  the  nations  the 
idea  that  Germany  is  the  aggressive  Power,  and  that  the  other 
Powers  are  compelled  to  unite  in  order  to  protect  themselves 
against  her  designs. 
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If  tho  treaties  in  questiou  were  only  snperflnous,  little 
harm  would  be  done;  but  they  constitute  a  danger  for  the  peace 
they  pretend  to  consolidate,  because  they  give  rise  in  anti- 
German  circles  to  the  conviction  that  the  day  is  drawing  near 
on  which  such  circles  will  see  their  hopes  realised. 

The  German  Press  is  dissatisfied:  but  no  semi-official  com- 
munique has  as  yet  appeared. 

Better,  however,  than  any  official  or  semi-official  declarations, 
the  following  fact  will  enable  you  to  understand  the  real  feelings  of 
the  Imperial  Government.  The  Spanish  Ambassador  was  the  first  to 
notify  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  of  the  communications  exchanged 
between  Spain,  France,  and  England.  After  reading  these  communi- 
cations, the  Ambassador  endeavored  to  point  out  that  the  Agreement 
is  in  nowise  directed  against  Germany,  and  that  its  aim  is  wholly 
peaceful  and  defensive.  Herr  von  Miihlberg  interrupted  him  by 
saying:  "Yes,  I  know;  we  are  advancing  toward  an  era  of  i)erpetual 
peace" ".  This  ironical  remark  is  more  eloquent  than  a  long  speech. 
Herr  von  Miihlberg  made  no  comment  when  the  French  Ambassador 
made  him  a  similar  notification  a  few  minutes  later. 

He  is  not  obliged  to  be  as  reserved  in  his  conversations  with 
a  third  party.  I  saw  him  yesterday,  and  I  observed  that  his  views 
are  the  same  as  mine.  He  added  that  the  Agreement  causes  uneasi- 
ness more  by  reason  of  its  mise  en  scene  than  by  an3'thing  else. 
The  contents  of  the  communications  exchanged  are  of  no  parti- 
cular importance:  and  the  communications  would  not  have  pro- 
duced the  same  effect,  if  they  had  been  immediately  published. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  does  not 
consider  the  incident  as  tragical ;  for  it  does  not  in  any  way  modify 
a  situation  which  was  already  known.  But  he  regards  it  as  a  new 
symptom  of  that  situation. 

I  must   ask  you  to  look  upon  Herr  von  Miihlberg's   remarks 

to  me.  as  strictly  confidential. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc. 

(Signed)  Greindl. 


No.   36. 

Baron  Greindl,   Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Berlin, 
to  M.  Davignon,   Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Berlin,  July  1st,  1907. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre, 
The  German  Press  has  discussed  the  invitation  to  dinner  sent 
by  the  Emperor   at  Kiel   to  M.  Etienne,    and   also   the   two  long 
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conversations  following  it,  but  without  going  very  far  into  the  matter. 
The  account  of  these  audiences  published  by  the  Paris  Journal 
is  evidently  misleading.  It  attributes  to  the  Emperor  words  which 
His  Majesty  certainly  did  not  pronounce.  The  version  given, 
according  to  a  telegram  of  the  Vossische  Zeitung,  by  the  Senator 
Saint-Germain,  a  friend  of  M.  Etienne,  is  more  likely.  According 
to  this  version,  the  Emperor  said  that  he  was  ready  to  join  the 
other  Powers  in  bringing  pressure  to  hear  on  the  Makhzen,  with  a 
view  to  inducing  the  latter  to  carry  out  the  reforms  agreed  to  at 
Algeciras ;  and,  further,  that  he  had  no  objection  to  France  policing 
the  frontier  between  Algeria  and  Morocco. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  subject  of  the  conversation,  it 
is  certain  that  His  Majesty  received  M.  Etienne  in  the  most  cordial 
manner,  and  that  the  latter  was  very  agreeably  impressed.  His' Ma- 
jesty always  receives  with  particular  honors  all  the  French  who  are 
presented  to  him. 

M.  Etienne  traveled  from  Kiel  to  Berlin,  where  he  had  a  very 
long  interview  with  the  Chancellor.  A  short  note  published  by  the 
Press,  and  evidently  inspired,  says  that  Prince  Billow  will  doubtless 
have  been  charmed  by  the  personality  of  the  eminent  statesman 
who  visited  him;  and  that  the  friendly  and  flattering  reception 
which  M.  Etienne  met  with  in  Berlin,  mil  have  been  in  complete 
harmony  with  the  reception  accorded  by  the  Emperor  at  Kiel  to 
his  French  guests. 

It  is  evident  that  the  new  French  Ambassador  in  Berlin, 
M.  Cambon,  desires  to  improve  the  relations  between  his  country 
and  Germany;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  has  made 
concrete  proposals,  or  that  he  intends  making  them,  as  soon  as  he 
judges  it  opportune  to  do  so. 

Without  revealing  any  secrets  to  me,  M.  Cambon  told  me 
recently  that  he  regretted  to  find  the  German  Government 
invariably  suspicious  of  France.  A  short  time  previously^  Herr 
von  Milhlberg  told  me  that  M.  Cambon  had  expressed  himself  in  a 
similar  way  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State.  Herr  von  Milhlberg 
added  that  he  desired  nothing  more  than  to  have  confidence, 
provided  France  proved  her  sincerity  by  her  acts.  The  regret 
expressed  by  M.  Cambon  would  be  meaningless,  if  the  French  Am- 
bassador had  not  made,  or  tried  to  make,  overtures  concerning  some 
particular  question. 

M.  Etienne's  journey  to  Kiel,  and  the  way  in  which  he  was 
received  there,  must  consequently  be  noted  down  as  symptoms,  the 
importance  of  which  should  not,  however,  be  exaggerated.  Correct 
relations  between  Berlin  and  Paris  are  the  most  that  can  be  hoped 
for.  In  order  to  eftect  a  real  and  durable  rapprochement,  it  would 
be   necessary   to   forget   the  revanche;   and  there   is   not   a  single 
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Frenchman,  even  amongst  the  wisest  and  most  peaceful,  who,  at  the 
bottom  of  his  heart,  does  not  hope  that  he  will  some  day  witness 
the  latter. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc.  (Signed)  Greindl. 


No.  37. 

M.  E.  de  Cartier,    Belgian  Charge    d' Affaires    in  London, 
to   M.    Davignon,    Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

London,  August  10th,  1907. 

Monsieur  le  Ministre, 

Public  opinion  in  England  is  watching  the  development  of 
the  Moroccan  crisis  with  interest.  The  newspapers  publish  long 
columns  of  news,  but  they  are  in  general  fairly  moderate  in  the 
comments  and  reflections  with  which  the  sad  events  happening  at 
Casablanca  and  elsewhere  inspire  them. 

If  public  opinion  is,  in  this  question,  entirely  favorable  to 
France,  this  is  not  so  much  because  the  English  are  rejoiced  to  see 
the  first  results  of  the  pacific  penetration  formerly  recommended 
by  M.  Delcasse:  but  because  they  imagine,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
that  the  military  measures  which  are  being  taken  at  present 
in  the  Moroccan  ports,   are  disagreeable  to  drermauy. 

After  having  paid  high  tribute  to  the  courage  of  the  French 
and  the  Spaniards,  the  big  English  newspapers  persistently  caU 
attention  to  certain  articles  published  in  the  Vienna  Press,  which  they 
suspect  of  reflecting  the  secret  aspirations  of  the  Friedrichstrasse 
(sic!);  they  endeavor  to  contrast  the  contents  of  these  articles  with 
the  less  sybiliue  declarations  reproduced  by  the  most  important 
German  organs. 

Without  going  so  far  as  to  express  the  hope  that  the  bom- 
bardment of  Casablanca  will  entail,  for  Moi'occo,  the  same  consequences 
as  that  of  Alexandria,  in  1882,  entailed  for  Egypt,  the  English 
Press  insists  on  the  necessity  of  establishing  order  at  all  costs, 
and  of  guaranteeing  the  safety  of  life  and  property.  The  Standard 
alone  —  voicing  on  this  occasion  the  strong  desire  for  intervention 
slumbering  in  the  British  mind  —  expresses  astonishment  at  the 
apathy  disi)layed  by  the  Government  in  view  of  the  events  which 
are  taking  place.  It  deplores  that  France  should,  together  with 
Spain,  assume  the  duty  of  policing  Morocco,  and  that  England 
should  be  content  with  playing  a  subordinate  part. 

The  Bailij  News,  which,  in  the  intervals  of  its  campaign 
against  the  Congo  Free  State,   is  busy   erecting  altars  to  Russian 
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Nihilists  and  Italian  Anarchists,  protests  —  somewhat  prematurel}' 
it  would  seem  —  against  the  barbarity  of  the  repression  at  Mazagan. 

The  Tribune,  the  organ  of  the  Non- conformist  ministers 
and  of  the  Radical  humanitarians,  calls  attention  —  not  without 
sadness  —  to  the  fact  that  the  French  and  Spanish  squadrons 
bombarded  Casablanca  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Hague 
Conference  was  passing  a  resolution  in  favor  of  prohibiting  the 
bombardment  of  undefended  ports. 

The  Westminster  Gazette,  which  represents  the  views  of 
the  moderate  section  of  the  Party  in  power,  after  having  alluded 
to  the  conversations  of  M.  Cambon  with  Prince  Billowy  expresses 
the  hope  that  France  —  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  Europe,  and 
at  the  cost  of  the  lives  of  half-a-dozen  sailors  —  will  be  able  at  last 
to  acquire  freedom  of  action  in  Morocco,  so  as  to  fulfil  satisfactorily 
the  task  assigned  to  her  by  treaty. 

This  morning's  newspapers  publish,  without  any  comment, 
some  news  relating  to  the  siege  of  the  British  Consulate  at  Casa- 
blanca; and  they  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  British  Consul 
at  Mazagan  has  exi)ressed  the  wish  to  see  the  lives  and  property 
of  British  subjects  protected  by  a  warship. 

The  fears  entertained  concerning  the  fate  of  the  Kaid  Mac 
Lean  have  been  temporarily  allayed,  since  it  has  become  known 
that  he  is  no  longer  Raisuli's  prisoner,  and  that  he  is  placed 
under  the  protection  of  the  Hkmass. 

I  will  take  care  to  keep  you  informed  of  the  possible  devel- 
opment of  the  events  now^  taking  place,  in  so  far  as  they  affect 
English  interests. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc. 

(Signed)   E.  de  Cartier. 


No.  38. 

Count  de  Lalaing,  Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  London, 
to  M.  Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

London,  October  11th,  1907. 

Monsieur  le  Ministre, 
I  have  the  honor  to  call  your  attention  to  the  enclosed  leader, 
which  appeared  in  yesterday's  Times  on  the  subject  of  the  forth- 
coming visit  of  the  German  Emperor,  and  which  is  much  commented 
upon.  The  Times  seizes  the  opportunity  in  order  to  strike  a 
number  of  blows   at  Prince  Bulow.    It  reproaches  the  Chancellor 
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with  feigning  a  sincere  desire  to  come  to  an  understanding  with 
England,  whilst  secreily  encouraging  the  reptile  Press  in  its  at- 
tacks. It  insinuates  that,  if  the  Chancellor  apparently  entertains 
friendlier  feelings  for  Great  Britain,  this  is  due  solely  to  the  fact 
that  the  entente  cordiale  between  London  and  Paris,  and  the 
Anglo-Russian  Agreement,  have  revealed  to  him  the  strong  po- 
sition of  England.    And  then  the  German  Fleet  is  not  ready. 

The  Times  adds,  perfidiously:  "We  hope  that  Berlin  regrets 
the  hostile  attitude  adopted  during  the  Boer  War.  We  are  ready 
to  forgive,  but  not  to  forget,  this  incident  —  provided  the  repen- 
tance be  sincere:  and  nothing  in  the  attitude  of  Germany  has,  up 
to  now,  proved  this.  If  he  wishes  to  prove  his  sincerity,  the 
Chancellor  must  make  advances  to  our  friends,  the  French,  >imilar 
to  those  which  he  so  liberally  makes  to  us.  Sir  Edward  Grey  has 
said  that  the  improvement  of  the  relations  between  Germany  and 
England  depends  on  an  improvement  of  those  between  Germany 
and  France." 

The  Liberal  Press  condemns  this  language,  which  it  declares 
to  be  insolent  and  clumsy.  The  rnhune  and  the  Westnliiister 
Gazette  are  especially  severe,  and  affirm  that  the  Emperor  -will  be 
well  received.  As  for  the  Sociali^ts,  they  have  announced  that 
they  will  let  the  Emperor  know,  when  he  passes  through  the 
streets  of  London,  what  the  English  workmen  think  of  His  Imiterial 
Majesty.  But  it  does  not  seem  that  these  threats  are  taken  seri- 
ously, and  it  is  hoped  that  the  i)recautions  taken  will  be  ^ufficient 
to  prevent  any  incidents. 

The  Emperor  and  Empress,  probably  accompanied  by  Prince 
Billow,  will  arrive  in  England  on  the  11th  of  next  month,  and 
will  stay  at  Windsor.  On  the  13th,  their  Majesties  will  lunch  with 
the  Lord  Mayor  in  the  City,  and  wiU  then  return  to  Windsor,  where 
they  will  remain  for  a  week. 


I  have  the  honor,  etc. 


(Signed)  Count  de  Lalaing. 


No.   39. 

Baron  Greindl,   Belgian  Mini.^ter  Plenipotentiary  in  Berlin, 
to  M.  Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Berlin,  Januaiy  27th.  1908. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre, 
Not  until  this  morning  was  I  able  to  read   the   full  report  of 
the  speech  made  by  M.  Delcasse  in  the  French  Chamber.    I  did  not 


wish  to  write  to  3'ou  on  the  sabject  as  long  as  I  was  only  in  pos- 
session of  a  telegraphic  summary,  which  might  possibly  not  have 
conveyed  an  exact  impression  of  it.  This  speech  has  impressed 
me  unfavorably,  not  because  M.  Delcasse,  after  three  years  of 
silence,  has  pronounced  the  panegyric  of  his  own  policy  (this  was 
to  be  expected);  but  because  of  the  applause  with  which  it  was 
received,  and  on  account  of  the  comments  of  the  Press,  especially 
in  London.  The  speech  teems  with  allusions,  which  cannot  fail  to 
hurt  Germany's  feelings.  The  speaker  said  that  the  Imperial 
Government,  having  no  pretext  whatsoever  for  interfering  in  the 
affairs  of  Morocco,  must  have  had  special  reasons  for  so  doing. 
He  said  that  Europe  had  just  escaped  from  a  sort  of  hegemony; 
and  that,  on  the  Continent  thus  liberated,  all  the  nations  to  whom 
the  cause  of  European  independence  is  dear,  and  who  wish  to  con- 
solidate this  independence,  are  grouped  around  France. 

"^Miere  has  M.  Delcasse  seen  Germany  endeavoring  to  impose 
her  supremacy  on  the  other  European  nations?  We  are  her 
nearest  neighbors,  and  during  twenty  years  I  have  never  noticed 
that  the  Imperial  Government  has  manifested  the  slightest 
inclination  to  take  advantage  of  its  strength  and  of  our  weakness. 
I  only  wish  that  all  the  other  great  Powers  had  shown  the 
same  consideration  for  us. 

M.  Delcasse  says  that  Germany  has  never  intended  going  to 
war  for  the  sake  of  Morocco.  This  is  very  true;  but  instead  of 
attributing  such  moderation  to  the  peaceful  sentiments  of  the 
Emperor,  he  ascribes  it  to  the  fact  that  France  had  the  majority 
of  the  great  Powers  and  universal  public  opinion  on  her  side  — 
that  she  was  able  to  rely  on  powerful  friends,  on  a  faithful  ally, 
and  above  all  on  herself. 

In  other  words,  M.  Delcasse  boasts  of  having  maintained  the 
peace  of  the  world,  thanks  to  the  efforts  made  by  him  and  the  King 
of  England  to  isolate  Germany. 

M.  Delcasse  says  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  misrepresent  a 
foreign  policy  —  namely,  his  own  —  which  has  twice  preserved  the 
peace  of  Europe. 

Under  what  circumstances?  When  has  the  peace  of  Europe 
been  menaced,  otherwise  than  by  the  French  hopes  of  revanche? 

In  its  yesterday's  issue  (No.  90),  the  KdlniscJw  Zeitung  published 
an  evidently  inspired  telegram  from  Berlin.  I  would  ask  you  to 
pay  special  attention  to  the  passage  in  which  it  is  said  that  the 
French  Government  and  nation  must  be  deemed  the  best  judges  as  to 
whether  the  present  moment  is  opportune  for  reviving  old  quarrels. 
The  semi-official  correspondent  would  have  preferred  not  to  dwell 
on  such  quarrels,  at  a  time  when  the  Moroccan  question  is  still 
the  center  of  public  interest,   and   in  view   of  the   fact  that  this 
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question  may  very  likely  give  rise  to  farther  negotiations  between 
France  and  Germany  —  negotiations  which  will  not  be  rendered 
easier  by  an  eminent  statesman  such  as  M.  Delcasse  striking  a 
chord  so  distinctly  jingoistic. 

The  language  of  the  semi-ofiicial  telegram  is  as  calm  as  pos- 
sible; it  is  all  the  more  worthy  of  notice,  seeing  that  M.  Delcasse 
reproaches  the  French  Government  with  not  having  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  Algeciras  Act  as  it  ought  to  have  done;  and  that 
he  puts  the  question:  who  could  understand  France  showing  weak- 
ness, in  view  of  the  position  which  she  has  reconquered,  and  when 
her  future  as  a  great  Power  is  at  stake? 

M.  Delcasse's  speech  means  nothing,  unless  it  be  an  exhortation 
to  resume  his  policy  —  albeit  the  latter  only  differs  slightly  in  form 
from  that  of  his  successor  — ,  and  to  entrust  the  destinies  of  France 
once  more  to  M.  Delcasse  himself. 

The  Deputies  who  cheered  him  were  the  same  as  those  who 
let  him  fall  three  years  ago  because  they  considered  him  to  be 
too  rash.  Do  they  imagine  that  something  has  changed  in  Ger- 
many? Do  they  believe  that  Russia's  wounds  are  sufficiently  healed 
to  permit  of  her  coming  to  the  help  of  France?  Are  they  speculating 
on  the  weakness  of  the  Government's  majority  in  the  Reichstag, 
on  the  precarious  state  of  the  German  and  Prussian  finances,  on 
the  uneasiness  caused  by  the  financial  crisis  and  the  dearness 
of  living,  on  the  recriminations  against  Prussia  to  be  found  in  the 
Press  —  and  sometimes  in  the  Parliaments  —  of  the  South  German 
States,  and  especially  in  Bavaria? 

If  this  be  the  case,  they  are  entertaining  the  most  dangerous 
illusions.  I  was  in  Bavaria  in  1870.  The  hostility  against  Prussia 
was  then  incomparably  greater  than  it  is  to-day,  for  the  country 
was  still  smarting  from  the  defeat  inflicted  in  1866.  On  the  day  when 
it  became  necessary  to  march  against  the  common  enemy,  every- 
thing was  forgotten.  .4  fortiori  would  this  be  the  case  to-day. 
Particularism  is  still  very  strong,  and  will  remain  so;  but  there  is 
no  longer  a  single  German  who  desires  a  return  to  the  former  con- 
dition of  isolation  and  impotence. 

In  concluding,  I  must  further  observe  that  the  praise  lavished 
by  the  English  Press  on  M.  Delcasse  shows  us  what  we  may  think 
of  the  recent  rajjprochpmput  between  Germany  and  England. 

The  policy  which  King  Edward  VTI  has  organised  under  the 

pretext   of  protecting   Europe    against    an   imaginary    (iornian 

danger,  has  conjured  up  a  French  danger  which  is  only  too  real, 

and  which  threatens  us  first  and  foremost. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc. 

(Signed)  Greindl. 
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No.  40. 

M.  A.   Leghait,   Belgian   Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Paris, 
to  M.   Davignon,   Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Paris,  27/30th  January,  1908. 

Monsieur  le  Ministre. 

The  events  which  are  taking  place  in  Morocco  continue  to 
interest  public  opinon,  and  give  the  Opposition  opi)ortunities  for 
assailing  the  Government  with  angry  reproaches.  Last  Friday  the 
Chamber  commenced  the  discussion  of  the  interpellations  concerning 
Morocco,  which  will  be  concluded  on  Monday  or  Tuesday.  M.  Jaures, 
who  for  some  months  past  had  suspended  his  attacks  on  M.  Cle- 
menceau,  was  the  first  speaker;  he  criticised  the  Government's 
Moroccan  policy,  and  proposed  that  all  idea  of  intervening  in  Morocco 
should  be  abandoned,  /.  e.  that  France  should  abdicate.  M.  Jaures 
appears  to  leave  the  question  of  national  dignity  out  of  account; 
whereas  public  opinion  and  the  majority  of  the  Chamber,  neither  one 
nor  the  other  of  which  are  favorable  to  the  Moroccan  adventure, 
are  decidedly  opposed  to  a  policy  of  abdication.  In  a  biting  and 
energetic  reply  to  the  arguments  of  the  Socialist  leader,  M.  Ribot 
dwelt  on  the  reasons  which  oblige  France  to  continue  her  task  in 
Morocco  —  reasons  dictated  alike  by  dignity,  interest  and  national 
honor.  M.  Ribot,  after  having  advised  the  Government  to  be  prudent, 
declared  that  he  approved  in  principle  of  the  latter"s  policy  in  Morocco. 

The  most  important,  and  also  most  unexpected,  event  of  Friday's 
sitting  was  the  intervention  of  M.  Delcasse.  The  former  Minister 
for  Foreign  Afiairs,  who  resigned  in  June  1905,  under  the  tragic 
circumstances  which  are  still  in  everyone's  memory,  had  up  till 
now  abstained,  with  as  much  tact  as  patriotism,  from  all  efforts  to 
justify  himself;  and  his  silence  has  been  as  much  appreciated  here, 
as  it  has  been  beyond  the  Eastern  frontier. 

The  question  arises  as  to  whether  M.  Delcasse  intervened  in 
the  debate  accidentally  or  with  premeditation.  The  fact  is  that, 
M.  Jaures  having  made  a  certain  allusion,  he  asked  for  permission 
to  S]ieak,  and  delivered  a  speech  which  has  made  a  sensation. 
Certainly,  many  personal  reasons  may  have  induced  M.  Delcasse  to 
seize  the  opportunity  of  talking  to  all  those  who  are  still  to-day 
pursuing  his  general  policy,  after  having  deserted  him,  and  mal- 
treated him  since  the  hour  when  his  resignation  was  decided  on  as 
a  national  sacrifice.  In  tracing  the  history  of  the  friendships  which 
France  grouped  around  her  during  M.  Delcasse's  administration,  the 
former  Minister  ascribed  to  himself  all  the  credit  of  having  created 
a  new  situation  which,  according  to  him,  rendered  war  with  Germany 
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impossible.  The  French  jingoes  subscribed  enthusiastically  to  this 
affirmation,  without  asking  themselves:  Firstly,  if  the  new  grouping 
of  the  Powers  is  not  the  result  of  a  vast  programme,  admirably 
drawn  up  in  London,  and  in  the  carrying  out  of  which  31.  Delcass6 
has  been  an  instrument  much  more  than  an  initiator  i  Secondly,  if 
his  assertion  to  the  effect  that  if  France  had  resisted  the  German  claims 
in  1905,  and  refused  to  go  to  Algeciras,  war  would  not  have  resulted, 
is  exact?  This  is  an  opinion  which  it  is  easy  for  the  ex-Minister  to 
put  forward  to-day,  in  order  to  excite  in  his  favor  the  patriotic 
feelings  of  those  who  suffered  by  the  humiliation  inflicted  in  1905. 
But  it  is  none  the  less  a  fact  that  those  who,  yesterday,  cheered 
M.  Delcasse,  entertained,  at  the  time  of  his  resignation,  very 
different  views  as  to  the  result  of  his  policy;  and  not  tme  of  them 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  him,  or  dared  say  a  word  in  his  defence 
when  he  was  immolated. 

If  M.  Delcasse  has  succeeded,  by  cleverly  striking  the  patriotic 
chord,  in  obtaining  a  notable  personal  success,  it  may  well  be  asked 
if  he  has  not  committed  a  serious  political  mistake  in  reviving  the 
memory  of  ticklish  incidents,  and  in  thus  tending  to  call  forth  new 
and  dangerous  controversies  in  the  foreign  Press.  We  can,  moreover, 
already  see  how  greatly  his  speech  is  appreciated  in  England, 
and   how   much   it   is  criticised  in  Germany. 

The  semi-official  comnmiiique  of  the  Kolnische  Zeitnng  is  a 
reply  which  has  already  made  people  here  understand  how 
unseasonable  was  the  enthusiasm  manifested  on  Friday  after  M. 
Delcasse's  speech.  The  opinion  consequently  prevails  that  M.  Delcasse 
would  have  acted  wisely   in   continuing  to  remain  discreetly  silent. 

M.  Pichon  will  reply  on  Tuesday  to  the  various  interpellations; 
he  will  doubtless  confine  himself  to  indicating  the  policy  which  the 
Government  intends  i)ursning  in  Moi-occo;  and,  without  wishing  to 
follow  M.  Delcasse  in  the  latter's  discussion  of  the  past,  he  will 
perhaps  consider  it  advisable  to  diminish  the  impression  produced 
abroad  by  some  of  M.  Delcasse's  assertions. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc.  (Signed)  Leghait. 


No.  41. 
Baron  Greindl,  I'^elgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Berlin, 
to   M.  Dtivignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Berlin,  January  29th,  1908. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre, 
deferring  to  my  report  of  the   day   before  yesterday,    I  have 
the  honor   of  calling   your   attention   to   a   further   telegram  from 
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Berlin  which  is  published  in  the  KolniscJie  Zeitinig  of  yesterdaj' 
(No.  98),  and  which  is  undoubtedly  inspired. 

The  Gazette  remarks  that,  on  the  second  day  of  the  debate 
on  Morocco,  the  French  Chamber  did  not  present  the  stormy  aspect 
which  M.  Delcasse  had  given  it  on  the  iirst.  The  orators  all 
expressed  their  ideas  with  moderation,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
Deputies  who.  on  Friday,  so  loudly  applauded  the  former  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  were  somewhat  embarrassed  by  his  violence. 

The  Gazette  says  that  M.  Pichon  avoided  attacking  M.  Delcasse 
more  than  was  necessary.  He  confined  himself  to  repudiating 
the  inconsiderately  aggressive  policy  advocated  by  his  predecessor, 
and  to  asserting  —  as  he  has  already  often  done  —  that  France 
wishes  to  remain  strictly  within  the  limits  imposed  by  the  Act  of 
Algeciras. 

I  cannot  subscribe  to  tliis  judgment.  It  seems  to  me,  on  the 
contrary,  that  M.  Pichon  severely  reprimanded  M.  Delcasse. 

However  this  may  be,  the  semi-official  telegram  observes  with 
satisfaction  that  M.  Pichon's  speech  was  likewise  applauded,  and 
that  this  applause  came  partly  from  the  same  benches  which  had 
cheered  M.  Delcasse. 

The  Gazette  says  that  the  defiant  tone  in  which  M.  Delcasse 
spoke  could  not  but  attract  attention  in  Germany.  The  Gazette 
is  all  the  more  pleased  at  the  calm  way  in  which  the  Gennan 
newspapers  have  commented  on  his  speech,  seeing  that  the 
appreciations  of  the  French  Press  have  also  become  more  moderate. 
The  newspapers  which  object  to  the  adventurous  policy  advocated 
by  M.  Delcasse  are  growing  more  and  more  numerous.  It  is, 
therefore,  to  be  hoped  that  M.  Delcasse  has  not  done  any  lasting 
haiin. 

The  semi-official  telegram  further  notes  that  the  Press  of  those 
countries  which  entertain  the  most  friendly  relations  with  France, 
is  far  from  being  enchanted  with  M.  Delcasse's  invectives.  Some 
English  papers  already  condemn  them.  The  Italian  and  Spanish 
newspapers  are  still  more  severe.  It  is  declared  iu  both  these 
countries  that  the  latter  are  not  Inclined  to  follow  France  iu 
the  adventurous  policy  into  which  M.  Delcasse  would  like  to 
precipitate  her.  This  has  been  said  with  a  clearness  which  has 
perhaps  also  contributed  to  bring  about  the  triumph  of  a  cabuer 
view  of  the  situation. 

The  conclusion  of  the  semi-official  telegram  is  worded  in  very 
concise  terms;  this  was  probably  done  intentionally,  with  the  object 
of  offending  nobody.  What  can  it  mean,  if  not  that  M.  Delcasse's 
speech  was  applauded  because  it  voiced  the  secret  aspirations  of 
the  French  who,  whether  they  admit  it  or  not,  are  all  thirsting 
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for  revanche;  and  that  M.  Pichon's  words  were  cheered  by  the  same 
Deputies,  because  the  latter  had,  between  Fridaj'  and  Monda}-,  and 
with  the  help  of  the  foreign  Press,  time  sufficient  to  reflect  on  the 
danger  of  manifesting  such  feelings  when  they  are  not  prepared 
to  take  immediate  action? 

Even  if  it  not  be  admitted  tliat  the  revulsion  of  feeling  in 
the  French  Chamber  be  due  to  prudence,  it  is  not  reassuring  to  find 
the  peace  of  the  world  at  the  mercy  of  incapable  Deputies,  who 
are  so  versatile  that  they  change  their  opinion,  concerning  such  a 
grave  question,  from  one  sitting  to  another. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc.  (Signed)  Greindl. 


No.  42. 

Bar»n   Greindl,  Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Berlin, 
to  M.  Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Berlin,  February  2nd,  1908. 
Monsieui'  le  Ministre, 

I  had  the  honor  of  sending  you,  along  with  my  report  of  No- 
vember 19  th  last,  a  copy  of  the  Bill  reducing  the  time  of  service 
of  warships.  You  will  have  read  in  the  newspapers  that  the  Bill  in 
question  was  passed  two  daj's  ago  by  the  Reichstag,  and  that  onl}'' 
Herr  Bebel  opposed  it. 

This  unanimity  confirms  the  conclusions  of  my  above-mentioned 
report,  and  shows  us  better  than  all  the  meetings  between  sover- 
eigns and  all  official  speeches,  what  is  the  real  state  of  the  relations 
between  Germany  and  England.  No  one  here  has  ever  entertained 
the  absurd  and  impracticable  idea  of  an  aggression  against  Eng- 
land; but  everyone  fears  an  English  aggression.  This  is  the 
reason  why  the  Reichstag  has  agi-eed  without  murmuring  to  an  enor- 
mous increase  of  exi)enditure  for  the  Imperial  Navy;  albeit  the 
Budget  of  the  Empire  reveals  a  deficit,  the  means  of  making  up 
which  have  not  yet  been  discovered,  whereas  the  Prussian  finances 
are  in  an  equally  unsatisfactory  condition. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc.  (Signed)  Greindl. 
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No.   43. 
Baron  Greindl.  Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Berlin, 
to  M.  Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affaijs. 

.  Berlin,  March  28th,  1908. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre, 

In  my  report  of  February  2nd  last  I  had  the  honor  of  in- 
forming you  that  the  reception  given  by  the  Reichstag  to  the  Bill 
reducing  the  time  of  service  of  warships,  showed  better  than  all 
ofticial  speeches  and  all  meetings  between  sovereigns  what  is  the 
real  state  of  the  relations  between  Germany  and  England.  The 
Bill  implies  an  increase  of  the  materiel  of  the  Imperial  Navy;  and 
also  a  new  financial  burden,  extremely  difficult  to  bear  at  a  time 
when  the  Imperial  Budget  is  suffering  from  a  deficit  which  no  one 
knows  how  to  make  good.  The  sacrifice  was  only  accepted,  because 
the  Government  considers  itself  obliged  to  take  every  precaution 
with  a  view  to  guarding  the  country  against  a  possible  aggression 
on  the  part  of  England.  Some  years  ago  the  development  of  the 
Imperial  Navy  still  had  numerous  adversaries.  To-day  it  has  none, 
except  among  the  Socialists. 

Yesterday  the  Reichstag  gave  another  proof  of  these  sentiments. 
It  finished,  in  a  single  sitting,  the  third  reading  of  the  Budget  ot 
the  Empire.  The  debate  was  limited  almost  exclusively  the 
question  of  the  unfavorable  financial  situation,  and  it  pro- 
duced only  negative  results.  Everyone  is  agi-eed  that  new  sources 
of  income  must  be  created,  and  everyone  enumerates  the  taxes  to 
which  he  is  opposed,  but  without  indicating  others  to  which  recourse 
might  be  had.  The  credits  for  the  Navy  were  none  the  less  accep- 
ted, just  as  the  Government  had  proposed  them;  they  were  accepted 
without  the  slightest  difficulty  by  all  Parties,  except  by  the  So- 
cialists. The  Center  itself  manifested  the  same  good  will  as  all  the 
other  Parties  in  the  House,  in  spite  of  the  attitude  of  systematic 
opposition  which  it  has  adopted  since  its  breach  with  the  Chancellor. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc. 

(Signed)  Greindl. 

No.  44. 

Baron  Greindl.   Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Berlin, 
to  M.  Davignon,    Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Berlin,  May  6th,  1908. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre, 
The  most  interesting  point  to  be  noticed   in   the  White  Book 
which    I    had    the    honor    of    sending    you    along    with    my    re- 
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port  of  yesterday,  is  the  patience  with  which  the  German  Government 
feigns  not  to  see  the  flagrant  contradiction  between  the  absolutely 
correct  declarations  of  the  French  Government;  and  the  conquest 
of  Morocco,  undertaken  by  France  in  virtue  of  a  so-called  European 
mandate  that  no  one  has  given  her.  France  pretends  to  be  forced  to 
do  this  by  circumstances  characterised  by  her  as  accidental,  but 
which  she  has  on  the  contrary  carefully  created  herself. 

Immediately  after  the  assassination  of  French  subjects  at 
Casablanca,  and  without  having  an}'  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Moroccan  Government  would  fail  to  search  for  the  culitrits  and 
punish  them,  the  French  Government  retaliated  by  deeds  more 
odious  than  those  committed  by  the  assassins  —  bombarding  an  open 
town,  slaughtering  women  and  cliildren,  ruining  inoffensive  trades^ 
people,  at  the  very  moment  when  her  delegates  at  The  Hague  were 
virtuously  delivering  eloquent  humanitarian  speeches. 

It  must  undoubtedly  have  been  foreseen  in  Paris  that  this 
brutality  would  produce,  not  only  in  Morocco,  but  also  in  the 
whole  of  the  Mussulman  world,  an  anti-Christian,  and  especially 
anti-French,  feeling,  which  will  furnish  the  desired  pretext  for 
an  occupation  oiflcially  stated  to  be  only  temporary;  but  Avhich 
it  is  evidently  intended  to  render  permanent.  The  (^uai 
d'Orsay  has  reverted  to  M.  Delcass^'s  policy,  but  the  latter  has 
now  been  cloaked  with  the  mantle  of  hypocrisy;  and  it  is  even 
beginning  to  let  this  mantle  fall.  There  is  no  longer  any  question 
of  impartiality  as  regards  the  two  Pretenders.  The  French  Govern- 
ment has  openly  taken  the  part  of  Abdul  Aziz  who,  abandoned  by 
his  people,  accepts  the  protection  of  France  in  order  to  save  a 
semblance  of  sovereignty,  and  perhaps  also  his  life. 

Germany  tolerates  all  this.  Slie  cannot  do  otherwise.  The 
time  for  diplomatic  negotiations  has  passed.  She  can  henceforth 
only  choose  between  intentional  ignorance  and  war:  the  Empeior 
does  not  desire  the  latter,  which  would  be  condemned  by  German 
public  opinion.  Geimany's  interests  are  too  small  to  justify  the 
risk  entailed  by  an  Eur()i)ean  conflagration.  Many  i)ersons,  indeed, 
consider  that  she  has  no  interest  in  the  matter  at  all.  The  Moi'occan 
adventure  will  cost  France  much  blood  and  much  money.  Why 
should  one  endeavor  to  induce  her  to  desist  from  an  undertaking, 
which  will  paralyse  her  for  a  long  time  in  the  Vosges? 

Germany's  inaction  encourages  the  Quai  d'Orsay  to  ever  greater 
boldness.  You  will  have  read  that  two  ambassadors  of  Mulai  Hafid 
have  embarked  on  a  mission  to  the  German  Government.  The  semi- 
official organ  of  the  French  Foreign  Office  advises  the  Imperial 
Government  not  to  receive  them,  in  a  manner  which  is  almost 
equivalent  to  an  order. 
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In  its  weekly  review  of  foreign  affairs,  published  this  morning, 
the  Kreuz  Zeituncj  emphaticalh^  rejects  the  claim  to  control  Ger- 
many's international  relations.  You  are  aware  that  the  author  of 
this  review,  Prof.  Schiemann,  is  persona  grata  with  the  Emperor, 
and  also  highly  respected  in  the  Foreign  Department,  where  he  goes 
to  obtain  information  —  and  by  which,  without  his  articles  being 
in  the  least  semi-official,   he  is  often  inspired. 

Prof.  Schiemann 's  reply  may  thus  be  looked  upon  as  a  symptom 
proving  that  Germany's  patience  is  beginning  to  draw  to  an  end. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc. 

(Signed)  Greindl. 


No.  45. 

Baron  Greindl,  Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Berlin, 
to  M.  Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Berlin,  May  10th,  1908. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre, 

Referring  to  my  report  of  May  6  th,  I  have  the  honor  of 
informing  you  that  the  delegates  of  Mulai  Hafld  arrived  the  day 
before  yesterday  at  Hamburg  by  sea,  and  that  they  reached  Berlin 
yesterday.  The  newspapers  announce  that  they  will  be  received 
to-morrow,  and  listened  to,  by  the  Councillor  of  Legation  Baron 
Langwerth  von  Shnmern,  to  whom  the  functions  of  Charge  d'Affaires 
ad  interim  at  Tangier  have  already  been  entrusted,  and  who  has 
now  been  nominated  to  a  post  in  the  Foreign  Office.  The  com- 
munique which  reads  as  if  it  were  semi-official,  announces  that 
the  delegates  of  Mulai  Hafid  expect  to  leave  Berlin  on  May  17th  or 
18th,  and  to  embark  on  the  20th  at  Hambui^g  in  order  to  return 
to  Morocco. 

The  communique  is  written  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  us  to 
understand  that  no  further  audience  will  be  granted  them.  It  is 
certainly  not  much  for  them  to  be  received  by  a  young  man  who 
occupies  a  very  inferior  post  in  the  Foreign  Office.  But  it  was 
very  possible  that  they  would  not  have  been  received  at  all:  the 
White  Book  proves,  from  beginuing  to  end,  the  care  with  which 
the  Imperial  GoTerumeiit  pretends  to  believe  the  most  improbable 
assertions  of  M.  Pichon  and  of  the  French  Ambassador  in  Berlin, 
so  as  not  to  be  obliged  to  re-open  the  Moroccan  question.  The 
Sultan  Abdul  Aziz  is  the  sovereign  with  whom  Germany  entertains 
diplomatic  relations.  It  would  have  been  very  easy  to  refuse  to 
enter  into  negotiations  with  the  envoys  of  a  rebel,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  arrogance  with  which  the   semi-official  organ   of  the  Quai 
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d'Orsay  intimated  to  the  Imperial  Government  tlie  order  to  shut  the 
door  in  their  faces. 

The  Frencli  Foreign  Office  has  not  contented  itself  with 
giving  vent  to  its  bad  temper  \)y  means  of  a  newspapei-  which 
may,  if  necessary,  be  disavowed.  As  though  it  deliberately  intended 
to  oifend  Germany,  it  instructed  the  French  Ambassador  in  Berlin 
to  speak  to  Herr  von  Schoen  about  the  visit  of  Mulai  Hatid's 
ambassadors.  The  conversation  took  an  unsatisfactory  turn,  and 
when  M.  Cambon  left  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  former  was  by 
no  means  pleased.  M.  Cambon  has  left  Berlin,  and  will  not  return 
until  after  the  departure  of  the  Moroccan  ambassadors.  He  has 
informed  so  many  people  of  the  reason  for  this  journey,  that  the 
Imperial  Foreign  Office  will  in  all  probability  get  to  know  for  a 
certainty  that  his  absence  is  intended  to  give  expression  to  hi.s  iU- 
humor. 

The  reception  of  the  Moroccan  ambassadors  is  not  the  only 
disagreeable  incident  which  has  cropped  up  witliin  recent  times 
between  Germany  and  France.  The  German  traders  at  Safi  have 
applied  to  the  Imperial  Foreign  Office,  stating  that  France  intends 
occupying  the  port  of  Safi,  and  requesting  the  German  Government 
to  prevent  the  realisation  of  a  plan  which  would  entail,  for  them,  the 
same  disastrous  consequences  as  the  occupation  of  Casablanca.  The 
French  Government  replies  that  it  has  no  desire  to  occupy 
Safi;  but  that  it  cannot  foresee  what  steps  circumstances  may 
eventually  oblige  it  to  take.  According  to  the  French  Government, 
the  town  in  question  is  in  a  state  of  absolute  anarchy.  There 
are  no  longer  any  Customs,  and  the  German  merchants  take 
advantage  of  this  in  order  to  carry  on  a  contraband  tiade  with 
arms  and  ammunition  on  a  large  scale,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
enemies  of  France.  The  Imperial  Goveinment  is  in  possession  of 
no  such  information.  Paris  retorts  that  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  Germany  is  represented  at  Safi  by  a  consul  who  is  a  merchant, 
instead  of  by  a  professional  consul  who  would  be  able  to  make 
known  the  situation  as  it  really  is. 

Great  hopes  for  the  improvement  of  relations  with  France 
were  based  on  M.  Cambon,  who  arrived  in  Berlin  preceded  by 
a  reputation  for  moderation  acquired  by  him  in  the  course  of  his 
previous  activity.  He  proves  himself,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  full 
of  suspicion;  he  sees  everywhere  traces  of  evil  designs;  and 
he  is  badly  informed,  just  like  all  diplomatists  who  employ 
spies.  His  task  is  not  rendered  easier  by  the  attitude  adopted 
by  the  French  Government  since  the  King  of  England's  policy 
has  markedly  diminished  the  safety  of  Europe. 

It  was  only  natural  that,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria's   Jubilee,   the  German    Emperor  should    have   spoken 
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about  the  Alliance  of  the  two  Empires.    Bat   I  should  be  surprised 

if  the  emphasis   laid   on  the  advantages   of  that  Alliance,  and  the 

visit  to  Vienna  of  all  the  German  Sovereigns,  were  not  due  to  the 

cyuical  way   in  which  France  violates  the  Treaty  of  Algeciras, 

to  the  singuhir  proposals  of  England  with  regard  to  Macedonia, 

to  the  Servian  agitation  in  Croatia,  and  to  the  false   reports 

published  by  the  Russian  Press  concerning  the  alleged  Turkish 

armaments;     these    reports    give   the   impression   that   Russia   is 

desirous  of  rehabilitating  her  Army,   which  is  still  suffering  from 

the  effects  of  the  defeat  inflicted  in  Manchuria. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc. 

(Signed)  Greindl. 


No.  46. 

Baron  Greindl,   Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Berlin, 
to  M.  Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Berlin,  May  13th,  1908. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre. 

Referring  to  my  report  of  May  10th,  I  have  the  honor  of  infor- 
ming you  that  Mulai  Hafid's  ambassadors  were  not  received  until 
yesterday  by  Baron  von  Simmern.  They  had  written  to  the  Foreign 
Office  requesting  an  audience  with  the  Chancellor,  and  announcing 
that  they  w^re  entrusted  by  their  master  with  an  autograph  letter 
for  the  Emperor.  The  application  was  in  Arabic;  it  was  consequently 
necessary  to  translate  it;  hence  the  delay. 

When  publishing  this  news,  the  newspapers  added  —  doubtless 
after  having  been  in  touch  with  the  Foreign  Office  —  that,  as  Mulai 
Hafid's  ambassadors  have  no  official  character,  it  is  unlikely  that 
they  will  be  granted  an  audience  either  of  His  Majesty  or  of  Prince 
Billow. 

According  to  the  National  Zeihing,  which  never  publishes 
anything  relating  to  foreign  policy  without  carefully  confirming  its 
exactness.  Herr  von  Simmern  asked  Mulai  Hafid's  ambassadors  if 
their  master  could  guarantee  the  safety  of  the  Europeans,  in  the 
event  of  his  being  recognised  as  Sultan. 

The  ambassadors  are  reported  to  have  replied  that  Mulai 
Hafid  would  assuredly  do  so,  and  would  i)revent  the  renewal  of 
incidents  such  as  those  which  happened  at  Casablanca  and  which 
were  a  misfortune  for  Morocco.  Mulai  Hafid  will  be  the  Sultan  of 
civilisation  and  progress.  He  would  gladly  have  recourse  to 
Europeans  for  the  construction  of  roads,  bridges,  and  railroads  in 
Morocco.     He  will  open  up  the  mines,  and  will  favor  industry  and 
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commerce.  He  would  be  ^lad  if  Germany  and  the  other  Powers 
would  help  him  to  raise  the  Moroccan  people  to  the  level  of  European 
civilisation;  but,  in  order  to  do  this,  it  is  indispensable  that  France 
should  withdraw  her  troops  from  Morocco.  The  Moroccan  i)eople 
will  otherwise  never  be  pacified.  Mulai  Hafid  would  be  happy  if 
Germany  and  the  other  Powers  which  signed  the  Act  of  Algeciras 
would  intervene  in  order  to  induce  France  to  withdraw  her  troops 
as  soon  as  i)ossib]e.  The  punishment  inflicted  by  France  for  the 
assassination  of  three  French  workmen,  is  wholly  out  of  proportion 
to  the  criminal  act  in  question.  Thousands  of  Moroccans,  including 
women  and  children,  have  been  massacred.  An  entire  town  has 
been  bombarded  and  destroyed.  The  interi(H-  of  the  country  is 
ravaged.  The  farms  of  the  peasants,  amongst  whom  are  some  who 
were  placed  under  Germany's  protection,  are  reduced  to  ashes.  The 
cup  is  full  to  overflowing.  The  ambassadors  exi)ressed  the  hope 
that  Germany  would  assist  in  putting  an  end  to  these  misfortunes. 

At  the  outset  of  their  declaration,  the  ambassadors  stated  that 
Mulai  Hafid  would  throw  open  his  Kingdom  to  all  Europeans,  who 
would  enjoy  equal  rights.  I  wonder  if  they  are  so  ignorant  of 
European  politics  as  to  be  unaware  of  tlie  fact  that  France 
will  not  hear  of  equal  rights  for  all  (we  found  this  out  to 
our  cost  when  the  question  of  the  nomination  of  the  Director 
of  Public  Works  arose),  and  that,  far  from  desiring  the  paci- 
fication of  the  country,  she  positively  fears  it ;  seeing  that  such 
a  pacification  would  destroy  the  pretext  she  needs  for  realising 
her  plans  of  coniinest. 

Other  incidents  have  unfortunately  happened,  which  are  cal- 
culated to  maintain  the  ill-humor  caused  by  the  uncalled-foi-  obser- 
vations of  the  French  Government  concerning  the  visit  of  Mulai  Hafid's 
envoys.  You  will  have  read  in  the  papers,  as  I  did,  that  French 
officers  at  Casablanca  have  taken  the  papers  of  identity  from  Grer- 
mam  proteges,  have  pronounced  them  valueless,  and  have  flung  them 
to  the  winds,  after  having  spat  upon  them.  Ui)  till  now,  the  German 
Press  has  contented  itself  with  publishing  this  report,  without  adding 
any  comments. 

In  my  report  of  May  6tli,  I  had  the  honor  of  explaining 
to  you  the  reasons  why  Prof.  Schiemann's  articles  should  be 
attentively  considered,  although  this  journalist  is  in  nowise  semi- 
official. His  weekly  review  of  foreign  affairs  published  this  morning 
in  the  Kreuz-Zeitung  (Nr.  223),  ])roves  once  more  that  the  patience 
of  the  Germans  is  drawing  to  an  end.  With  regard  to  the  new 
attacks  made  by  vthe  Temps  on  Germany,  he  observes  that  it  has 
become  necessary  at  last  to  clear  up  the  attitude  of  the  newspaper 
in  question.  Whoever  reads  the  latter  i-egularly,  must  have  the 
impression  that  it  is  the  organ  of  the  French  Government.  M.  Pichon 
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has  disavowed  it  several  times,  and  no  one  doubts  the  sincerity  of 
the  French  Minister  for  Foreign  Aifairs.  The  Temps  continues, 
nevertheless,  to  publish  articles  of  an  unmistakeably  semi-official 
character,  and  it  seems  as  if  there  are  in  France  two  policies  — 
that  of  M.  Pichon,  and  that  of  a  more  powerful  personage  who 
has  set  himself  the  task  of  embittering  the  relations  between  Ger- 
many and  France. 

Although  Prof.  Schiemann  mentions  no  names,  he  is  clearly  re- 
ferring to  M.  Clemenceau,  whom  public  opinion  here  has  long  con- 
sidered as  being  in  England's  pay. 

Prof.  Schiemann  observes  that  M.  Pichon  is  very  lavish  of 
solemn  declarations  which  are  by  no  means  in  harmony  with  the 
facts  —  as  is  evidenced  by  the  recent  German  White  Book;  although 
the  documents  published  therein  were  submitted  beforehand  to  the 
French  Government  for  censorship,  and  it  is  probable  that,  at  the 
latter's  request,  certain  letters  have  been  suppressed,  which  throw 
still  more  light  on  the  contrast  aforementioned. 

Prof.  Schiemann  continues  by  taking  note,  with  evident  satis- 
faction, of  the  various  signs  of  discontent  aroused  in  France  by 
M.  Clemenceau's  policy. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc. 

(Signed)  Greindl. 


No.   47. 

Baron  Greindl,   Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Berlin, 
to  M.  Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Berlin,  May  30th,  1908. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre, 

President  Fallieres  has  now  returned  to  Paris,  and  has  doubt- 
less every  reason  to  be  very  satisfied  with  the  particularly  hearty 
reception  extended  to  him  by  King  Edward  VII,  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  the  English  people.  In  accordance  with  what  has  now 
become  the  fashion  under  such  circumstances,  it  was  solemnly  pro- 
claimed that  the  rapprochement  between  the  two  nations  menaces 
nobody,  and  that  its  sole  aim  is  to  maintain  universal  peace.  The 
English  newspapers  express  almost  unanimously  the  opinion  that  the 
transformation  of  the  entente  cordiale  into  an  alliance  would 
entail  no  advantage,  and  might  constitute,  a  serious  danger.  The 
Paris  Temps  expresses  a  similar  idea,  and  says  that  it  would  be 
imprudent  to  contract  engagements  in  view  of  a  war  (doubtless  the 
war  of  revanche  for  which  every  Frenchman  hopes),  as  long  as 
England  has  not  reformed  her  military  system  in  such  a  way  as  to 
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Sir  Edward  Grej^  has  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the 
journey  of  the  King  of  England  to  Russia  will  be  an  official  visit, 
such  as  those  already  made  by  His  Majesty,  and  that  there  is  no 
intention  of  concluding  a  new  treaty  with  Russia,  whose  i-elations 
with  England  are  based  on  the  existing  Convention.  The  English 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  has  thus  put  an  end  to  the  rumors 
concerning  the  formation  of  a  new  Triple  Alliance  between  England, 
France,  and  Russia,  which  have  been  spread  by  certain  organs  of 
the  Press    in  Paris   and  St.  Petersburg. 

Everything  is  thus  correct,  and  in  the  improbable  event  of 
the  Imperial  Government  having  to  express  an  official  opinion  during 
the  vacation  of  the  Reichstag,  it  could  only  declare  itself  satisfied 
with  the  improvement  of  the  relations  between  the  European 
Powers,  which  contributes  to  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  the 
world.  Diplomatists  must  know  how  to  feign  belief  in  the  truth 
of  hollow  phrases.  Thus  did  Herr  von  Schoen,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  last  reception,  manifest  great  satisfaction  at  the  instructions 
given  to  General  d'Amade,  and  did  not  appear  to  doubt  that  the 
promises  given  would  be  conscientiously  kept.  The  semi-official 
papers  have  confined  themselves  to  relating  the  incidents  of  the 
meeting  between  the  King  of  England  and  the  President  of  the 
French  Republic,  without  adding  an}^  comments. 

The  independent  Press  is  not  obliged  to  be  so  reserved, 
and  it  has  not  failed  to  give  expression  to  its  uneasiness.  Whether 
it  be  called  an  Alliance,  an  Entente,  or  anything  else,  the 
constellatiou  of  the  Powers  personally  i)re[>ared  by  the  Kiug 
of  England  exists;  and  if  it  does  not  create  a  direct  and 
immediate  war  peril  for  (jermany  (this  would  be  saying  too 
mnch),  it  none  the  less  diminishes  the  safety  of  Europe. 

The  obligatory  peaceful  declarations,  which  will  doul)tless 
be  rei)eated  at  Keval,  mean  very  little  when  they  are  made 
by  Powers  which,  like  Russia  and  England,  have  just  nndertaken 
with  varying  success,  without  any  other  reason  than  the  desire 
of  expansion,  and  without  even  any  plausible  ju'etext  at  all, 
wars  of  conquest  in  Manchuria  and  the  Transvaal;  or  which, 
like  France,  is  proceeding  at  this  very  moment  to  invade 
Morocco  contrary  to  her  solemn  promises,  and  without  any 
other  claim  than  a  transfer  of  rights  by  England,  who  possessed 
none.  It  is  the  same  Powers  —  together  with  the  I'nited 
States,  Just  emerged  from  the  war  of  spoliati<Mi  against  Spain 
—  which  manifested  ultra-]>acific  tendencies  at  the  Hague. 

During  thirty  years  the  Triple  Alliance  has  guaranteed  the 
peace  of  the  world,  because  it  is  led  by  Germany,  avIio  is  satisfied 
with   the  political  partition    of  Europe.     The   new   constellatiou 
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threatens  this  peace,  because  it  is  composed  of  Powers  aiming 
at  a  revision  of  the  status  quo;  and  whose  ambitions  are  so  strong, 
that  century-old  hatreds  have  been  extinguished  in  order  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  realisation  of  their  desire. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc.  (Signed)  Greindl. 


No.   48. 

Baron  Greindl,   Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Berlin, 
to  M.   Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Berlin,  June  12th,  1908. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre, 

In  the  toasts  exchanged  at  Keval  between  the  King  of  England 
and  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  two  Sovereigns  affirmed  their  wish 
to  settle  all  the  questions  still  pending  between  them  in  a  friendly 
way,  to  bring  the  two  nations  nearer  each  other,  and  to  contribute 
in  this  manner  to  the  consolidation  of  universal  peace. 

No  one  has  the  right  to  be  officially  or  semi-officially  oliended 
by  such  perfectly  correct  language.  The  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine 
Zeitung  wrote  last  evening  that  these  words  are  in  entire  agreement 
with  the  articles  of  the  most  serious  section  of  the  English  and  the 
Eussian  Press,  which  protests  against  the  attempts  to  attribute  the 
Eeval  meeting  to  the  existence  of  unfriendly  designs  against  Gennany. 

This  semi-official  comment  is  very  far  from  voicing  the  opinion 
which  prevails  here  concerning  the  recent  visit  of  the  President 
of  the  French  Republic  in  London,  the  meeting  at  Reval,  and  the 
forthcoming  visit  of  M.  Fallieres  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  to 
the  three  Scandinavian  courts.  Relying  doubtless  on  my  treating 
his  remarks  in  a  strictly  confidential  manner,  Herr  von  Schoen  — 
in  a  conversation  I  had  with  him  the  day  before  yesterday  —  did 
not  conceal  the  painful  impression  made  on  him  by  arrangements 
entered  into  under  the  pretext  of  defence  against  an  aggression,  of 
which  Germany  has  never  dreamt.  He  went  so  far  as  to  characterise 
this  policy  as  insincere,  and  he  expects  that  the  new  constellation  of 
Powers  will  be  utilised  with  a  view  towards  bringing  pressure  to  bear 
on  Germany  in  the  Eastern  question,  and  also  in  all  other  questions 
which  have  still  to  be  settled.  He  repeated  that  the  Emperor  and 
the  German  nation  have  given,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  so 
many  proofs  of  their  peaceful  intentions,  that  the  latter  ought  to  be 
above  suspicion. 

The  words  spoken  to  me  by  the  Secretary  of  State  might  be 
completed  by   saying  that  the  effects   of  the  isolation   of  Germany 
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are  already  beginning  to  make  themselves  felt  in  Euroi)ean  politich;. 
You  will  have  observed.  Monsieur  le  Ministre,  that  Signor  Tittoni, 
speaking  in  the  course  of  his  recent  speech  about  the  Macedonian 
question,  said  that  it  would  shortly  be  settled  by  means  of  an  under- 
standing between  England  and  Russia.  He  did  not  mention  Austria- 
Hnngary  —  as  if,  during  ten  years,  an  understanding  had  not 
existed  between  her  and  Russia,  an  understanding  which  the  ill-advised 
initiative  taken  by  Baron  Aehrenthal  in  the  question  of  the 
Mitrovitza  railroad  has  destroyed.  Germany's  Ally  is  treated  as 
quantiU  negligeahle  —  as  it  she  were  not  the  most  interested  of  all 
the  great  Powers  in  the  Balkan  problem. 

Only  one  symptom  at  all  reassuiing  can  be  observed:  namely, 
the  want  of  confidence  between  the  new  friends  and  the  old  Allies, 
revealed  by  recent  events. 

Despite  the  denials  published  post  hoc,  some  plan  or  other 
must  have  existed  in  view  of  knitting  still  more  closely,  W'ith  a 
hostile  intention  towards  Germany,  the  ties  existing  between  the 
Powders  united  by  the  King  of  England.  The  newspaper  Le  Temps, 
which  should  be  well  informed,  seeing  that  it  is  the  semi-official 
organ  of  the  Fiench  Government,  appeared  so  sure  of  the  desire  of 
official  circles  in  London  to  transform  the  entente  tordiale  into 
an  alliance,  that  it  already  formulated  its  conditions.  The  Temps 
demanded  a  reform  of  the  English  Army  enabling  England  to 
furnish  a  military  contingent  for  a  Continental  war.  This  meant 
that  Paris  is  not  at  all  anxious  to  be  involved  in  a  war  from  which 
England  could  withdraw  after  having  destroyed  the  Navy  and  the 
trade  of  Germany,  and  after  having  annexed  the  German  Colonies; 
and  in  which  she  would  be  capable  neither  of  protecting  France,  nor 
of  i)reventing  Geunany  from  obliging  the  latter  to  pay  for  all  the 
loss  caused  by  Germany's  maritime  disasters. 

Having  been  thus  requested  to  create  an  Army  which  she  does 
not  consider  necessary  for  herself,  and  merely  in  order  to  help 
France  to  reconquer  Alsace-Lorraine,  for  which  England  cares 
nothing  —  England  replied  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  her  whole 
Press  that  she  rejected  the  proposal  of  the  French  semi-official 
organ.  Then  only  did  the  Temps  declare  that  it  had  merely  wished 
to  propound  a  theory.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  time  chosen  was  scarcely  propitious  for  the  discussion  of 
such  a  doctrine. 

It  is  probable  that  JSt.  Petersburg  likewise  feared,  desi)ite  the 
declarations  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  Parliament,  that  an  alliance 
Avould  be  proposed,  which  would  expose  Russia  to  the  danger  of  a 
war  that  she  is  not  in  a  position  to  carry  on.  If  it  were  not  with 
the  object  of  preventing  any  such  step  being  taken,  it  would  be 
difficult   to  understand  why  the  semi-official  Rossiya  should  have 
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published,  on  the  eve  of  the  Eeval  meeting-,  an  article  insisting 
on  the  time-honored  friendship  between  Germany  and  Russia,  in 
far  more  cordial  terras  than  those  which  the  real  situation  would 
have  justified.  Russia  does  not  wish  to  let  herself  be  exploited  by 
England  in  the  same  way  as  she  herself  has  exploited  France, 
from  whom  she  has  borrowed  thousands  of  millions  —  not  for  the 
purpose  of  revanche,  as  was  fondly  hoped  in  Paris,  but  for  her 
own  undertakings  in  the  Far  East. 

The  real  thought  by  which  the  Powers  that  England 
has  united  in  order  to  isolate  Germany  are  inspired,  is  to  be 
found  neither  in  the  speeches  of  Sovereigns,  nor  in  the  articles 
of  semi-official  or  inspired  newspapers.  The  real  tendency  of 
those  Powers  is  so  very  different  to  the  conventional  language  used 
by  them,  that  they  cannot  help  revealing  the  former  by  means  of 
indiscretions.  If  anyone  wishes  to  know  this  tendency,  he  has 
only  to  read  the  admonition  addressed  by  the  Temps  to  the 
King  of  Sweden.  The  Paris  newspaper  considers  the  friendly 
feelings  for  Germany  manifested  by  His  Majesty  as  an  insult  to 
Russia,  the  effects  of  which  France  must  indirectly  feel. 

It  would  be  rash  to  conclude  that  the  new  Triple  Alliance 
will  not  be  realised  on  account  of  the  suspicion  prevailing  between 
France,  England,  and  Russia.  The  three  Powers  are  united  by 
their  common  hatred  for  Germany,  and  can  find  real  or  imaginary 
guarantees  against  the  danger  of  being  drawn  into  war  for  the  sake 
of  foreign  interests. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc.  (Signed)  Greindl. 


No.  49. 

Baron  Greindl,  Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Berlin, 
to  M.  Davignon,   Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Berlin,  July  4th,  1908. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre, 

Yesterday  I  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  if 
he  had  not  yet  received  the  Anglo-Russian  proposals  concerning 
the  reforms  to  be  introduced  in  Macedonia,  which  interest  us 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  maintenance  of  correct  relations 
between  the  great  Powers  —  .and  from  this  point  of  view  only. 

Herr  von  Schoen  replied  that  the  Agreement  between  Russia 
and  England  does  not  yet  appear  to  be  quite  ready,  and  that 
the  proposals  to  be  submitted  to  the  great  Powers  will  probably 
not  reach  the  latter  before  a  fortnight  at  the  earliest.  The  Imperial 
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Government  awaits  them  without  any  impatience,  for  it  is  confident 
that  the  proposals  in  question  will  not  disturb  the  harmony  between 
the  great  Powers. 

I  answered  that  I  hoped  this  would  be  the  case;  but  I 
cannot  get  rid  of  a  certain  anxiety  if  —  as  Renter's  Agency  has 
announced  —  the  increase  of  the  National  Gendaimerie  be  suggested. 

Herr  von  Schoen  rei)lied  that  this  would  certainly  be  dang-erous. 
At  first  sight,  the  idea  had  not  appeared  unacceptable  in 
Vienna  and  Berlin;  but  a  more  careful  examination  had  led  to 
the  recognition  that  it  would  mean  organising  and  arming  the  re- 
volutionaries. The  Sublime  Porte  will  evidently  begin  by  rejecting 
the  entire  programme  of  the  Powers.  As,  however,  the  programme 
contains  some  sound  proposals,  it  will  be  possible,  after  negotiating 
with  the  Ottoman  Government,  to  arrive  at  a  transaction  whereby 
the  useful  reforms  will  be  accepted,  and  the  dangerous  ones 
set  aside. 

I  said  that  there  was  another  point  which  seemed  to  me 
to  be  disiiuietiug:  namely,  the  way  in  which  the  preliminary 
conversations  are  carried  on  between  London  and  St.  Petersburg, 
whereas  Austria- Hungary,  who  has  nevertheless  vital  interests 
in  the  Balkans,  is  excluded  from  all  share  in  them. 

Herr  von  Schoen  did  not  contradict  me.  He  briefly  replied 
that  nothing  evidently  remains  of  the  Miirzsteg  Convention.  I  na- 
turally abstained  from  dwelling  at  any  greater  length  on  so  ticklish 
a  question. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc.  (Signed)  Greindl. 


No.  50. 

Baron  Greindl,   IJelgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Berlin, 
to  M.  Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Berlin,  July  18th,  1908. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre, 

Yesterday  one  of  my  colleagues  asked  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  what  is  to  be  thought  of  the  forthcoming  visit 
of  the  President  of  the  French  Republic  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
Herr  von  Schoen  replied  that  this  meeting  has  no  political  imi)or- 
tance;  it  was  the  Reval  meeting  which  was  important.  The  visit 
of  M.  Fallieres  is,  so  to  speak,  merely  the  inevitable  corollary  of 
the  latter. 

My  colleague  observed  that  the  visit  of  the  President  of  the 
French  Republic  to  the  King  of  England  had  nevertheless  been 
considered  in  Berlin  to  be  a  serious  event. 
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Herr  von  Schoen  replied  that  this  had  indeed  been  the  case; 
but  that  the  circumstances  then  prevailing  were  wholly  different.  It 
was  the  first  of  the  interviews  which  had  been  planned.  The 
personal  policy  of  the  King  of  England  is  franlily  hostile  to 
Oerniany.  According  to  information  in  the  possession  of  the 
Imperial  Oovernment,  England  desired  to  go  much  further  in 
the  direction  of  an  understanding  with  France  and  Russia  than 
she  has  succeeded  in  doing.  It  was  France  who  refused.  Before 
the  reports  concerning  an  alliance  were  circulated,  and  during  the 
stay  of  M.  Fallieres  in  London,  M.  Cambon  came  and  told  Herr 
von  Schoen  that  the  French  Government  was  in  a  ticklish  position. 
Without  giving  any  other  explanations,  he  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  not  to  believe  the  alarmist  reports  which  he  might  receive, 
and  to  rest  assured  that  France  sincerely  desired  peace. 

Herr  von  Schoen  concluded  by  saying  that,  at  present,  it  is 
France  who  is  exerting  a  peaceful  influence. 

May  I  ask  you  to  compare  the  present  report  with  the  one 
which  I  had  the  honor  of  sending  you  on  June  12th  last 
(No.  1826/993)?  You  will  recollect  that,  in  the  inteiview  which  I 
had  the  honor  of  reporting  to  you,  Herr  von  Schoen  characterised 
England's  policy  as  insincere.  In  the  same  report,  I  wrote  that  the 
Piess  campaign  undertaken  by  the  two  semi-official  organs  of  the 
Foreign  Offices  in  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg  led  me  to  suppose  that, 
in  spite  of  denials  i)ublished  post  hoc,  there  existed  a  plan  whereby 
the  ties  uniting  the  Powers  grouped  together  by  the  King  of  Eng- 
land might  be  knitted  more  closely  with  an  intention  hostile  to 
Germany:  and  that  the  plan  had  failed,  owing  to  the  opposition 
of  France  and  Russia.  A  month  ago,  this  was  only  a  supposition 
of  mine;  but  it  is  to-day  a  positive  fact. 

My  colleague  also  spoke  to  the  Secretary  of  State  about  the 
British  naval  manoeuvres  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Danish  straits 
—  manoeuvres  which  have  the  appearance  of  being  a  general 
rehearsal  of  warlike  operations  that  are  already  foreseen. 

Herr  von  Schoen  answered  that  the  proceeding  was  in  any 
case  not  a  friendly  one;  but  that  nothing  else  could  be  expected 
from  England.  The  Secretary  of  State  said,  moreover,  that  a 
certain  detente  had  been  visible  within  the  last  few  days.  He 
attributes  this,  not  only  to  the  attitude  of  France  and  Russia,  but 
also  to  the  fact  that  the  King  of  England  does  not  feel  himself 
backed  up  by  the  City:  and  that,  outside  leading  commercial  circles, 
there  is  a  growing  section  of  the  English  public  which  does  not 
desire  to  see  things  pushed  to  extremes. 

I  am  not  sending  you  a  copy  of  the  two  speeches  made  by 
the  French  Ambassador  at  Berlin  on  July  12th  to  the  French 
colony,   seeing   that  the   Belgian    newspapers   will  doubtless  have 
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reproduced  them.  I  would  content  myself  with  remarking  that 
M.  Cambon's  language  is  consistent  with  Herr  von  Schoen's  views 
concerning  the  present  attitude  of  France. 

I  must  also  mention,  Monsieur  le  Ministre,  the  forthcoming 
departure  of  the  British  Ajnbassad or;  he  left  Berlin  some  time  ago, 
and  will  not  return  till  the  autumn,  when  he  will  present  liis  letters 
of  recall.  This  departure  is  only  apparently  a  voluntary  one.  It 
has  been  imposed  by  the  British  Government  on  Sii-  Frank  Lascelles, 
who  would  have  much  liked  to  remain  in  Berlin.  The  Imperial 
Government  has  taken  steps,  but  without  success,  in  London,  with 
a  view  to  requesting  that  he  might  stay  here.  Sir  Frank  Lascelles 
is  a  diplomatist  of  rare  intelligence  and  great  surety  of  judgment, 
characterised  by  absolute  sincerity,  who  has  as  yet  felt  neither 
l)hysical]y  nor  intellectually  the  advance  of  age,  and  who  enjoys 
the  well-merited  confidence  of  the  Emperor,  of  the  Iiiii»erial  Go- 
vernment, and  of  all  his  colleagues.  If  the  British  Government 
deprives  itself  of  the  services  of  so  eminent  a  diplomatist,  who  has 
not  yet  reached  the  age  limit,  it  can  only  be  because  Sir  Frank 
Lascelles  has  -—  without  being  discouraged  by  numerous  failures  - 
worked  during  fifteen  years  in  order  to  bring  about  an  understand- 
ing between  Germany  and  England.  The  zeal  displayed  by  liim 
in  view  of  remoying  misuiMlerstandiiigs  which  he  considered 
absurd  and  highly  disadvantageous  for  both  countries,  is  not 
in  keeping  with  the  political  ideas  of  his  Sovereign. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc. 

(Signed)   Greindl. 


No.   51. 

M.  A.   Legliait,   Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Paris, 
to  M.  Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Paris,  July  20th,  1908. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre, 
The  President  of  the  Rei)ublic  left  Fiance  on  .luly  IHtli  in 
order  to  pay  an  official  visit  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  to  the 
Kings  of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark.  Guided  by  the  funda- 
mental idea  underlying  the  foreign  policy  of  i^'rance,  and  by  the 
wishes  of  the  nation,  M.  Fallic'res  was  anxious  to  pay  his  respects 
to  the  Head  of  the  friendly  and  allied  nation.  The  President  will, 
at  the  same  time,  retuin  the  Sovereigns  of  Denmark  and  Norway 
the  visit  with  which  they  honored  him;  and  he  will  take  advantage 
of  his  journey  in  those  regions,  in  order  to  visit  also  the  King  of 
Sweden. 
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The  journey  of  M.  Fallieres,  due  to  reasons  of  courtesy,  has 
at  the  same  time  a  political  character  which  is  not  without  im- 
portance at  the  present  time,  when  the  grouping  of  the  Powers  is 
an  object  of  universal  interest. 

France,  who  has  become  the  bond-maid  of  England,  wishes  to 
further  English  policy  as  energetically  as  possible  in  the  Northern 
countries.  If,  for  the  moment,  there  is  perhaps  no  question  of  a 
new  Triple  Alliance,  the  desire  to  prevent  too  intimate  a  friendship 
from  arising  between  those  nations  under  the  auspices  of  Germany 
nevertheless  prevails.  Starting  from  this  basis,  France  proclaims  loudly 
that  the  maintenance  of  peace  constitutes  the  aim  of  her  policy. 
Even  as  he  has  done  here,  M.  Pichon  will  not  cease  to  repeat,  at 
the  various  courts  he  is  about  to  visit,  that  French  diplomacy  — 
faithful  to  its  alliances,  friendships,  and  obligations  —  will  practise 
a  policy  having  for  its  object  an  understanding  between  all  peoples 
and  a  general  adjustment  of  interests.  He  will  endeavor  to  prove 
that  this  policy  does  not  aim  at  sowing  the  seeds  of  hostility  l)e- 
tween  the  Powers,  nor  at  placing  France  in  antagonism  to  any 
of  them. 

It  is  certain  that  French  policy  is  inspii^ed  by  peaceful  inten- 
tions: but  will  France,  drawn  as  she  is  into  England's  orbit, 
always  be  able  to  control  events,  and  to  prevent  dangerous 
outbursts  of  ill-humor  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine? 

I  have  the  honor,  etc. 

(Signed)  Leghait. 


No.   52. 

M.  A.  Leghait,   lielgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary   in  Paris, 
to  M.  Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Paris,  October  8th.  1908. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre, 
Completing  the  information  which  I  had  the  honor  of  giving 
you  in  my  letter  of  yesterday,  I  hasten  to  enclose  various  articles 
from  the  Temps  of  to-day,  i-elating  to  the  Balkan  incident. 
M.  Isvolsky's  declaration  is  particularly  interesting,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  he  himself  has  confirmed  its  exactitude. 
It  follows  from  this  declaration  that  the.  information  which  I  fur- 
nished you  yesterday  concerning  the  aim  pursued  by  Eussia  when 
she  proposed  the  holding  of  a  Conference,  was  quite  true.  Russia 
wishes  to  destroy  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  which  was  directed 
against  her,  and  she  relies  on  the  support  of  France  and  England; 
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but  it  may  be  questioned  as  to  whether  Germany  will  i)ennit 
Prince  Bismarck's  work  to  be  destroyed  Avith  imi»nnit>'. 

The  conversations  which  I  have  had  with  various  Ambassa- 
dors have  convinced  me  that  the  present  (luestion  is  regarded  as 
very  ticklish,  very  complicated,  and  very  difficult  to  solve. 

It  will  not  be  easy  to  bring-  about  a  Conference,  and  it  is  not 
yet  known  how  the  invitation  issued  by  Russia  will  be  received. 
This  will  depend  on  the  programme:  and  it  will  be  very  difficult 
to  come  to  an  agreement  concerning  the  latter  —  firstly,  because  of 
the  fait  accompli  in  front  of  which  Europe  stands,  and,  secondly, 
because  of  the  compensations  which  everyone  demands.  It 
seems,  however,  to  be  hoped  that  all  the  Powers  will  accept  the 
Conference;  for  —  so  I  was  told  —  the  wish  to  maintain 
peace  is  so  unanimous  and  so  deep,  that  it  dominates  ever}'- 
thing  else. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc.  (Signed)  Leghait. 


No.   53. 

M.  A.  Leghait,    Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  \\\  Paris, 
to  M.  Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Paris,  January  19  th.  1900. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre, 
The  debate  on  Morocco,  which  began  last  Friday  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  was  finished  j^esterday.  After  having  —  amidst 
the  cheers  of  the  Extreme  Left  —  expressed  vain  regret  that  the 
Government  did  not  maintain  (as  it  ought  to  have  done,  according 
to  the  Extrt^me  Left)  stricter  neutrality  between  the  two  Sultans 
who  are  fighting,  for  power;  M.  Jaures  lecommenced  his  criticism 
of  the  Moroccan  policy  of  the  Government,  and  the  enunciation  of 
his  sophisms  in  favor  of  the  immediate  evacuation  of  the  country  — 
in  favor,  consequently,  of  the  abandonment  of  all  the  advantages 
acquired  as  the  result  of  successive  conventions  from  1901  up  till 
the  Act  of  Algeciras.  He  therefore  criticised  the  instructions  given 
to  General  dAmade  and  to  General  Lyautey  —  instructions  which, 
according  to  him,  do  but  conceal  a  plan  of  definite  occupation.  He 
demands  the  publication  of  General  Lyautey's  reports,  which  is 
refused  by  M.  Pichon,  who  declares  that  these  reports  have  not  in 
view  an  occupation  of  the  country,  but  only  tlie  organisation  of  the 
Franco-Moroccan  Police  as  foreseen  by  the  Treaties.  In  the  second 
part  of  his  speech,  M.  Jaures  sought  to  widen  the  scope  of  his 
interpellation,  and  to  discuss  the  Moroccan  ([uestion  in  the  light  of 
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the  general  political  situation  created  by  the  most  recent  events  in 
the  Balkans.  He  said  that  an  infringement  on  German  rights  in 
Morocco  must  be  avoided,  so  that  France  and  Germany  may  be 
able  to  come  to  an  agreement  guaranteeing  the  peace  of  Europe. 

M.  Denys  Cochin  succeeded  M.  Jaures  on  the  rostrum;  he  is 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  complaints  made  by  the  Right  against  the 
Moroccan  policy  of  the  Government.  He  does  not  consider  the 
present  time  to  be  propitious  for  an  rapprochement  with  Germany, 
who  unceasingly  protects  the  fanatical  elements  of  Islam  in  theii' 
campaign  against  France.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  planned  evac- 
uation of  the  Chaouia  would  be  a  mistake,  and  he  recommends  an 
energetic  policy  of  action  in  Morocco. 

M.  Pichon  had  no  difficulty  in  replying  to  these  ingenious  and 
idealistic  speeches,  which  lack  all  serious  basis.  Tlie  Minister  for 
Foreign  Aflairs  explained  once  more,  with  even  greater  perspicuity, 
clearness,  and  eloquence  than  usual,  what  line  of  conduct  the 
Government  has  adopted,  and  will  continue  to  adopt,  in  Morocco. 
We  desire  —  he  said  —  neither  Protectorate  nor  conquest;  we 
only  wish  to  respect  the  international  conventions,  and  to  ensure 
for  ourselves  the  advantages  to  which  they  entitle  us.  We  shall 
continue  to  maintain  absolute  neutrality  as  regards  the  intestine 
quarrels  in  Morocco.  The  Minister  explained  the  principles  of  his 
policy,  the  results  obtained  by  the  latter,  and  its  future  programme. 

The  principles:  a  policy  of  non-intervention  would  be  fatal 
for  the  dignity,  the  interests,  and  the  rights  of  France,  who  must  — 
even  at  the  cost  of  heavy  sacrifices  —  carry  out  the  mandate  which 
she  sought  to  establish  in  conjunction  with  Spain;  she  cannot  afford 
to  give  others  a  pretext  for  intervening  on  the  frontiers  ot  her  African 
possessions.  She  must  likewise  gaarantee  the  fulfilment  of  all  her 
agreements  with  the  Moroccan  Government.  It  would  be  unjust  to 
see  in  this  last-mentioned  decision  a  plan  of  liquidation  of  Morocco; 
it  implies,  on  the  contrary,  the  methodical  carrying  out  of  agreements 
and  obligations. 

M.  Pichon  describes  as  follows  the  results  so  far  obtained  by 
the  application  of  the  principles  above  enunciated:  "Thanks  to  us, 
order  has  been  nowhere  troubled;  the  safety  of  the  foreign 
communities  has  been  guaranteed,  commercial  transactions  have 
freely  developed,  we  have  organised  the  police  which  is  everywhere 
active.  We  have,  by  means  of  understandings,  put  an  end  to  the 
economic  rivalries  existing  between  us  and  other  cotintries.  We 
have  begun  the  practical  application  of  our  Agreements  on  the 
frontier,  where  the  position  of  Algeria  was  never  safer  than  it 
is  to-day." 

As  to  the  programme,  M.  Pichon  resumed  the  instructions 
given  to  M.  Regnault,  who   is   going  on   a   mission  to  Fez.    The 
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evacuation  of  the  C'haouia  has  commenced,  and  will  continue  gradually, 
as  soon  as  the  Sultan  is  in  a  position  to  ensure  the  safety  of  life 
and  property.  France  has  a  right  to  an  indemnity,  and  she  will 
demand  one;  but  she  will  show  herself  as  conciliatory  as  possible 
in  regard  to  its  provisions.  As  far  as  the  frontier  zone  between 
Algeria  and  ^Morocco  is  concerned.  General  Lyautey's  duties  consist 
only  in  carrying  out  the  Agreements  of  1902  without  any  afterthought. 

In  short,  it  can  be  said  that  France  wishes  to  maintain  her 
privileged  situation  in  Morocco;  that  she  intends  upholding  firmly 
her  rights,  and  observing  scrupulously  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
Algeciras;  but  it  is  to  be  foreseen  that  she  will  take  no  account  of 
the  advice  of  M.  .laures,  and  that  she  wiU  make  no  concessions  in 
Morocco  with  a  view  to  facilitating  the  conclusion  of  an  understanding 
Avith  Germany  in  the  Balkans. 

M.  Pichon's  Moroccan  policy  has  been  approved  by  a  majority 
of  249  votes  in  favor  of  the  Government. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc.  (Signed)  Leghait. 


No.   54. 

Baron  Greindl,  Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Berlin, 
to  M.  Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Berlin.  February  13th.  1909. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre, 

The  King  and  Queen  of  England  left  Berlin  last  evening, 
after  a  visit  lasting  four  days.  Nothing  was  left  undone,  either  by 
the  Court  or  by  the  Municipal  Administration  of  Berlin,  in  order  to 
render  the  reception  of  Theii-  Majesties  as  splendid  and  as  cordial 
as  possible. 

The  King  of  England  has  reigned  for  eight  years,  and  has 
often  met  the  German  Emperor;  but  he  had  not  yet  paid  his 
official  visit  to  Berlin,  although  he  had  fulfilled  this  duty  of  cour- 
tesy in  the  majority  of  European  capitals.  The  reserve  of  the 
King  of  England  was  interpreted  here,  not  without  reason,  as  a 
symptom  of  the  want  of  cordiality  in  the  relations  between  the 
two  Sovereigns,  as  well  as  a  sign  of  the  tension  between  the  two 
countries.  There  is  nobody  here  on  whom  this  state  ofattairsdoes 
not  weigh  heavily,  seeing  that  it  constitutes  a  permanent  danger 
for  the  Empire.  A  rapprochpuunit  would  have  been  effected  a 
long  time  ago,  if  it  had  only  depended  <m  the  Emperor,  on  the  Im- 
perial Government,  and  on  the  German  nation.  Numerous  steps 
have  been  taken,  but  always  without  success.     The   hope   prevails 
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that  the  King  of  England's  visit  indicates  a  desire  to  moderate  the 
frankly  anti-German  policy  which  he  personally  carries  on.  The 
friendly  toasts  exchanged  at  the  gala  dinner,  and  the  peaceful  in- 
tentions manifested  by  the  Sovereigns,  have  made  a  good  im- 
pression. But  the  Press,  although  courteous,  is  nevertheless  re- 
served. Betore  the  King  of  England  arrived,  the  newspapers  had 
already  warned  their  readers  against  the  temptation  to  exaggerate 
the  possible  consequences  of  the  meeting.  The  Press  is  waiting  to 
see  if  the  words  spoken  will  be  succeeded  by  acts.  One  has 
experienced  too  many  disappointments,  to  be  able  to  give  way  to 
confidence. 

The  King  of  England  asserts  that  the  preservation  of 
peace  has  always  been  the  aim  of  all  his  efforts;  this  is  what 
he  has  never  ceased  maintaining  ever  since  the  beginning  of 
the  successfnl  diplomatic  campaign  organised  by  him  with  a 
view  to  isolating  (xermany;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  observe 
that  the  world's  peace  Avas  never  so  jeopardised  as  it  has 
been  since  the  day  when  the  King  of  England  began  trying  to 
consolidate  it. 

England's  attitude  in  the  Balkan  question  has  been  such  as 
to  delay  —  to  say  the  least  —  the  solution  ot  the  conflict,  which 
latter  places  Germany  in  a  highly  disagreeable  and  ticklish  position. 
That  attitude  is  very  similar  to  the  one  taken  by  the  British 
Government  in  the  Congo  question;  the  British  Government  pre- 
tended greatly  to  desire  the  annexation  of  the  Congo  by  Belgium, 
whilst  working  diplomatically  as  hard  as  it  could  in  order  to  wreck 
the  plan  of  annexation.    Is  this  mere  maladroitness? 

The  King  of  England's  visit  coincides  with  a  considerable 
increase  of  the  Naval  Budget;  with  the  construction  of  new 
battleships  of  the  Dreadnought  type ;  and  with  the  formation  of 
the  most  formidable  squadron  that  has  ever  existed,  whose 
basis  is  in  the  North  Sea  at  the  least  possible  distance  from  the 
German  coast.  Is  this  solely  in  order  to  protect  England  against 
an  eventual  attack,  which  Germany  is  incapable  of  carrying  out? 
The  agitation  in  favor  of  the  creation  of  a  Territorial  Army 
continues.  England  has  no  need  of  one  for  the  purposes  of  defence. 
What  does  she  intend  doing  with  such  an  Army,  if  she  entertains 
no  designs  of  aggression  on  the  Continent? 

These  reflections  are  almost  self-evident.  They  explain  why 
the  Germans  hesitate  to  regard  the  improvement  of  their  relations 
with  England  as  an  accomplished  fact. 

According  to  information  supplied  to  the  Press,  Sir  Charles 
Hardinge,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  who 
accompanied  the  King  of  England  to  Berlin,  paid  a  long  visit  to 
the   Imperial   Chancellor,    during   which   political   questions   were 
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naturally  discussed.    The  piobleras  of  the  day  were  examined,  and 

it  was  found  that  no  antagonism  exists   between   the  interests   of 

the  two  countries.    No  concrete  Agreement  has  been  concluded. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc, 

(Signed)  Greindl. 


No.  55. 
Baron  Greindl,  Belgian  Minister  Penipotentiary  in  Berlin, 
to  M.   Davig-non,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Berlin,  February  17th,  1909. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre, 

In  my  report  of  February  13  th,  (Pr.  17  Xo.  468/263)  T  liad 
the  honor  of  writing  you  concerning  the  imi)ressi()n  which  the  visit 
of  the  King  and  Queen  of  England  in  Berlin  produced  on  German 
l)ublic  opinion.  An  identical  impression  was  made  on  the  Imperial 
Government. 

The  King  of  England,  who  was  suffering  from  a  cold,  and 
who  was  visibly  fatigued  by  the  festivities  given  in  his  honor, 
remained  very  silent.  His  Majesty  had  no  political  conversation 
with  the  Imperial  Chancellor.  He  only  talked  to  Prince  Biilow 
during  a  few  minutes  after  the  luncheon  at  the  British  Embassy, 
in  the  presence  of  other  persons,  and  about  indifferent  matters.  It 
was  the  ni'uiunuin  required  by  courtesy. 

The  conversations  of  Sir  C.  Hardinge  with  the  (.'hancellor  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  did  not  go  beyond  the 
sphere  of  generalities.  It  was  recognised  on  both  sides  that  the 
greatest  eff'orts  are  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  a  Avar  arising 
from  out  of  the  Balkan  question.  A  declaration  in  this  sense 
was,  so  to  speak,  obligatory,  and  has  consequently  but  little  im- 
portance. Of  greater  significance  is  the  fact  that  the  German  and 
British  statesmen  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of  summoning  a  Con- 
ference —  not  indeed  in  view  of  revising,  but  of  registering,  the  result 
of  the  negotiations  actually  pending  between  the  Powei-s  most 
directly  interested.  Sir  ('.Hardinge  has  thus  adopted  the  Austrian 
point  of  view. 

Both  sides  agreed  to  declare  themselves  satisfied  with  the 
result  of  the  Berlin  meeting.  Communications  in  this  sense  were 
sent  to  the  newspapers. 

On  the  German  side,  this  satisfaction  is  sincere  ^  up  to  a 
certain  point.  The  German  statesmen  are  grateful  to  Sir  C.  Hardinge 
for  having  made  no  allusion  to  burning  questions.  He  spoke  neither 
about  the  limitaticm  of  naval  armaments,  woy  about  the  Bagdad 
railroad. 
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The  Imperial  Government  lias  done  everything  necessary  in 
order  that  i)ublic  opinion  should  neither  consider  the  meeting  to 
have  been  a  failure,  nor  labor  under  a  delusion  as  to  the  results 
obtained.  It  is  customary,  after  every  visit  of  a  Sovereign,  to 
publish  in  the  Nonldeiitsche  Allgemeine  ZeitiDig  a  highly  inspired 
article  in  which  the  identity  of  the  political  aims  of  the  two  nations 
is  celebrated  in  a  somewhat  exaggerated  tone.  This  time,  German 
official  circles  have  abstained  from  so  doing,  and  the  communique!^ 
inserted  by  the  Press  have  been  less  exuberant. 

The  situation  has  been  very  justly  characterised  in  the  weekly 
review  of  foreign  affairs  publislied  by  the  Kreuz  Zeitung  this 
morning  (No.  79).  Prof.  Schiemann,  wliose  high  reputation  as  a 
journalist  and  whose  relations  with  the  Chancellery  are  well-known 
to  you,  observes  that  King  Edward's  visit  passed  off  very  well, 
and  that  both  Press  and  Public  manifested  the  respect  due  to  His 
Majesty.  He  adds  that  "in  order  to  reply  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  King  Edward's  visit  has  a  political  bearing,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  wait  6  or  6  weeks.  We  wish  to  wait  and  see  if,  in 
the  meantime,  public  opinion  in  England  will  grow  calmer  in  its 
appreciation  of  the  Oermau  peril;  for  everything  is  possible  as 
long  as  this  phantom  weighs  like  a  nightmare  on  the  English.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  watch  the  attitude  of  the  Times, 
Standard,  National  Review,  and  their  contemporaries,  in  order 
to  see  whether  the  anti-German  campaign  continues,  or  whether  it 
at  last  comes  to  an  end;  it  is,  moreover,  admitted  that  friendly 
political  conversations  took  place,  but  that  no  agreement  was 
concluded/' 

It  ccmld  not  better  be  said  that,  even  if  the  King  of  England 
be  sincerely'  desirous  of  effecting  a  raiyprochement  with  Germany; 
he  is,  despite  his  great  personal  influence,  incapable  of  realising 
such  a  plan,  as  long  as  a  revulsion  of  English  public  opinion  has 
not  set  in. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc.  (Signed)  Greindl. 


No.   56. 

Baron  Greindl,  Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiarv  in  Berlin, 
to  M.  Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Berlin,  March  22nd,  1909. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre, 
I  have  no  need  to  give  you   any   information   on  the   subject 
of  the  debates  concerning  the  Navy,  which  took  place  simultaneously 
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in  the  Budget  (Jomiiiission  of  the  Reichstag,  and  in  the  English 
House  of  Commons.  The  newsi);ti)ers  are  full  of  them,  and  I  could 
add  nothing  to  what  the}'  published.  I  confine  m.vself  to  obser- 
Ting  that,  when  listening  to  the  speakers  who  discussed,  in 
London,  the  question  as  to  wliat  naval  forces  England  requires 
in  order  to  be  prepared  for  all  emergencies,  one  would  obtain 
the  impression  that  Germany  is  the  only  Power  outside  England 
which  keeps  up  a  Navy.  The  si)eakers  in  question  referred  solely  to 
her,  as  if  the  other  Powers  did  not  exist;  and  this  happens  a  month 
after  the  cordial  toasts  exchanged  dnring  the  visit  of  the  King  of 
England  in  Berlin.  This  extraordinary  preoccupation,  which  amounts 
to  a  veritable  hyi)nosis,  tells  us  more  than  all  the  obligatory  ex- 
pressions of  official  courtesy,  the  omission  of  which  is  certainly  an 
alarming  sj^mptom,  but  which  in  any  case  would  have  meant  nothing 
at  all.  The  relations  between  the  two  countries  continue  to  be  the 
same  after  the  supposed  rapprochenient  as  they  were  before  it: 
namely,  in  both  cases,  to  be  characterised  by  deep-seated  mutual 
suspicion. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc.  (Signed)  Greindl. 


No.  57. 

Baron  Greindl,  l^elgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in   IJerlin, 
to  M.  Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Berlin,  March  31st.  1909. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre, 

When  I  had  the  honor  of  sending  yon  my  report  of  yesterday 
stating  that  Prince  Biilow  had  not  spoken,  in  his  speech  on  foreign 
policy,  about  the  limitation  of  naval  ai-maments;  I  was  not  yet  in 
possession  of  the  report  of  the  second  speech  delivered  by  the 
Chancellor  during  the  sitting  of  the  previous  day. 

The  questions  which  had  been  put  to  Prince  Billow  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  obliged  him  to  give,  in  his  second  speech, 
some  explanations  concerning  the  English  proposal  —  or,  if  you  will, 
the  English  suggestion.  He  did  so  as  brietly  as  possible.  He 
confined  himself  to  rei)roducing  the  declaration  made  by  l^aron 
Schoen  to  the  Budget  (Commission,  of  which  I  sent  you  a  copy 
along  with  my  report  of  March  t25th.  Prince  Biilow  added  that 
the  programme  of  development  of  the  German  Fleet  has  been 
dictated  solely  by  the  necessity  of  defending  the  German  coasts, 
and  of  protecting  German  trade;  and,  further,  that  the  programme 
contains   no   secrets,   and   that   the   Imperial   Government   has   no 
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intention  of  accelerating  its  realisation.  In  1912  Germanj'  will  have 
thirteen  large  vessels  of  the  new  type,  including  three  cruisers;  all 
rumors  to  the  contrary  are  false. 

The  Reichstag  did  not  ask  for  more  precise  information.  This 
l)art  of  Billow's  speech,  like  the  rest,  was  well  received  by  it. 
Although  the  Chancellor  has  many  adversaries,  and  even  numerous 
enemies,  Germany's  foreign  policy  has  been  approved  by  all  parties, 
including  the  Center  —  and  with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  the 
Socialists.  Baron  Hertling,  who  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  Center, 
expressed  his  approbation;  but  he  declared  that  the  approval  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Empire  did  not  imply  a  vote  of  confidence 
—  which  the  Chancellor,  moreover,  doubtless  does  not  desire. 

By  a  curious  coincidence,  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
Reichstag  was  endeavoring  to  sjjeak  as  little  as  possible  about  the 
question  of  the  limitation  of  naval  armaments,  the  English  Par- 
liament submitted  the  problem  to  a  detailed  examination.  The 
Opposition  opened  the  debate  by  moving  a  hostile  resolution;  and 
the  British  Government  accepted  the  discussion,  and  gave  a  very 
detailed  reply.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  whilst  declaring  that  there  was 
no  reason  to  blame  Germany  for  not  sharing  the  English  point  of 
view,  expressed  deep  regret  at  the  rejection  of  the  English  pio- 
posal.  He  said  that  he  entirely  believed  the  communications  made 
to  him  by  the  German  Government  on  the  subject  of  its  naval  pro- 
gramme; but  he  added  that  these  communications  do  not  con- 
stitute a  promise,  and  that  there  are  certain  gaps  in  them  which 
justify  England  in  believing  that  her  vital  interests   are   menaced. 

The  English  Press,  which  is  not  obliged  to  be  as  reserved 
as  the  British  Government,  manifests  its  ill-humor  in  a  still  clearer 
manner. 

The  state  of  mind  prevailing  in  England  recalls  that  which 
existed  in  France  between  1866  and  1870.  The  French,  at  that 
time,  believed  themselves  to  have  the  right  to  prevent  Germany 
from  restoring  her  nnity,  because,  in  their  opinion,  the  latter 
would  endanger  the  predominant  position  on  the  Continent 
enjoyed  by  France  up  till  then.  In  the  same  way,  the  refusal 
of  Germany  to  bind  herself  over  by  treaty  to  remain  at  Eng- 
land's mercy,  is  considered  in  London  to-day  as  an  unfriendly 
act  and  as  a  menace  to  peace. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc. 

(Signed)  GreindL 
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No.  58. 
Baron  Greindl,  l^>elgijin  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  l^erlin, 
to  M.  Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Berlin,  April  1st.  1909. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre, 
More  than  one  point  remains  to  be  settled  before  the  Balkan 
crisis  is  entirely  ended.  The  Ottoman  Parliament  has  not  yet 
sanctioned  the  Agreement  between  Austria -Hungary  and  Turkey. 
By  communicating  to  me  the  very  interesting  report  of  Baron 
Bey  ens  of  March  13  th  last,  you  informed  me  that  the  Prince  of 
Bulgaria  is  growing  impatient,  and  threatens  to  march  on  Con- 
stantinople, if  the  negotiations  between  the  Bulgarian  Government 
and  Turkey  do  not  progress  more  rapidly.  Then  there  is  the 
question  of  the  Conference,  in  sohing  which  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
clear  of  two  rocks.  It  would  be  somewhat  ridiculous  to  summon 
an  European  Congress,  the  sole  task  of  which  would  be  to  register 
decisions  already  taken  ne  varietur.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  any 
desire  to  modify  such  decisions  were  to  be  manifested  at  the  Con- 
ference, we  should  at  once  be  plunged  into  war. 

Although  European  diplomacy  has  treated  the  Balkan  puzzle 
in  a  more  than  mediocre  manner;  and  although  that  puzzle  has 
been  fertile  in  producing  transformations  and  surprises;  everyone 
agi-ees  in  considering  the  crisis  to  be  virtually  terminated  by  the 
step  taken  yesterday  by  Servia  in  Vienna. 

The  Servian  Government  recognises  that  the  annexation  of 
Bosnia  does  not  encroach  on  its  rights;  it  promises  to  abandon  its 
attitude  of  protest,  to  place  its  Army  on  a  peace  footing,  to  discharge 
its  volunteers  and  its  armed  bands,  and  to  endeavor  to  live  on  good 
terms  with  Austria-Hungary.  The  Vienna  Cabinet  had  undertaken  to 
declare  itself  satisfied  with  this  communication,  the  wording  of 
which  had  been  agreed  on  beforehand  with  Baron  Aehrenthal.  If 
no  afterthought  has  been  entertained,  the  Vienna  Cabinet  ought  to 
be  content,  seeing  that  it  is  on  the  pressing  and  unanimous  advice 
of  the  Powers  that  the  Servian  Government  resolved  to  take  the 
step  just  accomplished  by  it. 

The  Palis  Tew/js,  the  relations  of  which  with  the  Qnai 
d'Orsay  are  notorious,  expresses  itself  nevertlieless  in  such  a  way 
as  to  lead  one  to  conclude  that  it  is  somewliat  disapi)ointed  at  the 
fact  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Belgrade  having  followed  the  counsels  of 
France  with  too  great  docility.  The  Times  likewise  manifests  its 
ill-humor;  as  is  always  the  case  when  things  do  not  go  as  well  as 
French,  English,  or  Russian  politicians  desire.  Germany  is  made  the 
scapegoat. 
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lu  my  opinion,  it  is  not  doubtful  that  Russia  and  France  were 
moved  by  a  sincere  desire  to  prevent  an  European  conflagration. 
Russia  has  none  of  the  necessities  required  for  waging  war;  and, 
as  long  as  their  English  friends  are  not  in  a  position  to  help  them 
on  the  Continent,  the  French  are  far  from  being  certain  of  success. 

But,  whilst  peace  was  desired,  there  are  many  people  who 
would  have  liked  to  see  it  guaranteed  otherwise  than  it  has  been. 
The  plan  of  a  Conference  worked  out  by  M.  Isvolsky  and  Sir  Edward 
Grey:  the  negotiations  concerning  a  collective  step  to  be  taken  at 
Vienna:  and  all  the  exchanges  of  views  between  London,  Paris,  and 
St.  Petersburg,  had  an  invariable  tendency  to  compel  Austria- 
Hungary  to  accept  a  transaction  greatly  resembling  a  humiliation. 
The  latter  would  have  affected  Germany  quite  as  directly 
and  as  palpably  as  it  would  have  done  Austria  -  Hungary, 
and  it  would  have  greatly  diminished  the  confidence  which  Vienna 
has  in  the  German  Alliance.  These  intrigues  were  frustrated  by 
the  very  unequivocal  and  resolute  attitude  adopted  by  Germany. 
This  attitude  was  never  abandoned  by  her,  despite  all  the  pressing 
solicitations  of  which  she  was  the  object.  It  was  Germany  aloue 
who  imposed  peace.  The  new  constellation  of  the  Powers,  organised 
by  the  King  of  England,  has  measured  its  strength  against  the 
Central  European  Union,  and  has  proved  itself  incapable  of  loosening 
that  Union.    Hence  the  ill-humor. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc.  (Signed)  Greindl. 


No.  59. 

Baron  Greindl,  l^elgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Berlin, 
to  M.  Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Berlin,  April  17th,  190i>. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre, 

A  few  days  ago,  the  Kolnische  Zeituug  published  a  very 
short  semi-official  article  stating  that  it  is  not  true  that,  in  the 
recent  interview  between  Prince  Billow  and  Signor  Tittoni  in  Venice, 
the  question  of  the  anticipated  renewal  of  the  Triple  Alliance  was 
raised.  This  is  not  necessary.  The  telegram  added  that  the 
result  of  the  conversation  had  been  extremely  satisfactory. 

I  have  not  written  you  on  the  subject,  seeing  that  communi- 
cations of  this  kind  are  wholly  meaningless.  They  are  the  necessary 
consequence  of  every  meeting  between  sovereigns  or  between 
leading  statesmen. 
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The  truth  is  that  Prince  Billow  gave  an  account  of  the 
interview  in  a  telegram  of  a  few  lines.  This  telegram  stated  sub- 
stantially that,  by  the  sui)i)ression  of  Article  29  of  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin,  Italy  has  obtained  what  she  wanted  in  the  Balkans.  This 
being  the  case,  there  was  nothing  to  discuss;  and  nothing  took  place 
except  a  general  conversation  without  any  concrete  object. 

For  a  very  long  time,  no  illusions  have  prevailed  either 
in  Berlin  or  in  Yieuna  concerning  the  eventual  assistance  of 
Italy.  The  Quirinal  has  contracted  obligations  towards  France 
and  England,  and  flirts  unceasingly  with  London  and  Paris. 
The  Italian  Government  remains  none  the  less  within  the  Triple 
Alliance,  which  it  regards  in  the  light  of  a  guarantee  of  the 
fidelity  of  its  new  friends,  who  inspire  it  with  very  limited 
confidence;  the  Italian  Government  reserves  for  itself  the  right 
of  going  over  to  the  side  of  the  strongest  —  as  at  Algeciras, 
where  it  placed  itself  behind  France  and  England,  and  quite 
recently  again  in  the  Eastern  question,  when  it  finally  took  the 
part  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  after  having  maintained 
an  ambiguous  attitude  until  the  moment  when  it  became  clear 
which  side  would  be  successful. 

Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  keep,  or  tolerate.  Italy  in  the 
Triple  Alliance,  because  her  official  departure  would  imply  a  loss 
of  prestige;  and  also  because  they  see  a  chance  of  not  having  her 
as  an  adversary  in  tlie  event  of  war.  But  this  is  all  that  is 
expected  of  her. 

On  the  other  hand,  her  allies  would  not  intervene  energeti- 
cally on  her  behalt,  as  Germany  lias  just  done  for  Austria-Hungary; 
neither  in  Vienna  nor  in  Berlin  do  statesmen  Avish  to  compromise 
themselves  for  so  doubtful  an  ally. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc.  (Signed)  Greindl. 


No.   GO. 

Baron  Greindl,  Belg-ian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  l^erlin, 
to  M.  Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Berlin,  June  21st,  1909. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre, 
The   German  Emperor   returned  the  day  before  yesterday   to 
Potsdam  from  visiting  the  Emi)eror  of  Russia. 

Tlie  toasts  exchanged  on  board  the  SfaiKhml  were  exactly 
as  they  ought  to  have  been.  The  two  Sovereigns  manifested  the 
intention   of  maintaining  the  traditional  friendshiji  and  confidence 
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between  their  two  bouses,  which  is  a  pledge  of  the  good  re- 
lations between  the  two  countries,  and  of  the  maintenance  of 
peace. 

The  semi-official  notice  inserted  in  yesterday's  edition  of  the 
Norddentsche  Alhjemeine  Zeitinig  (No.  142)  does  not  diifer  per- 
ceptibly from  similar  articles  which  it  is  customary  to  publish  under 
such  ciicumstances.  In  the  article  in  question,  it  is  said  that  the 
statesmen  who  accompanied  the  two  Emperors  naturally  discussed 
pending  political  questions.  Is  was  observed  that  no  antagonism 
exists  between  the  views  prevailing  in  either  country  concerning 
them.  "It  has  also  been  recognised  that  the  international  Con- 
ventions actually  existing,  and  to  which  Russia  and  Germany  are 
parties,  in  nowise  impair  thtse  friendly  relations." 

The  Triple  Alliance,  which  has  been  concluded  for  purely 
defensive  purposes,  has  always  been  understood  in  this  way  in 
Berlin.  According  to  the  semi-official  article,  St.  Petersburg  de- 
sires —  at  any  rate  for  the  time  being  —  to  interpret  in  a  similar 
manner  the  Agreements  which  form  the  basis  of  the  Triple  Entente; 
but  the  latter  has  certainly  not  been  regarded  in  this  light  in  Paris, 
and  especially  in  London  by  its  chief  organiser,  the  King  of  Eng- 
land. The  ill -humor  manifested  in  France  and  in  England  as  soon 
as  the  plan  of  a  meeting  became  known,  proves  that  the  Triple 
Entente  was  considered  in  these  two  countries  as  nothing  less  than 
a  league  which  in  no  wise  jeopardises  the  traditional  friendship  and 
confidence  between  Germany  and  Russia. 

Judging  by  the  language  of  the  French  semi-official  organs, 
the  ill-liuraor  in  Paris  has  been  promptly  dispelled  by  the  simul- 
taneous declarations  of  the  Cabinets  in  Bei  lin  and  St.  Petersburg, 
to  the  effect  that  the  meeting  of  the  two  Emperors  on  the  Finnish 
coast  was  due  on  neither  side  to  the  wish  to  bring  about  a  change 
in  the  actual  grouping  of  the  Powers. 

In  London,  the  rancor  is  more  persistent:  this  is  shown  by 
the  discourteous  comments  cm  the  forthcoming  visit  of  the  Empeior 
of  Russia  to  England,  to  be  found  in  the  English  Press,  and  even 
in  Parliament.  It  is  a  consequence  of  the  disappointment  felt  on 
perceiving:  that  the  machine  constructed  by  the  King  of  England, 
in  view  of  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  Germany  —  to  say  the 
least,  —  failed  to  work  when  it  was  to  have  been  made  use  of  in 
the  Austro-Servian  conflict:   that  is  to  say.  at  the  very  first  trial. 

As  I  had  the  honor  of  informing  you  in  my  report  of  June  7th, 
no  one  here  was  under  any  illusion  as  to  the  possible  results  of  the 
meeting.  The  initiative  taken  by  the  Russian  Court  and  the 
Eussian  Government,  merely  proves  that  recent  events  have  left 
the  impression,  in  St.  Petersburg,  that  the  Triple  Entente  does  not 
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furnishRussia  with  a  sufficient  pi-op  for  the  letlier  to  be  able  to  abandon 

the  maintenance  of  at  least  normal  relations  with  German}'. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc. 

(Signedj   Greindl. 


No.  61. 
Count  d'Arschot  Schoorihoven,    Belgian    Charge   d'Affaires 
in  Paris, 
to  M.  Davignon,   Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Paris,  Augost  3rd,  1909. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre, 

As  it  had  been  long  since  announced,  the  President  of  the 
Republic  met  the  Emperor   of  Russia  at  Cherbourg,  on  July  31st. 

When  the  Tsar's  first  visit  to  Paris,  the  visit  of  Felix  Faure 
to  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  ^•isit  to  France  of  Admiral  Ave  lane,  are 
recalled  to  mind,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  surprised  by  the  little 
attention  paid  in  France  to  tlie  interview  of  the  two  Heads  of 
States.  The  newspai»ers  discuss  it.  but  Just  as  they  would  any 
•other  event;  nothing  really  remains  of  the  wild  enthusiam  which 
prevailed  all   over  France  in  the  heyday  of  the  Russian  Alliance. 

Two  main  factors  have  been  instrumental  in  producing  this 
revulsion  of  public  opinion:  the  war  with  Ja])aii,  which  showed 
that  one  must  not  rely  too  much  on  one"s  ftiends.  and  the  numerous 
loans.  M.  Caillaux  nevertheless  recently  said  to  me  that  there  aie 
infinitely  less  Russian  stocks  in  France  than  is  generally  supposed. 

The  Tfiuips  of  August  2nd  wrote,  concerning  the  toasts 
exchanged  at  ('herbourg  of  which  I  enclose  the  official  Avording, 
that  they  were  "a  new  corroboration  of  the  Alliance,  to  which  the 
two  Governments  and  the  two  nations  remain  firmly  attached":  and 
it  added:  "our  Alliance  is  as  intimate  to-day  as  it  was  yesterday". 

This  Alliance  is  a  topic  of  conversation:  but  in  order  to  speak 
abont  it,  the  memory  of  it  must  apparently  first  be  recalled  to 
mind  —  and  people  only  remember  it  as  being  something  agreable.  bur 
which  could  scarcely  be  relied  upon  in  case  of  need. 

It  the  serious  Press  has  been  fairly  reserved  in  its  comments: 
the  advanced  Press  has,  as  usual.  i)ublished  articles  in  somewhat 
bad  taste.  You  will  be  able  to  judge  of  such  articles  by  those 
which  I  enclose. 

The  Unified  Socialists  wished  to  organise  a  demonstration 
at  Cherbourg.  l)ut  the  Indejiendent  Socialist  Municipality  took 
measures  to  prevent  a  hall  from  being  placed  at  their  disposal. 
These  measures  gave  rise   to  various  protests.    Ciiticism  was  also 
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aroused  by  the  absence  of  M.  Briand  from  among  the  suite  of 
M.  Fallieres.  The  President  of  the  Council  was  doubtless  glad  not 
to  be  obliged  to  follow  the  President  of  the  Republic;  but  his 
personal  opinions  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  absence.  According 
to  etiquette,  only  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs.  War,  and 
Marine  accompany  the  Head  of  the  State  on  such  occasions. 

The  Tsar  left  Cherbourg  yesterday  morning. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc.  (Signed)  Arschot. 


No.  62. 

Baron  Greindl,   Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Berlin^ 
to  M.  Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Berlin,  November  7th,  1910. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre, 
You  will  have  observed  the  inspired  articles  by  which  the 
Norcldeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung  has  informed  the  public  that  the 
recent  visit  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  the  German  Emperor,  at 
Potsdam,  is  more  than  a  simple  act  of  courtes}^  The  Bo.ssi/ja,  the 
organ  of  the  Russian  Foreign  Oftice,  declared  at  the  same  time 
that  the  meeting  of  the  two  Sovereigns  had  a  deep  political  sig- 
nificance. The  Vienna  Fremdenhlatt  expressed  itself  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  two  first-named  semi-official  organs  stated  that  there 
was  no  question  of  introducing,  into  the  political  system  of  Europe, 
innovations  which  are  desired  neither  in  Germany  nor  in  Russia. 
All  three  organs  agree  in  expressing  the  hope  that  the  exchange  of 
views  between  the  Sovereigns  and  their  Ministers  will  help  to 
dispel  the  misunderstandings  necessarily  arising  between  neigh- 
boring States  which  have  parallel,  but  by  no  means  hopelessly 
divergent,  interests  —  and  the  rivalry  of  which  is  without  in- 
fluence on  the  general  political  situation.  Still  more  than  by  the 
semi-official  comments,  the  Tsar's  visit  was  characterised  by  the  fact 
that  His  Majesty  had  requested  his  new  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  M.  Sasonoff,  to  come  to  Hesse,  and  was  accompanied  by 
him  during  his  short  stay  in  Potsdam.  M.  Sasonoff  was  received 
by  the  Emperor  and  by  the  Chancellor,  as  well  as  by  Herr  von 
Kiderlen-Waechter.  There  certainly  ought  to  have  been  no  lack  of 
toi)ics  of  conversation.  The  events  which  are  taking  place  in  Persia 
and  in  the  Far  East,  are  such  as  to  awaken  in  Germany  the  fear 
that  such  events,  the  political  aspect  of  which  might  leave  the 
Empire  indifferent,  may  result  in  the  closing  of  these  countries  to 
German  trade.    The  projected  German  railroad  in  Mesopotamia  has 
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always  been  looked  at  askance  in  Russia.  Although  Germany  does 
not,  on  principle,  interfere  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula,  it  is  impossible  that  the  statesmen  in  Berlin,  like  those 
in  St.  Petersburg,  are  not  preoccupied  by  the  turbulence  of 
Greece,  by  the  inability  of  the  Protecting  Powers  to  discover 
a  solution  of  the  Cretan  question,  by  the  unrest  in  Macedonia, 
and  by  the  ambitions  of  the  Tsar  of  Bulgaria.  But  all  these 
problems  are  very  complicated,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
they  were  solved  in  the  short  space  of  two  days,  the  greater  part 
of  which  was  taken  up  by  official  ceremonies  and  banquets.  The 
time  was  scarcely  sufficient  even  for  an  exchange  of  assurances  of 
good  will,  Avhich  are  necessarily  couched  in  vague  terms,  and  the 
practical  bearing  of  which  is  doubtful.  Of  greater  importance  than 
the  conversations  between  the  statesmen,  is  the  fact  that  the  visit 
actually  took  place. 

During  the  first  three-quarters  of  the  XIX  th  century,  the 
union  of  Russia  and  Prussia  was  a  stable  and  sure  factor  ot 
European  politics.  That  union  was  based,  not  only  on  the  common 
interests  of  the  two  nations,  but  also  on  the  intimate  friendship, 
consolidated  by  ties  of  blood,  between  the  two  reigning  families. 
Especially  was  this  the  case  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  I. 
The  first  blow  at  such  friendshii)  was  dealt  by  the  Congress  of 
Berlin,  when  Prince  Bismarck  endeavored  to  draw  Russia  and 
England  nearer  to  each  other.  On  this  occasion  the  usual  fate  of 
all  mediators  overtook  Prince  Bismarck;  that  is  to  say,  he  was 
accused  by  each  of  the  two  adversaries  of  partialitj-  for  the  other. 
The  Russian  nation,  believing  itself  deprived  by  Germany's  fault 
of  the  fruit  of  its  victories,  has  developed  a  hatred  for  its  Western 
neighbor,  which  is  still  further  increased  by  the  envy  that  the 
rapid  growth  of  German  Power  has  awakened.  In  the  union 
between  Russia  and  Prussia,  the  latter  played  a  somewhat  sub- 
ordinate part.  St.  Petersburg,  and  especially  Moscow,  were  irritated 
when  Berlin  became  the  principal  political  center  of  Europe.  The 
successive  degrees  in  the  process  of  the  gradual  cooling-down  of 
the  friendship  between  the  two  countries  have  been  marked  by  the 
Alliance  of  Russia  and  France,  by  the  foundation  of  the  Triple 
Entente,  and  lastly  by  the  intervention  of  Germany  in  the  question 
of  the  annexation  of  Bosnia.  Political  circles  here  deny  having 
brought  pressure  to  bear  on  Russia.  This  is  pla3'ing  with  words. 
Without  Prince  lUilow's  declaration  concerning  the  solidarity  of 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  and  without  the  warning  given  by 
Count  Pourtales  in  St.  Petersburg,  Russia  would  not  suddenly 
have  put  an  end  to  the  agitation  kept  up  by  her  in  the  small 
Slav  States,  and  especially  at  Belgrade,  against  Austria- Hungary. 
The  solution  of  the  Bosnian  question  was,   for  Russia,  at  once  a 
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humiliation  and  a  disappointment.  Her  prestige  was  impaired  by 
the  fact  of  her  having  to  cease,  by  order  of  a  foreign  Power,  the 
encouragement  hitherto  given  by  her  to  Servian  ambitions.  Ex- 
perience showed  her  the  inefficiency  of  the  coalition  formed  by  the 
late  King  of  England,  the  first  time  that  the  said  coalition  was  put 
to  the  test. 

If  the  antipathy  of  the  Russian  and  German  nations  for  each 
other  has  not  produced  more  serious  consequences,  it  is  because  the 
relations  between  the  Sovereigns  —  albeit  less  hearty  than  formerly 
—  have  always  been  better  than  those  existing  between  the  two 
peoples,  or  even  between  the  two  Governments.  It  would  seem  as 
if  the  reigning  Houses  were  reluctant  to  break  with  an  ancient 
tradition,  and  the  step  taken  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  appears  to 
indicate  a  desire  to  return  to  it.  He  it  is  who  expressed  the  wish 
to  meet  the  German  Emperor  —  a  wish  which  did  not  at  first 
call  forth  a  very  hearty  response  in  Berlin.  The  time  chosen 
coincided  with  the  improvement  of  the  political  situation 
brought  about  by  M.  Isvolsky's  resignation.  The  personal  hostility 
between  the  former  Russian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  Count 
Aehrenthal,  was  one  of  the  principal  obstacles  to  be  overcome 
before  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  Bosnian  question  could  be  arrived 
at.  I  have  also  reason  to  believe  that  M.  Isvolsky  inspired  but  very 
little  confidence  in  Berlin.  M.  Sasonoff,  on  the  contrary,  made  a 
very  good  impression  on  the  Emperor,  the  Chancellor,  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

There  is  thus  every  reason  to  rejoice  at  the  visit  to  Potsdam, 
which  is  an  event  susceptible  of  improving  the  relations  between 
the  two  Empires;  and  which  may,  consequently,  react  favorably  on 
those  existing  between  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg.  But  it  would  be 
an  exaggeration,  if  we  were  to  attribute  —  as  the  Rossiya  has 
done  —  great  political  importance  to  it.  The  groupings  of  the 
Great  Powers  will  remain  as  they  were  hitherto,  and  the  feelings 
entertained  by  the  Russian  people  for  Germany  will  not  be 
rendered  more  cordial  on  that  account.  This  is  already  proved 
by  the  language  of  the  Russian  Press. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc.  (Signed)  Greindl. 


No.  63. 

Baron  Grreindl,  Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Berlin, 

to  M.  Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 

Berlin,  March  3rd,  1911. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre, 
As  was   to  be  expected,    the   news    of  the   nomination   of 
M.  Delcasse  to  the  Ministry  of  Marine  has  created   an  impression 
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which  is  all  the  more  painful,  seeing  that,  in  the  Cabinet  formed 
with  such  difficulties  by  M.  Monis,  the  Ministry  of  War  has  been 
confided  to  M.  Berteaux.  It  is  probable  that  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment will  not  give  public  expression  to  its  views,  so  as  to  avoid 
even  the  appearance  of  an  intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
France;  but  its  opinion  evidently  does  not  diff'er  from  that  of  the 
Press.  As  I  wrote  on  a  previous  occasion  to  Banjn  Favereau. 
Baron  Richthofen  said  to  me,  at  the  time  of  M.  Delcasse's  resig- 
nation in  1905,  that  the  former  French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
had  during  many  years  endeavored  to  treat  Germany  as  a  (inantiU 
negligeable.  M.  Delcasse's  long  administration  was  considered 
here  to  have  created  a  very  serious  situation.  Not  without  reason: 
for,  in  the  first  speech  made  by  31.  Delcasse  since  his  fall, 
he  boasted  of  having  organised  an  aggressive  league  against 
Germany. 

The  return  to  power  of  M.  Delcasse  is  not,  however,  taken 
tragically.  It  is  no  longer  the  Foreign  Office  which  is  confided  to 
him.  He  has  no  longer  at  his  side  King  Edward  VII,  whose 
collaborator  he  believed  himself  to  be,  and  whose  instrument 
he  was.  The  Potsdam  meeting  has  diminished  the  confidence  of 
the  French  in  the  Russian  Alliance,  because  London  and  Paris 
persist  in  attributing  to  that  meeting  an  importance  which  it  has 
not.  Lastly,  the  Monis  Ministry  has  been  so  badly  re(;eived  in 
France  itself,  that  its  existence  will  probably  be  an  ephemeral  one. 

It  must  be  added  that  no  change  of  persons  can  bring  about 
a  palpable  modification  of  the  relations  between  Germany  and 
France.  For  a  long  time  to  come  these  relations  will  correspond 
essentially  to  the  feelings  of  the  two  nations.  The  only  possible 
diff'erence  will  reside  in  the  form,  which  will  be  either  courteous 
or  discourteous.  M.  Pichon  always  showed  himself  perfectly 
correct  in  his  demeanor  towards  Germany.  The  words  spoken  to 
me  by  the  Emperor  on  February  1st,  which  I  communicated 
to  you  in  my  report  despatched  the  next  day,  prove  sufficiently  the 
opinion  prevailing  here  concerning  the  real  sentiments  of  the  former 
French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

If  there  be  no  reason  to  be  too  greatly  alarmed  by  the  com- 
position of  the  new  French  Ministry,  we  must,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  go  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  denying  that  it  will  have  any 
repercussion  on  international  politics. 

Officially  M.  Delcasse  is  not  directly  connected  with  the  latter, 
but  he  is  too  ambitious  and  too  active  not  to  endeavor  to  imiiart 
his  ideas  to  his  colleagues.  It  would  even  seem  as  if  he  had  been 
requested  to  do  so;  for,  according  to  the  Havas  Agency,  he  was 
asked  by  M.  Monis  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  M.  Berteaux 
concerning  the  choice  of  the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet. 
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Public  opinion  in  France  appears  also  to  be  favorable  to  a 
more  energetic  foreign  policy.  M.  Pichon,  who  has  incontestably 
obtained  real  successes,  was  still  very  popular  a  short  time  ago. 
His  popularity  has  vanished.  He  is  reproached  with  the  result 
of  the  Potsdam  meeting,  which  he  had  no  means  of  preventing 
and  which,  moreover,  should  not  give  rise  to  uneasiness  if,  as 
is  contended,  the  Triple  Entente  has  only  in  view  the  maint- 
enance of  peace.  Nothing  having  been  changed  in  the  grouping 
of  the  great  Powers,  Paris  and  London  ought  to  be  glad  of  a 
rapprochement  which  improves  the  relations  between  Ger- 
many and  Russia;  but  Paris  and  London  wish  such  relations 
to  be  bad. 

Quite  recently,  in  presenting  M.  d'Estournelles  de  Constant 
with  the  Prize  for  Peace,  the  President  of  the  French  Senate  — 
before  a  numerous  audience,  and  on  this  solemn  occasion  —  spoke 
more  openly  about  the  revanche  than  had  been  done  for 
many  years. 

The  French  Press  warmly  applauded  the  action  taken  in 
the  question  of  the  fortifications  of  Flushing.  M.  Pichon  is  not 
blamed  for  having  embarked  somewhat  precipitately  on  this 
adventure,  but  for  having  failed  in  it. 

The  French  papers  discover  every  day  a  new  reason  for 
seeking  a  quarrel  with  Germany.  We  are  accustomed  to  this;  but 
the  tendency  has  recently  become  far  more  marked. 

It  looks  as  if  M.  Delcasse  had  been  included  in  the  Ministry, 
in  order  to  pander  to  this  state  of  public  opinion.  The  Foreign 
Office  has  not  been  confided  to  him.  This  would  have  been  a  pro- 
vocation; but  as  much  has  been  done  as  it  was  possible  to  do 
without  breaking  the  windows. 

I  wonder  if  France  is  speculating  on  Germany's  internal  diffi- 
culties? The  latter  are,  unfortunately,  still  as  great  as  they  were 
when  I  described  them  in  my  report  of  October  1st,  1910  (Pi. 
No.  2828/1492).  The  political  parties  are  badly  led;  and  they  are 
separated,  not  by  divergencies  of  opinion,  but  by  rancor  and  hatred. 
The  Government  has  no  influence  over  the  Eeichstag,  where  it  re- 
cently suffered  a  severe  defeat  on  the  question  of  the  Constitution 
in  Alsace-Lorraine;  but  it  would  be  a  dangerous  illusion  to  suppose 
the  Empire's  foreign  policy  to  be  weakened.  The  ease  with  which 
the  new  military  quinquennial  law,  and  also  the  naval  budget,  have 
been  accepted,  proves  the  contrary.  Divided  as  it  is  on  all  questions, 
the  Reichstag  adopted  these  measures  almost  without  debate,  and 
—  with  the  exception  of  the  Socialists  —  unanimously;  even  the 
Socialists  are  obliged  to  mitigate  their  opposition  by  declaring  that, 
in  the  event  of  war  breaking  out,  they  would  do  their  duty  like  the 
other  Germans.    Taxation  is  none  the  less  extremely  heavy,  and  it 
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is  a  terrible  expense  for  Germany  to  keep  up  at  the  same  time  a 
first-class  Army  and  a  first-class  Navy. 

Sufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  this  fact  abroad. 
Foreigners  should  learn  from  it  the  truth  that,  when  danger  arises 
outside,  the  same  phenomena  will  be  observed  as  in  1870.  Internal 
discord  was  then  worse  rhan  it  is  to-day.  The  day  war  was  declared, 
it  disappeared  as  if  it  had  never  existed. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc.  (Signed)  Greindl. 


No.   64. 

Baron  Guillaume,  Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Paris, 
to  M.  Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Paris,  March  4th,  1911. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre, 

You  will  have  noticed  the  reception  given  by  the  German 
Press  to  the  new  French  Ministry,  and  how  persistently  the  former 
maintains  that  M.  Delcasse's  personality  is  too  pronounced  for  him 
not  to  dominate  the  Cabinet  of  which  he  has  consented  to  become 
a  member.  German  public  opinion  is  inclined  to  make  light  of 
of  M.  Cruppi;  it  is  M.  Delcasse  who  will  control  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Eepublic,  and  the  conditions  under  which  he  had  to  take  his 
departure  six  years  ago  are  not  forgotten. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  France  to  be  very  prudent  in  her 
attitude  towards  Germany,  to  whom  J  certainly  attribnte  no  war- 
like plans  or  designs,  but  who  will  doubtless,  from  a  political  jioint 
of  view,  remain  on  the  defensive. 

The  incident  of  the  Foreign  Legion,  the  develojment  of  which 
in  the  Press  of  both  countries  you  will  doubtless  liave  observed, 
must  be  very  carefully  watched.  The  German  Minister  of  War  has 
expressed  himself  fairly  clearly  on  the  subject  of  this  corps  of  mer- 
cenaries; the  German  newspapers  have  multiidied  to  a  notable  de- 
gree their  complaints  about  the  recruiting  and  the  treatment  of  the 
Legionaries,  and  this  has  excited  the  French  Press,  For  some  days 
the  latter's  language  has  become  more  violent;  jingoism  is  awak- 
ened, military  authorities  and  former  Commanders  of  the  Legion 
are  interviewed;  the  note  just  published  by  the  KH/iiischc  Zeitung 
is  scarcely  calculated  to  calm  the  excitement. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  excitement  penetrates  very  deei»  in 
France,  or  that  public  opinion  —  in  the  real  accei)tance  of  the 
word  —  shares  it;  but  the  Press  is  jingoistic,  and  is  capable  of 
pronouncing  ill-chosen  words  which  would  render  the  situation  worse. 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  not  be  the  case;  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  question  may  easily  become  acute;  and,  if  Ger- 
many should  so  desire,  she  could  leave  it  open  until  the  day  when 
she  wishes  to  find  a  pretext  for  a  quarrel. 

I  am  infornied,  nioreoTer,  that  a  real  propaganda  is 
unceasingly  made  in  Germany,  along  the  French  frontier,  in 
order  to  incite  soldiers  of  the  Imperial  Army  to  desert  with  a 
view  to  entering  the  Foreign  Legion. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc.  (Signed)  Guillaume. 


No.  65. 

Baron  Greindl,   Belg-ian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Berlin, 
to  M.  Davig-non,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Berlin,  March  20th,  1911. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre. 
The  speech  on  foreign  policy  delivered  a  week  ago  by  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  during  the  debate  on  the  Naval  Estimates,  has  given 
rise  to  numerous  comments  in  the  English  Press,  and  in  the  Press 
of  all  countries  except  Germany.  The  Norddeiitsche  AUgemeine 
Zeitung  has  borne  testimony  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Imperial 
Government.  This  was,  so  to  speak,  compulsory  in  the  case  of  a 
highly  semi-official  organ.  The  latter's  silence  would  rightly  have 
been  considered,  in  London,  as  an  insult;  but  the  other  newspapers 
have  confined  themselves  to  reproducing  the  summary  of  the  speech 
transmitted  by  the  Telegraphic  Agencies,  or  else  have  only  added 
brief  and  insignificant  reflections.  It  is  here,  nevertheless,  that 
the  speech  of  the  British  Minister  should  have  caused  the  greatest 
sensation,  and  produced  the  most  agreable  impression  —  provided 
oue  could  be  sure  that  the  speech  in  question  expresses  exactly  the 
ideas  of  the  British  Government.  It  would,  in  this  case,  indicate 
a  remarkable  change  in  the  jiolicy  inaugurated  in  former  years  by 
the  Unionist  Cabinet,  and  the  traditions  of  wliich  have  been 
continued  by  the  Liberal  successors  of  that  Cabinet.  The  evolution 
would  not  imply  a  modification  of  the  present  gi^ouping  of  the  great 
Powers;  but  it  would  mean  that  England  no  longer  intends  giving 
the  Trii)le  Entente  the  aggressive  character  which  it  owed  to  its 
creator  King  Edward  VII.  When  we  observe  the  indifference  of 
the  German  public,  we  are  tempted  to  believe  the  latter  to  be  tired 
of  the  innumerable  interviews  and  demonstrative  exchanges  of 
courtesy  which  have  never  produced  any  positive  result  whatever. 
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and  anxious  to  guard  itself  against  further  disappointments.  The 
suspicion  of  the  public  is  comprehensible,  for  onlj-  quite  i-ecently 
the  British  Government  took  part  in  the  Flushing  intrigue. 
The  proof  of  this  was  furnished  us  by  the  steps  taken  in 
Brussels  by  Sir  A.  Hardinge,  with  a  view  to  dragging  us  into  it. 

But  it  may  nevertheless  be  asked  if,  in  the  present  case,  the 
scepticism  is  not  somewhat  exaggerated. 

The  rapprochement  with  Eussia  and  England  formed  part 
of  the  ])olitical  programme  of  Herr  von  Kiderlen-Waechter,  when 
he  accepted  the  i)Ost  of  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Afiairs.  The 
fu'St  part  of  this  plan  has  been  realised  by  the  Potsdam  interview. 
The  conversations  between  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg  are  interrupted 
since  M.  Sasonoff  s  illness ;  but  a  very  active  exchange  of  views 
took  place  beforehand  between  the  two  Cabinets.  No  positive  result 
has  yet  been  arrived  at,  and  it  is  possible  that  no  concrete  event 
of  importance  will  take  place;  but  the  relations  between  the  two 
countries  have  once  more  become  normal.  The  hostile  reserve  which 
characterised  them  since  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  has  disappeared. 

The  circumstances  are  favorable  for  the  realisation  of  the 
programme  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  About 
six  weeks  ago,  the  King  of  England  wrote  to  the  German  Emperor, 
inviting  him  to  be  present  at  the  unveiling  of  Queen  Victoria's  statue. 
It  was  the  first  letter  written  by  King  George  V  to  His  Majestj^ 
since  the  former's  accession  to  the  throne.  The  letter  was  couched 
in  particularly  cordial  terms,  which  have  made  the  best  possible 
impression  here.  You  will  doubtless  remember.  Monsieur  le  Ministre, 
what  the  Imperial  Chancellor  said  a  few  days  after  tliis  event,  in 
the  course  of  his  speech  on  foreign  affairs  in  the  Reichstag,  con- 
cerning his  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  England's  policy  towards 
Germany.  Herr  von  Bethmann  Hollweg's  attitude  may  be  considered 
to  be  the  consequence  of  the  King  of  England's  message. 

Sir  Edward  Grey's  speech  was  not,  as  on  previous  occasions, 
limited  to  sterile  words.  It  was  accompanied,  or  rather  preceded, 
by  an  act.  During  many  years  the  English  Press  put  forward 
the  arrogant  claim  of  controlling,  and  even  of  prohibiting,  the 
completion  of  the  Bagdad  railroad;  that  is  to  say  it  claimed 
the  right  to  lay  hands  on  an  undertaking  which  concerns  only 
Turkey,  the  concessionary  Company,  and  —  indirectly  the 
German  Government,  which  sui)ports  the  latter.  Sir  Edward 
Grey  now  considers  the  question  from  a  legal  standpoint;  he  re- 
cognises that  England  has  no  right  to  intervene  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  Turkey,  and  he  announces  that  the  former  will  confine 
herself  to  guaranteeing  her  interests  by  the  lawful  means  at  her 
disposal.    This   is   a  basis   on  which  an  understanding  is  possible. 
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No  one  will  deny  the  existence  of  such  English  interests,  or  dream 
of  blaming"  the  British  Government  for  defending  them. 

The  moment  is  propitious  for  an  effort  in  view  of  improving 
the  relations  between  Germany  and  England.  No  (juestion  sus- 
ceptible of  causing  friction,  and  preventing  such  an  improvement, 
is  at  present  in  the  Order  of  the  Day. 

I  must  ask  you,  Monsieur  le  Ministre,  not  to  consider  the 
present  report  as  implying  that  I  believe  a  rapprocheynent  be- 
tween England  and  Germany  to  be  already  effected  —  or  to  be 
even  imminent.  I  would  certainly  welcome  such  an  event  most 
heartily,  because  the  safety  of  Belgium  would  be  thereby  greatly 
increased.  I  only  mean  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  German 
newspapers  have  not  paid  sufficient  attention  to  Sir  Edward  Grey's 
speech,  and  that  future  developments  must  be  awaited  before  its 
real  bearing  can  be  rightly  understood.  The  ill-humor  displayed 
by  the  Te^nps  shows  that  public  opinion  in  Paris  attaches  much 
more  importance  to  the  speech  than  it  does  in  Berlin.  To  judge 
by  the  way  in  which  the  French  Press  expresses  itself,  it  might 
be  thought  that  the  latter  regards  the  Triple  Entente  as  being 
henceforth  but  a  formula  devoid  of  meaning. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc. 

(Signed)  Greindl. 


No.   66. 
Baron  Greindl,   Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Berlin, 
to  M.  Davignon,   Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Berlin,  April  21st,  1911. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre, 
Some  days  ago  the  French  Press  circulated  a  rumor,  accord- 
ing to  which  France  is  henceforth  certain  that  Germany  will 
not  oppose  the  measures  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  take  in  order 
to  put  an  end  to  the  present  crisis  in  Morocco.  All  sorts  of  conjectures 
have  been  put  forward  as  to  the  compensations  which  have  been, 
or  could  be,  granted  to  the  Imperial  Government,  in  exchange  for 
the  liberty  of  action  allowed  to  the  French  Government.  But  such 
a  result  is  still  far  off.  The  truth  is,  that  the  French  Ambassador 
in  Berlin  has  had  several  conversations  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  since  the  position  of  the  Sultan  Mulai  Hafid 
became  critical;  that  he  went  to  Paris  in  order  to  give  an  account 
of  these  negotiations ;  and  that  the  latter  have  been  continued  since 
his  return  to  Berlin.    M.  Cambon  has  spoken   about  the   necessity, 
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which  might  possibly  arise  for  France,  of  assisting  the  Sultan  by 
means  of  a  military  expedition.  The  day  before  yesterday  he  re- 
minded the  Chancellor  of  the  severe  criticism  incurred  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  for  having  permitted  Gordon  Pasha,  and  the  other 
Europeans  besieged  in  Khartoum  by  the  Mahdi,  to  be  massacred 
without  coming  to  their  aid.  On  rhe  German  side,  the  attention  of 
the  French  Ambassador  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  German 
Government  is  obliged  to  take  public  opinion  in  Germany  into 
account. 

Thus  everything  is  still  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  which  causes 
evident  uneasiness  to  the  French  Ambassador,  and  which  explains 
the  delays  and  subterfuges  of  the  French  Government  —  as  also 
the  contradictory  comments  to  be  foand  in  the  Paris  newspai)ers. 
One  day  it  is  said  that  the  Sultan  Mulai  Hafid  is  at  the  end  of 
his  resources:  the  next  day,  his  situation  is  said  to  have  improved, 
although  no  palpable  change  has  taken  place. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is,  in  Berlin,  the  slightest  wish  to 
play  an  active  part  in  the  Moroccan  question.  Any  illusions  which 
might  have  been  entertained  concerning  the  value  of  the  Act  of 
Algeciras,  which  France  signed  with  the  firm  intention  of  never 
respecting  it,  must  have  vanished  long  ago.  France  has  never  for 
a  minute  ceased  to  pursue  the  realisation  of  her  plans  of  annexation 
—  either  by  seizing  pretexts  for  tempomri/  occupations  destined 
to  be  eternal;  or  by  extorting  concessions  which  render  the  Sultan 
dependent  on  France,  and  degrade  him  gradually  to  the  level  of 
i\\^  Bey  of  Tunis.  When  the  Imperial  Government  undertook,  by 
the  Agreement  of  February  9th,  1901),  not  to  ojjjiose  the  political 
designs  of  France  in  Morocco,  the  former  undoubtedly  knew  that 
the  French  Government  would  interpret  the  Agreement  in  question 
as  an  encouragement  to  continue  working  along  these  lines:  and 
that  it  would  henceforth  consider  its  ])romise  to  respect  the  in- 
dependence of  Morocco  as  a  dead  letter.  It  would  be  a  cruel  humil- 
iation for  France,  were  she  now  to  withdraw. 

Germany  has  no  reason  for  intlicting  such  a  humiliation  ttn 
France;  and,  in  fact,  she  could  not  well  change  her  attitude,  after 
eight  years  of  tolerance,  unless  she  were  determined  to  go  to  war. 
This  would  be  immeasurably  more  than  Morocco  is  worth. 

Berlin  is  assuredly  not  displeased  at  seeing  France  engaged 
in  a  colonial  undertaking  which  will  oblige  her,  for  a  long  time,  to 
keep  ever  larger  forces  in  Africa,  and  which  will  divert  her  attention 
from  the  lost  provinces.  This  was  Prince  Bismarck's  policy.  It  was 
abandoned  eight  years  ago,  becanse  it  was  necessary  to  prove  to 
the  King  of  England  and  to  M.  Delcasse  that  Germany  would 
not  allow  herself  to  he  treated  as  a  quantitc  ncgligeable, 
hut  there  is  no  reason  for  not  returning  to  such  a  i)olicy  now.    The 
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application  of  a  polic}'  of  abstention  does  not,  however,  depend  ex- 
clusively on  the  Imperial  Government.  It  is  necessary  that  other 
countries  help  the  latter  to  apply  it.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  public 
opinion  is  excited.  As  I  had  the  honor  of  informing  you  in  my 
report  of  February  11th,  1909,  the  Agreement  of  February  9th  has 
been  criticised  by  all  the  independent  German  newspapers.  Since 
then,  the  Imperial  Government  has  been  blamed  more  than  once  for 
showing  too  much  condescension  towards  France  in  the  Moroccan 
question.  In  the  speech  in  which  M.  Cruppi  explained  his  pro- 
gramme to  the  Senate,  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  French  Minister 
boasts,  as  his  predecessors  did,  of  a  European  mandate  which 
nobody  ever  dreamed  of  gi'^'ing'  liim-  The  promises  made  by  France 
no  longer  inspire  confidence.  It  is  impossible  to  forget  that 
M.  Pichon's  language,  which  was  always  correct,  was  invariably 
contradicted  by  his  acts.  Why  should  M.  Cruppi  be  more  sincere 
than  his  predecessor?  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  all  the 
Moroccan  difficulties  have  been  caused  by  the  French  policy  of  con- 
quest. The  Press  persists  in  its  inability  to  understand  that  the 
stipulations  of  Algeciras  were  nothing  but  a  snare  and  a  delusion; 
and  it  is  simple-minded  enough  to  demand  that  these  stipulations 
be  carried  out. 

If  the  French  Government  really  desires  to  avoid  all  causes 
of  quarrel,  it  must  remember  that  it  is  now  the  turn  of  France  to 
behave  with  such  prudence  and  such  feigned  moderation,  that  Ger- 
many shall  not  be  compelled  to  abandon  her  policy  of  inaction. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc. 

(Signed)  Greindl. 


No.   67. 

Baron  Guillaume,  Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Paris, 
to  M.  Davig-non,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Paris,  April  29th,  1911. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre, 
The  Telegraphic  Agencies  will  inform  you  more  rapidly  than 
I  can,  of  the  various  incidents  which,  to-day,  place  Morocco  in  the 
foreground  of  the  French  Government's  preoccupations.  Even  if 
we  make  allowance  for  the  national  character  of  the  French,  which 
leads  the  latter  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  events  concerning 
them  and  to  the  shaping  of  which  they  contribute  —  it  is  in- 
contestable that  the  situation  in  Morocco   is  very   entangled;   that 
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the  tribes  compete  with  each  other  as  regards  incoherence  and 
treason;  and  that  the  task  is  a  lieavy  one  for  the  Power  which 
has  accepted  —  or,  rather,  assigned  to  itself  —  the  duty  of  re- 
establishing order  in  Morocco. 

So  far,  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  French  expedition 
will  trouble  international  politics.  Germany  is  calmly  observing 
events ;  she  is,  perhaps,  glad  to  witness  the  difficulties  weighing  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  French  Government ;  and  she  has  no  desire  to 
mix  herself  up  in  the  business,  as  long  as  her  economic  interests 
do  not  compel  her  to  do  so. 

England,  who  has  draw  n  France  on  to  the  Moroccan  iinick- 
sands,  contemplates  her  w ork  with  satisfaction.  There  remains 
Spain,  who  is  naturally  anything  but  pleased  by  the  development 
of  the  French  action;  she  is  forced  reluctantly  to  recognise  that  tlie 
means  at  her  disposal  are  not  equal  to  her  ambitions,  and  to  i»ut 
a  good  face  on  the  matter. 

The  article  in  to-day's  Temps,  to  which  I  venture  to  draw 
your  attention,  shows  exactly  enough  —  albeit  in  a  somewhat  oi)ti- 
mistic  light  —  the  positions  occupied  by  France  and  Spain  in 
Morocco.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  article  ex[tresses  more 
or  less  the  views,  and  certainly  the  wishes,  of  the  Quai  d'Orsay. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc. 

(Signed)    Guillaume. 


No.   68. 

Baron  Greindl,   l)elgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Berlin, 
to  M.  Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Berlin,  May  1st.  1911. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre, 

Since  tlie  Moroccan  crisis  has  once  more  become  acute,  the 
semi-official  German  Press  has  confined  itself  to  reproducing  the  news 
communicated  by  the  Telegraphic  Agencies,  and  has  abstained  from 
making  any  comments.  The  silence  was  broken  yesterday  morning 
by  a  leading  article  in  the  Norddeatsche  AUgoiwiue  ZfitniKj,  of 
wliich  I  append  the  translation: 

"The  anxiety  of  the  Frencli  Government  to  take  measures  in 
view  of  protecting  the  French  officers  in  or  near  Fez.  lias  become 
more  and  more  evident  during  the  whole  of  the  past  week. 
According  to  the   news  which  has   reached  Berlin,   the  European 
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colonies  need  happily  not  be  considered  in  danger  for  the  present. 
France  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  reflecting  as  to  the  suitable  means 
to  be  adopted,  in  order  to  safeguard  the  lives  of  French  officers. 
It  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  French  Government  to 
choose  the  means  which  appear  best  to  it,  seeing  that  it  will  bear 
the  responsibility  for  the  consequences  entailed  by  the  application 
of  such  measures.  According  to  the  binding  assurances  given  by 
the  French  Government,  the  latter  intends  solely  taking  those 
measures  which  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  safety  of  French 
subjects;  it  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  it  does  not  contemplate 
infringing  on  the  integrity  of  Morocco,  nor  encroaching  on  the 
sovereign  rights  of  the  Sultan.  Neither  does  it  intend  occupying 
Fez.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  development  of  events  will  permit 
of  the  French  Government  adhering  to  its  programme.  Were  the 
limits  set  by  the  latter  to  be  exceeded,  this  would  not  be  consistent 
with  the  Act  of  Algeciras,  an  essential  condition  of  which  is  the 
existence  of  an  independent  Moroccan  Sovereign.  A  violation  of 
fundamental  stipulations  of  the  Act  of  Algeciras,  even  if  it  were 
due  to  the  pressure  of  outward  circumstances,  and  even  if  it 
took  place  against  the  will  of  the  Power  responsible  for  it  — 
would  give  back  to  all  the  Powers  their  freedom  of  action;  and  it 
might  thereby  lead  to  consequences  which  cannot  at  present  be 
foreseen.  We  can  only  repeat  that  there  is,  at  present,  and  in 
view  of  the  circumspect  attitude  hitherto  adopted  loj  the  French 
Government,  no  reason  to  predict  so  extensive  a  development  to 
the  situation  now  prevailing." 

This  semi-official  article  confirms  what  I  had  the  honor  of 
writing  you  in  my  report  of  April  21st  last.  It  proves  that  the 
Imperial  Government  considers  the  alarming  rumors  circulated  by 
the  Paris  Press,  with  an  intention  which  may  easily  be  guessed, 
on  the  subject  of  the  situation  in  Morocco,  to  be  grossly  exaggerated. 
Such  rumors  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  news  which  has 
reached  Berlin  directly.  This  scepticism  is  the  more  comprehensible, 
seeing  that  it  is  shared  by  the  English  papers,  which  can  assuredly 
not  be  suspected  either  of  malevolence  towards  France,  or  of 
tenderness  for  Germany. 

The  Imperial  Government  has,  nevertlieless,  no  wish  to  create 
difficulties  abroad  for  itself,  by  placing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
French  miUtary  action  in  Morocco.  In  order  to  avoid  an  inter- 
vention, it  pretends  to  believe  the  assurances  given  by  the  French 
Government  concerning  the  .transitory  nature  of  the  occupation  of 
Moroccan  territory.  The  German  Government  has,  however,  no 
reason  to  suppose  M.  Cruppi  to  be  more  sincere  than  M.  Pichon, 
and  its  confidence  must  be  considerably  diminished  by  the  fact  that 
M.  Delcasse  is  a  member  of  the  French  Cabinet. 
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The  last  sentences  of  the  semi-official  article  are  intended  to 
satisfy  German  public  opinion,  which  is  really  excited,  and  which 
has  long  since  reproached  the  Imperial  Government  with  shutting 
its  eyes  to  the  methodical  neglect  of  the  obligations  resulting  from 
the  Act  of  Algeciras,  and  from  the  Agreement  of  February  9  th,  1909. 
What  importance  must  be  attached  to  the  semi-official  warning  to 
Paris?  Does  Herr  von  Kiderlen-Waechter,  who  is  much  more 
energetic  than  his  predecessors,  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  he  will 
tolerate  no  further  French  encroachments?  Or  does  he  only  intend 
gaining  time,  whilst  avoiding  anything  calculated  to  ofiend  public 
opinion? 

I  am  inclined  to  accept  the  latter  hypothesis.  As  my  colleague 
in  Tangier  very  justly  observed,  in  his  report  of  April  15th  last, 
France  has  already  taken  possession  of  the  Customs,  of  the  Public 
Works,  of  the  Service  of  the  Moroccan  Debt,  and  of  the  Telegraphic 
Service;  she  occupies,  both  in  the  east  and  in  the  west,  important 
parts  of  Moroccan  territory.  She  has  compelled  the  Sultan  to  con- 
tract debts  towards  France,  the  interest  on  which  he  is  incapable 
of  paying.  The  number  of  French  Instructors  is  so  disproportionate 
to  the  size  of  the  very  small  Moroccan  Regular  Army,  that  they 
are,  in  truth,  the  r^al  masters  of  the  latter.  The  foreign  policy  of 
Morocco  is  dictated  by  Paris.  What  remains  to  be  saved?  In  order 
to  give  back  to  the  Sultan  his  position  as  an  independent  Sovereign, 
a  war  would  be  necessary.  This  is  immeasurably  more  than  Morocco 
is  worth. 

The  Spanish  Ambassador  in  Berlin  is  very  uneasy,  and  has 
taken  numerous  steps  in  regard  to  Morocco;  but  he  saj^s  nothing 
to  his  colleagues  concerning  the  aim  which  he  has  in  view.  Madrid 
doubtless  perceives  that,  in  1904,  Spain  was  duped  by  France  and 
England;  and  Spain  is  now  endeavoring  to  obtain  support  in  Berlin. 
It  is  very  improbable  that  she  Avill  succeed.  Germany,  who  wishes 
to  avoid  intervening  on  her  own  behalf,  has  no  reason  to  com- 
promise herself  on  account  of  the  interests  of  Spain,  whose  attitude 
at  Algeciras  was  not  such  as  to  inspire  Germany  with  gratitude. 

Despite  the  intentions  manifested  by  the  semi-official  article. 
the  situation  remains  ticklish.  Should  any  clumsy  act  be  committed. 
Germany  may  be  obliged  to  abandon  her  policy  of  non-intervention. 
Much  depends  also  on  the  Press.  Some  French  newspapers  admit 
far  too  frankly,  that  what  is  aimed  at  is  to  make  Morocco  into 
a  second  Tunis.  The  attitude  of  the  German  newspapers,  in  general, 
is  reserved;  but  those  ins])ired  by  the  Pan-Germanists  put  forward 
claims  which  are  extremely  inconvenient  for  the  policy  of  the 
Imperial  Government. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc.  (Signed)  Greiudl. 
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No.  69. 

Count  Lalaing,  Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  London, 
to  M.  Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

London,  May  9tli,  1911. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre, 

If,  in  London,  the  progress  of  the  French  campaign  in  Morocco 
is  followed  with  interest,  this  is  because  public  opinion  is  somewhat 
fearful  of  its  possible  effect  on  European  politics.  It  is  feared  that 
France,  by  some  rash  act,  may  give  Germany  a  pretext  for  inter- 
fering. 

Public  opinion  is,  certainly,  far  from  suspecting  the  Imperial 
Government  of  desiring  war;  it  is  convinced  that  the  Emperor  does 
not  wish  for  war.  But  the  question  is  raised  as  to  whether  the 
Berlin  Cabinet  would  not  be  tempted,  in  the  event  of  certain  con- 
tingencies, to  assert  its  rights  by  means  of  a  protest.  Germany 
would  thus  furnish  a  decisive  proof  of  her  strength;  this  would  be 
humiliating  for  the  French  Government,  and  disagreeable  for 
England  and  Eussia.  The  German  Government,  by  insisting  on 
the  predominant  part  played  by  it  in  the  councils  of  Europe,  would 
be  able  to  justify  —  in  the  eyes  of  the  German  Parliamentary  Op- 
position —  the  utility  of  maintaining  immense  military  and  naval 
forces,  the  cost  of  which  is  constantly   criticised  in  the  Reichstag. 

For  instance,  an  occiipatiou  of  Fez  calculated  to  give  the 
impression  that  it  is  intended  as  a  permanent  one,  or  else  a 
violation  of  the  spirit,  il  not  of  the  letter,  of  the  Act  of  Alge- 
ciras,  might  furnish  Berlin  with  an  opportunity  for  inter- 
vening. 

The  French  Ambassador  in  London  often  has  long  conver- 
sations in  the  Foreign  Office,  where  he  endeavors  more  especially 
to  prove  the  preponderance  of  French  rights  in  Morocco,  by  com- 
parison with  which  the  rights  of  Spain  are  —  according  to  him  — 
insignificant. 

Certain  jingoistic  organs  of  the  London  Press  declare  that 
Great  Britain  ought  energetically  to  support  the  French  Cabinet, 
in  the  event  of  the  Imperial  Government  wishing  to  bring  pressure 
to  bear.  But  it  does  not  seem  that  a  Government  as  peaceful  as 
that  of  Mr.  Asquith  will  adopt  such  an  attitude. 

Questioned  recently  in-  the  House  of  Commons  concerning  the 
action  of  France  in  Morocco,  Sir  Edward  Grey  contented  himself 
with  stating  that  the  decision  of  the  French  Government  regarding 
the  despatch  of  troops  to  Morocco  had  been  notified  to  the  British 
Government   by   a   simple  verbal   communication;  that  the  Mahalla 
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had  been  sent  to  Fez  at  the  express  request  of  the  Sultan;  and 
that,  as  far  as  France's  right  of  intervention  was  concerned,  he 
would  refer  the  speakers  to  the  Act  of  Algeciras,  and  to  the  Anglo- 
French  Agreement  of  1904. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc. 

(Signed)  Count  Lalaing. 


No.  70. 

Baron  Greindl,   Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Berlin, 
to  M.  Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Berlin,  May  10th,  1911. 

Monsieur  le  Ministre, 

You  will  have  read  in  certain  newspapers  the  rumor  cii'cnlated 
by  a  recently  founded  News  Agency,  according  to  which  the 
Imperial  Government  has  decided  to  send  three  cruisers  into 
Moroccan  waters.  You  will  likewise  have  seen  the  highly  semi- 
official denial  of  the  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  saying 
that  the  report  in  question  is  "as  dangerous  as  it  is  mischievous, 
seeing  that  everyone  capable  of  thinking  at  all  politically  must  be 
aware  of  the  responsibility  assumed  by  him  in  circulating  sen- 
sational, and  wholly  untrue,  rumors  concerning  so  serious  a  question 
as  the  Moroccan  one." 

There  is  a  striking  contrast  between  the  tone  of  this  com- 
munique, and  of  the  article  which  I  had  the  honor  of  transmitting 
you  by  my  report  of  May  1st.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  latter,  it 
was  stated  that  the  circumsi)ect  attitude  adopted  by  the  French 
Government  authorised  the  belief  that  the  Moroccan  question  w(^uld 
not  develop  in  such  a  way  as  to  oblige  Germany  to  consider  the 
Algeciras  Treaty  as  non-existent;  for,  in  this  case,  Germany  would 
regain  her  freedom  of  action. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  situation  has  not  improved  since  the 
last  ten  days;  quite  the  contrary  is  true.  The  information  derived 
from  French  sources,  which  represents  the  danger  as  being  still  as 
great  as  ever,  contradicts  that  derived  from  German  sources,  ac- 
cording to  which  no  danger  whatever  exists.  Although  the  town 
of  Fez  is  no  longer  besieged;  and  although  the  French  officers  can 
leave  it  whenever  they  wish,  the  military  preparations  are  being 
continued.  As  they  can  no  longer  be  justified  by  the  moral  duty 
of  saving  the  lives  of  Frenchmen,  eftorts  are  now  made  to  explain 
them  by  the  necessity  of  consolidating  the  Sultan's  authority. 
A  section   of  the  French  Press   advocates  the   occupation   of  the 
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Moroccan  capital.  It  "would  seem  as  if  the  French  Government  does 
not  dare  to  shake  off  the  3'oke  of  these  newspapers;  and  it  avoids 
making  a  public  and  precise  statement  concerning  its  definite 
intentions. 

None  the  less  the  German  Government  does  not  seem  inclined 
to  change  its  tactics.  It  awaits  events,  before  modifying  its  attitude 
of  watchful  expectation. 

Indirectly,  but  on  very  reliable  authority,  I  am  informed  that 
the  French  Ambassador  in  Berlin  is  uneasy  concerning  this  reserve 
of  the  German  Government.  He  is  irritated  because  the  latter  has 
not  absolute  confidence  in  the  declarations  of  sincerity  and  dis- 
interestedness which  he  nmkes  on  behalf  of  the  French  Government. 
He  complains  that  the  numerous  steps  taken  by  him  in  the  Wilhelm- 
strasse  bring  about  no  positive  result. 

Did  he  expect  to  obtain  a  sort  of  unlimited  power  of  attorney 
for  the  French  action  in  Morocco?  If  such  hopes  were  entertained 
in  Paris,  it  can  only  be  that  the  origins  of  the  question  have  been 
completely  lost  sight  of.  These  origins  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Agreements  which  England,  France,  and  Spain  concluded  in 
1904,  without  having  taken  the  trouble  to  consult,  or  even  to 
notify,  the  other  Powers  interested  in  the  matter.  Until  Ger- 
many raised  her  protest,  it  was  openly  said  that  Morocco  would 
become  a  second  Tunis.  Besides  the  public  Agreement,  France 
signed  a  secret  Treaty  with  Spain  (a  secret  which  was  very  badly 
kept)  concerning  the  partition  of  the  Sherifian  Empire.  The  Act  of 
Algeciras  has  in  nowise  altered  the  French  plans.  It  has  only 
obliged  France  to  realise  slowly  and  gradually  a  design  which  she 
hoped  to  accomplish  with  a  single  stroke  —  just  as  the  Treaty  of 
Bardo  was  extorted  from  the  Bey  of  Tunis.  Since  then,  the  pro- 
gressive invasion  of  Morocco  has  not  ceased  to  be  methodically 
carried  out.  Little  by  little  the  French  have  taken  possession  of 
everything;  they  have  profited  by  every  opportunity  which  occurred 
spontaneously  to  them,  in  order  to  proceed  to  the  occupation  of 
territory;  and,  when  necessary,  they  created  such  opportunities 
themselves. 

Can  the  expeditions  which  are  now  being  prepared  be  con- 
sidered as  anything  else  but  a  new  act  in  the  same  comedy?  The 
Sultan  Mulai  Hafid  has  lost  his  authority  —  Avhich  was  already 
very  precarious  beforehand  —  because  he  has  been  compelled  to 
resign  himself  to  being  notliing  but  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
French.  Should  the  French-  troops  bring  him  material  assistance, 
he  will  be  hopelessly  discredited;  and,  in  this  case,  an  indefinite 
prolongation  of  what  is  alleged  to  be  a  purely  temporary  occupation 
must  become  more  and  more  necessary  in  order  to  keep  him  on 
the  throne. 
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I  am  still  couyiiK'od  that  Oeniian.v  desires  to  avoid  being 
compelled  to  intervene  seriously  in  the  lloroccan  question:  but 
1  must  repeat  what  1  wrote  in  m.v  report  of  Ma.v  1st,  namely, 
that  the  question  is  none  the  less  a  very  ticklish  one.  It  is, 
in  fact,  becoming  more  and  more  so.  If  the  Imperial  (liiMern- 
ment  is  to  Justify  its  inactivity  in  the  eyes  of  Oerman 
public  opinion,  it  will  be  necessary  for  France  to  operate 
with  such  skill  and  pretended  moderation  that  Oermany 
be  not  forced  to  abandon  her  inactivity.  During  recent  times, 
neither  the  French  0(»Ternnient,  nor  a  large  section  of  the 
French  Press,  have  proved  that  they  possess  such  <iualities. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc. 

(Signed)  Greindl. 


No.  71. 

Count  Lalaing,  Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  London, 
to  M.  Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

London,  May  22th.  1911. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre, 
Eef erring  to  my  report  of  the  17th  iust.,  I  ha\e  the  lienor 
of  informing  you  that  the  Imperial  couple  left  London  on  May  20th, 
carrying  with  them  —  as  I  am  informed  by  Herr  von  Treutler  of 
the  German  Foreign  Office  —  the  happiest  recollections  of  their 
visit,  which  has  made  a  good  impression.  I  was  myself  able  to 
observe  that  the  sympathy  with  which,  from  the  outset,  the  German 
Sovereigns  were  received  by  the  public,  increased  daily  during 
their  staj^  The  Emperor  and  the  Empress  were  very  frequently 
to  be  seen;  the  public,  informed  of  all  their  movements,  lined  the 
streets,  and  spent  hours  awaiting  their  return  from  various  ex- 
cursions, in  order  to  cheer  them  when  returning  to  the  Palace.  It 
was  impossible  to  take  a  walk  in  the  capitjil  without  meeting, 
at  all  hours  of  the  day,  the  Court  carriages  with  the  Koyal 
tourists  —  sometimes  alone,  often  accompanied  by  King  George, 
by  the  Queen,  and  by  the  English  Royal  Children.  The  Imperial 
couple  displayed  gieat  activity,  manifested  much  interest  in  all  the 
attractions  of  the  city,  appeared  in  the  theatre,  visited  the  German 
Hospital,  and  finally  attended  the  great  Court  ball.  The  presence 
of  the  young  Princess  Victoria  Louise,  who  accompanied  her  august 
parents  everywhere,  accentuated  the  character  of  the  visit  as  a 
family  meeting,   and  contributed  to  increase  the  popular  sym]>athy. 

S 
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Those  who,  like  myself,  were  here  during  the  last  visit  (which  was 
an  official  one)  of  the  Emperor,  in  November  1907,  could  observe 
the  difterence  in  the  reception  granted  on  both  occasions  to  His 
Imperial  Majesty.  Four  years  ago,  the  attitude  of  the  nation  was 
cold  and  suspicious.  This  time,  a  more  cordial  frame  of  mind  was 
visible;  the  absence  of  all  military  pomp  was  favorable  to  the 
development  of  such  cordiality.  There  were  no  troops,  there  was 
no  escort,  in  view  of  the  private  nature  of  the  visit;  this  privacy 
was  strictly  adhered  to,  and  it  was  underlined  by  the  fact  of  the 
Emperor  declining,  in  the  most  gracious  terms,  the  request  of  the 
doyen  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  M.  Cambon,  who  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  present  —  together  with  his  colleagues  —  the  homage 
of  the  Corps  to  His  Majesty. 

The  death  of  King  Edward  seems  to  have  brought  about 
a  slight  improvement  in  Anglo-German  relations.  It  would  seem 
as  if,  during  the  era  of  understandings  of  which  the  late 
Sovereign  was  so  fond,  the  nation  itself  was  conscious  of  the 
attempt  to  encircle  Crcrmany  —  a  policy  openly  favored  by  the 
London  Cabinet,  and  one  which  could  not  fail  to  cause  irritation 
in  Berlin.  The  possible  consequences  of  this  policy  were  feared; 
and,  from  fear  to  hatred,  there  is  but  a  single  step,  which  the 
anti  -  German  Press  did  not  fail  to  take.  The;  panic,  produc- 
tive of  such  mii'th  in  Germany,  was  humiliating,  and  the  English 
suffered  from  it.  Despite  the  Cassandras  to  be  found  in  naval  and 
military  circles,  it  would  seem  as  if  English  public  opinion  has 
become  calmer ;  and,  at  the  Yerj  opportune  moment  when  the  public 
was  beginning  to  reflect  coolly  on  the  matter,  William  11  appeared. 
He  had  cast  off  his  glittering  armor,  and  donned  civilian  clothes; 
and  he  drove  with  the  Empress  and  the  Princess  through  London, 
accompanied  by  the  English  Royal  children.  The  effect  —  even  if 
it  be  but  a  passing  one  —  has  been  excellent.  Queen  Victoria's 
grandson  need  not  regret  the  step  taken  by  him  under  favorable 
circumstances. 

It  is  announced  in  the  Press  that  the  Emperor  has  invited 
the  young  Prince  of  Wales  to  go  and  visit  him  in  Potsdam.  It 
has  even  been  insinuated  that  this  journey  might  be  connected  with 
the  plan  of  a  marriage  between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the 
Princess  Victoria  Louise;  but  the  latter  is  two  years  older  than 
the  heir  to  the  British  throne.  Prince  Arthur,  the  only  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Connaught,  has  also  been  mentioned  as  a  possible 
fiance  for  the  German  Princess. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc. 

(Signed)  Count  Lalaing. 
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No.   72. 

Baron  Greindl,   Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Berlin, 
to  M.  Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Berlin,  June  17  th,  1911. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre, 

Since  I  had  the  honor  of  sending  jou  mj'  report  of  May  24th, 
the  attitude  of  watchful  waiting  adopted  by  Germany  in  the  Moroccan 
question  has  —  as  far  as  can  be  judged  —  not  been  modified.  The 
rumor  that  the  German  Government  would  support  Spain  in  the 
latter's  military  action,  was  promptly  denied.  This  was  scarcely 
necessary.  Neither  when  the  secret  treaties  were  concluded,  nor 
during  the  negotiations  at  Algeciras,  did  Germany  have  any  reason 
to  be  pleased  with  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  Government.  It  was 
highly  improbable  that  Germany  would  take  action  in  order  to 
defend  the  Spanish  interests,  seeing  that  she  did  not  think  fit  to 
do  so  when  her  own  interests  were  at  stake.  If  any  illusion 
prevailed  hitherto  on  this  subject  in  Madrid,  it  was  soon  dispelled. 
The  Berlin  Foreign  Office  confined  itself  to  taking  note  of  the 
Spanish  Ambassador's  communication  concerning  the  occupation  of 
Larasch  and  Elcazar.  Following  the  example  set  by  France,  the 
Spanish  Ambassador  explained  that  the  occupation  of  the  towns  in 
question  was  due  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  order  in  the 
country;  and  he  gave  assui^anee  —  imitating  once  more  the  French 
method  —  that  the  occupation  will  only  be  a  temporary  one. 

According  to  what  Herr  Zimmeriuaun  told  me  yesterday, 
M.  Cambou,  on  the  other  hand,  endeavors  nearly  every  day  to 
prove  to  liini  that  there  is  an  essential  diflfereuce  between  the 
actions  undertaken  respectively  by  France  and  Spain  in  Morocco. 
The  one  is  declared  to  constitute  a  flagrant  violati<ui  of  the  Act 
of  Algeciras;  whereas  the  other  seeks  only  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  ''I  listen  quite  seriously  to  these  ex{»lanati()ns,'* 
said  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  to  me;  and,  in  order  to  accent- 
uate the  irony  of  his  remark,  he  hastened  to  add,  "that  it  is 
amusing  to  listen  to  the  pleas  put  forward  in  this  case  of 
counterfeit." 

I  asked  Herr  Zimmermann  if  it  were  not  to  be  feared  that 
the  divergencies  between  France  and  Spain  might  cause  European 
complications.  He  replied  that  he  did  not  think  so.  It  certainly 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  Moroccan  question,  like  the  Albanian 
one.  is  very  serious ;  but  both  will  be  settled.  The  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, yielding  to  the  advice  of  Austria-Hungary,  who  counselled 
moderation,   has  already  decided  to  proclaim  that  the  Albanian  in- 
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surrection  is  at  an  end.  In  any  case,  said  the  Under  Secretaiy  of 
State,  Germany  wUI  not  consent  to  a  new  Act  of  Algeciras.  A  proof 
that  no  immediate  danger  need  be  apprehended,  is  that  Herr 
von  Kiderlen-Waechter,  who  was  to  liave  finished  his  vacation 
within  the  next  few  days,  will  prolong  his  stay  at  Kissingen. 

The  Imperial  Government's  standpoint  remains,  therefore,  the 
same  as  it  has  always  been,  (irermany  plays  the  part  of  a  simple 
spectator;  she  reserves  for  herself  the  right  of  regaining  her 
liberty  of  action  in  the  event  of  the  essential  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  Algeciras,  i.  e.  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Sultan  and  the 
integrity  of  Morocco,  being  abrogated  as  a  result  of  the  inter- 
vention of  France. 

To-day  already,  nothing  remains  of  tiiese  provisions.  When 
will  CJermany  deem  it  convenient  to  say  so  openly,  and  what 
use  will  she  make  of  her  regained  liberty  of  action  ? 

I  remain  convinced  that  she  is,  above  all  things,  anxious  to 
avoid  a  war,  which  Morocco  would  not  be  worth;  and  that  it  de- 
pends on  France  to  save  Europe  from  such  a  war,  by  proceeding 
with  the  conquest  of  Morocco  in  so  hypocritical  a  manner  that 
German  public  opinion  be  not  excited. 

Everyone  is  not  of  my  opinion,  and  some  of  my  colleagues 
are  surprised  at  Germany's  patience.  One  of  them  tells  me  that, 
according  to  a  rumor  circulating  among  well-informed  circles  in 
Paris,  negotiations  have  been  opened  with  Berlin  in  view  of  com- 
pensations to  be  granted  to  Germany  in  the  Cameroons  or  Dahomey. 
My  colleague  adds,  moreover,  that  this  rumor  is  denied  here:  and 
it  appears  to  me  very  improbable.  Herr  Zimmermann  would  not 
have  spoken  to  me  as  he  did  yesterday,  if  negotiations  had  com- 
menced with  the  French  Government:  but  what  is  not  true  to-day 
is  not  necessarily  impossible  in  the  future. 

I  have  the  honor,   etc.  (Signed)  Greindl. 


No.   73. 

Baron  Guillaume,  Belg-ian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Paris, 
to  M.  Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Paris,  July  2nd,  1911. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre, 
I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  news  of  the  despatch  of  a  German 
warship  to  Agadir,   which  was   known  here  last  evening,  forms  to- 
day the  subject  of  articles  in  the  entire  Paris  Press. 
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The  incident  is  evidently  a  serious  one;  it  may  even  become 
exceptionally  serious,  if  it  is  not  the  result  of  an  understanding 
between  the  Cabinets  in  Berlin  and  London. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  considered  as  an  axiom  that  Eui^Iaud 
would  never  permit  the  Germans  to  establish  themselves  iu  any 
part  of  Moroccan  territory.  Has  this  policy  been  abandoned,  and, 
if  such  be  the  case,  what  price  is  to  be  paid?  Is  there  an  intention 
of  giving  England  facilities  for  her  great  Trans-African  railroad? 
If  the  latter  hypothesis  be  correct,  the  bargain  would  be  inter- 
esting for  us. 

Whatever  may  happen,  the  choice  of  Agadir  is  highly  signi- 
ficant: it  is  capable  of  entailing  important  compensations.  This 
Ocean  port  is  the  key  to  a  region  capable  of  forming  a  geographi- 
cally distinct  country,  bounded  on  the  North  —  and  consequently 
separated  from  the  regions  constituting  the  French  sphere  of  in- 
fluence —  by  the  chain  of  the  Atlas  mountains,  which  rise  very 
abruptly  near  the  coast;  and  which  soon  attain  a  height  of 
4800  meters. 

The  region  in  question  is  also  the  terminus  of  the  great 
caravan  route,  and  is  renowned  for  its  mineral  wealth. 

What  importance  must  be  attributed  to  the  act  of  the  German 
Government,  and  to  the  moment  chosen  for  performing  it?  I  have 
not  seen  anyone  since  yesterday;  it  will,  moreover,  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  obtain,  within  the  next  few  days,  any  information  on 
this  subject.  But  it  is  incontestable  that  public  opinion  in  France 
is  unfavorable  to  the  Moroccan  expedition;  politicians  are  —  it 
would  seem  —  beginning  to  understand  that  the  country  is  not 
desirous  of  a  large  Aimy  being  detained  in  those  African  regions 
merely  in  order  to  please  some  financiers  and  speculators. 

M.  Caillaux,  when  forming  his  Cabinet,  avoided  offering  a  post 
to  M.  Etienne,  who  is  an  interested  partisan  of  the  Moroccan 
adventure.  M.  Caillaux  has  confided  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs 
to  M.  de  Selves,  who  —  I  aifi  told  —  is  anxious  to  put  an  end  to 
the  business,  and  to  get  the  French  out  of  Fez. 

This  is  the  moment  chosen  by  the  German  Government  for 
establishing  itself  in  Morocco!  Shall  we  admit  that  it  has  been 
wrongly  informed  regarding  the  intentions  of  the  new  French 
Ministry?  Or  must  it  be  concluded  that,  desii'ous  of  establishing 
itself  in  Agadir,  and  eager  to  justify  this  act  by  the  example  which 
France  and  Spain  have  set,  the  German  Government  has  thought 
it  wise  to  hasten  matters,  for  fear  that  a  retreat  on  the  part  of 
France  might  deprive  it  of  a  suitable  pretext? 

However  this  may  be,  M.  Jaures  is  to-day  triumphant.  He 
always  blamed  the  Government  for  mixing  itself  up  in  the  un- 
pleasant Moroccan   affair;   he   always    maintained  that    there  had 
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never  been  any  necessity  for  going  to  Fez,  and  that  the  advance 
of  the  French  Army  might  he  a  cause  of  serious  difficulties.  To-daj' 
it  can  no  longer  be  denied  that  the  attitude  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment is  responsible  for  the  landing  of  the  Spaniards  in  Larache, 
and  for  the  despatch  of  a  German  warship  to  Agadir. 
I  have  the  honor,  etc. 

(Signed)  GuiUaume. 


No.   74. 

Count  Lalaing,  Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  London, 
to  M.  Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

London,  July  5  th,  1911. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre, 

The  despatch  of  a  German  gunboat  to  Agadir  has  re-kindled 
the  excitement,  which  the  occupation  of  Fez  by  the  French  troops, 
and  of  Larache  and  Alcazar  by  the  Spanish  troops,  caused  here. 
Sir  E.  Grey  who  —  as  often  happens  —  was  absent  from  London, 
has  retui'ned  in  order  to  confer  with  M.  Paul  Cambon;  up  till  now 
the  Ambassadors  of  France  and  Spain  had  only  been  able  to  see 
Sir  Arthnr  Nicholson.  The  first  impression  made  by  the  news  has 
already  been  attenuated,  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  German  landing 
has  as  yet  been  reported  on  the  south  coast  of  Morocco.  The  French 
Cabinet  likewise  appears  inclined  to  consider  the  incident  philo- 
sophically. The  journey  of  the  President  and  M.  de  Selves  to 
Holland  has  not  been  postponed;  this  is  regarded  as  a  reassuring 
symptom,  and  it  is  not  expected  that  the  French  reply  to  the  com- 
munication of  the  German  Government  will  be  handed  in  before 
the  return  of  M.  Fallieres.  In  the  meantime  an  exchange  of  views 
will  take  place  between  the  Cabinets  in  Paris,  London,  and  St.  Peters- 
burg. The  Stock  Exchange  has  nevertheless  been  affected,  and 
English  Consols  fell  to  78^^/iq- 

The  English  Press  naturally  blames  the  attitude  of  Germany, 
denies  the  existence  of  disturbances  in  the  region  of  Sus  (Agadir), 
and  discusses  the  possibility  of  a  partition  of  Morocco  —  in  which 
case  the  German  Government  would  be  granted  compensations  there 
or  elsewhere. 

The  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Asquith,  questioned  in  Parliament 
concerning  the  political  situation,  replied  that  the  Government  was 
considering  the  question,  but  that  he  could  not  yet  give  an  opinion. 
Sir  E.  Grey  will  probably  speak  on  the  subject  to-morrow  in  the 
House  of  Commons.    His  position  is  a  somewhat  difficult  one,  for 
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he  is  naturally  desirous  of  remaining  on  good  terms  with  Germany, 

whose  relations  with  England  have  recently  improved;  he  does  not, 

on  the  other  hand,   wish  it  to  appear  as  if  he  were  not  supporting 

France.    Public   opinion   in   England  demands,  in  the  name  of  the 

entente   cordiale,    that   the   London   Cabinet    should   back   up  the 

French  Government  in  the  ticklish  situation  in  which  the  latter  is 

placed.    The  question  is:  how  to  appear  to  be  a  faithful  friend  of  the 

Republic,  without   affording  the  Imperial  Government  a  pretext  for 

recriminations,   which   might   make   matters  worse,  and  even  cause 

European  complications? 

I  have  the  honor,  etc. 

(Signed)  Count  Lalaing. 


No.  75. 

Baron  Guillaume,  Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Pans, 
to  M.  Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Paris,  July  8tli,  1911. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre, 

The  President  of  the  Republic,  returning  from  his  visit  to 
Holland,  arrived  in  Paris  yesterday,  together  with  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs. 

It  will  doubtless  not  be  long  before  we  know  the  terms  of 
the  French  Government's  reply  to  the  communication  of  the  Berlin 
Cabinet  concerning  the  German  intervention  in  Morocco. 

There  are  many  people  who  judge  the  attitude  of  the  Paris 
Cabinet  to  be  lacking  in  amplitude;  and  the  stress  which  has  been 
laid  on  the  declarations  to  the  effect  that  France  cannot  take  a 
decision  without  consulting  Russia  and  England,  is  criticised  as 
unworthy  of  a  great  Power. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Caillaux  Cabinet,  which  had  only  just 
taken  office,  was  taken  by  surprise.  The  inexperience  of  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  several  of  his  colleagues;  the 
disorganisation  of  so  much  of  the  administrative  machinery  in 
France;  a  holy  fear  of  complications,  and  of  war:  all  this  has 
brought  about  a  certain  timidity  in  Government  circles. 

The  desire  prevailed  to  gain  time;  advice  was  sought  for 
right  and  left;  and  —  thanks  tho  the  Anglomania  of  M.  Delcass6  — 
the  Government  turned  to  England  for  helj). 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  M.  Caillaux  already  regi-ets  the 
emphatic  way  in  which  this  step  was  taken;  and  that  he  likewise 
regrets  the   attitude  adopted  by  the  Cabinet   of  St.  James.    There 
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will  be  much  less  chance  of  coming  to  an  understanding  with 
Germany,  if  England  takes  part  in  the  conversation.  I  remain 
convinced  that  M.  Caillanx  and  M.  de  Selves  deplore  the  course  steered 
by  their  predecessors  in  the  Moroccan  question.  They  were  quite 
ready  to  retreat,  provided  they  could  have  done  so  without  humiliation. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc. 

(Signed)  Guillaume. 


No.  76. 
Count  Lalaing",  Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  London, 
to  M.  Davignon,  Muiister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

London,  July  8th,  1911. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre, 

Referring-  to  my  report  of  the  5th  inst.,  I  have  the  honor  of 
informing  you  that  the  Prime  Minister  made  the  tollowing  de- 
claration in  the  House  of  Commons  the  day  before  yesterday: 

"Recent  events  have  led  to  discussions  between  the  Powers 
most  interested  in  the  Moroccan  question.  At  present  I  can  only  say 
very  little  about  the  negotiations  which  are  going-  on;  but  I  wish 
it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  His  Majesty's  Government  con- 
siders that  a  new  situation  has  been  created  in  Morocco,  the  future 
development  of  which  might  affect  British  interests  more  directly 
than  in  the  past. 

"I  am  convinced  that  a  solution  will  be  found  for  the  diplo- 
matic negotiations.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  will  pay 
careful  attention  to  the  defence  of  those  interests,  and  to  the 
carrying  out  of  the  duties  —  which  are  well  known  to  the  House 
—  imposed  on  us  by  our  Treaty  with  France." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Asquith  insists  on  the  new 
situation  which  might  affect  more  directly  the  interests  of  England ; 
the  idea  that  Agadir  might  become,  under  certain  circumstances, 
a  naval  basis  for  the  German  Fleet,  is  calculated  to  render  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  uneasy. 

The  Press  reminds  its  readers  that  if  Great  Britain  has 
abandoned,  in  favor  of  France,  all  claims  in  Morocco,  this  is  because 
the  Republic,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  her  a  free  hand  in  Egypt; 
but  England  has  never  thought  of  permitting  Germany  to  establish 
herself  in  Morocco. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc. 

(Signed)  Count  Lalaing. 
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No.  77. 
Baron  Guillaume,  Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Paris, 
to  M.  Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Paris,  JiUy  '24th,  1911. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre, 

Up  till  now.  the  Cabinets  in  Berlin  and  Paris  have  issued  no 
semi-official  statement  regarding  their  conversation.  We  must 
content  oui^selves  with  the  news  published  by  the  Press,  of  whicli 
the  greater  part  is  insignificant  and  tends  to  a  certain  end :  some  of 
the  reports  may  be  regarded  as  hallons  cVessai. 

It  is,  however,  difficult  not  to  admit  —  seeing  that  the  an- 
nouncement, often  rei)eated,  has  never  been  denied  —  that  Germany 
demands  from  France  a  compensation  on  the  African  coast,  in  the 
Congo. 

The  French  newspapers  protest,  but  ^'ery  calmly.  This  is  all 
the  more  noticeable  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  tone  adopted  by 
them  in  criticising  the  Madrid  Cabinet  within  the  last  few  days. 
It  is  painful  to  observe  that  Germany  inspires  fear,  whereas  France 
is  not  afraid  of  Spain  —  but  enough  of  this.  Tlie  above-mentioned 
newspapers  pretend  not  to  understand  why  the  Imperial  Government 
should  require  compensation. 

The  reason  is,  however,  evident  to  all  those  who  admit  that 
France  went  to  Fez  without  having  any  serious  motives  for  so 
doing;  that  she  will  have  great  difficulty  in  evacuating  it,  and  that, 
even  if  she  does,  she  will  be  forced  to  return  thither;  and  that  she 
has  therefore  violated  the  spirit  of  the  Act  of  Algeciras.  If  Germany, 
in  view  of  these  facts,  demands  compensation,  this  is  because  she 
does  not  intend  obliging  France  to  retreat;  neither  does  she  claim 
the  right  of  establishing  herself  in  Agadir.  But  she  considers  that 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  has  disturbed  an  equilibrium  of 
forces  which  had  been  agreed  u[)on,  and  she  asks  for  her  share. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  importance  of  the  compen- 
sations claimed,  and  the  bearing  which  they  may  have  from  the 
Belgian  point  of  view,  for  we  have  no  adeipiate  means  of  discover- 
ing their  nature;  but  what  appears  to-day  an  established  fact,  is 
that  the  policy  pursued  at  the  present  moment  by  the  Wilhelm- 
strasse  causes  serious  misgivings  in  England. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  despatch  of  a  German  gunboat  to 
Agadir  was  known,  I  had  the  honoi-  of  writing  you  that,  in  my 
opinion,  the  nucleus  of  the  question  would  be  this:  hoAv  will  the 
announcement  be  received  in  London?  And  I  reminded  you  that 
Great  Britain   has   never   admitted   the   possibility  of  Germany  ac- 
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quiring  any  property  whatever  on  the  Moroccan  coast.  The  Cabinet 
of  St.  James  immediately  informed  Berlin  of  its  views. 

To-day,  the  warning  —  even  if  it  be  wider  in  scope,  and  less 
precise —  is  not  less  serious;  the  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
the  day  before  yesterday,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  banquet  ottered  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  to  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  will  not 
have  escaped  youi'  vigilant  attention.  You  will  certainlj^  have 
noticed  especially  the  following  sentences  read  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer: 

"I  would  consent  to  the  most  heavy  sacrifices  [inT  order  to 
maintain  peace.  I  cannot  conceive  of  anything  which  could  justify 
a  disturbance  of  it,  unless  it  be  vital  questions  of  national  interest. 
But  if,  against  our  will,  we  should  be  forced  into  a  situation  in 
which  peace  could  only  be  preserved  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  great 
and  beneficial  position  acquired  by  England  in  the  course  of  cen- 
turies of  heroism  and  triumph  —  in  which  Great  Britain  should  be 
treated,  in  matters  where  her  own  vital  interests  are  concerned,  as 
if  her  voice  were  no  longer  worthy  to  be  heard  in  the  great  council 
of  the  nations :  in  this  case,  I  say  with  all  possible  emphasis,  would 
peace  at  any  price  constitute  a  humilation,  such  as  a  great  people 
like  ourselves  could  not  possibly  tolerate.  The  national  honor  is 
not  a  party  question,  the  safety  of  our  international  commerce  is 
not  a  party  question." 

Such  words  as  these  require  no  comment;  they  constitute  a 
warning  which  will  be  heard.  I  do  not  doubt  this,  for  I  am  con- 
vinced that  Berlin  does  not  seek  serious  complications;  that  Ger- 
many does  not  desire  war,  and  that  she  will  avoid,  above  all  things, 
waging  one  on  account  of  the  Moroccan  question.  But  the  Foreign 
Afi'airs  of  the  Empire  have  been  —  within  the  limits  traced  by  the 
Emperor  and  the  Chancellor  —  entrusted  to  a  man  of  great  talent, 
whom  I  have  known  for  a  long  time,  whose  manners  are  blunt  and 
brusque,  and  who  would  have  felt  some  degree  of  chagrin  had  he 
entered  the  Ministry  mthout  being  noticed.  I  am  not  surprised  that 
he  should  have  wished  to  enter  upon  his  duties  as  Minister  by 
bringing  down  his  fist  upon  the  table,  around  which  the  great 
international  questions  are  settled ;  but  he  is  too  sagacious,  and  he  vdW 
be  too  well  held  in  check,  for  it  to  be  feared  that  the  Empire  is 
about  to  embark  upon  a  dangerous  and  violent  polic3\ 

But  the  situation  is  strained;  we  are  insufficiently  informed 
concerning  the  relations  existing,  as  regards  the  Moroccan  question, 
between  Berlin  and  Madrid;  .and  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the 
events  which  are  taking  place  before  our  eyes  will  not  —  for  a 
time  at  least  —  create,  to  some  extent,  an  unhealth}^  condition  of 
nervousness  in  various  domains  of  international  politics. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc.  (Signed)  Guillaume. 
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No.  78. 

Count  Lalaing,  Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  London, 
to  M.  Davignon,  ^Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

London,  July  24th,  1911. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre, 

You  will  have  been  able  to  judge,  by  the  article  of  the 
Times  of  the  20th,  to  which  I  had  the  honor  of  calling  your 
attention,  how  exaggerated  the  claims  imputed  to  Germany  have 
appeared  in  this  country.  A  member  of  the  Cal)inet,  the  impulsive 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  alluded  to  them  in  a  speech  delivered 
by  him  at  a  banquet  in  the  City  on  July  21st.  After  having 
expressed  his  sympathy  for  the  ininciple  of  arbitration,  and  his 
good  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  negotiations  undertaken  by  Sir 
E.  Grey  with  the  United  States,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  added  that 
—  according  to  him  —  Great  Britain  should  none  the  less  maintain 
at  all  costs  her  prestige  as  a  great  Power;  this  prestige  has  permitted 
her,  in  the  past,  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  certain  Continental  nations, 
who  are  sometimes  forgetful  of  the  services  rendered  them.  In  order  to 
preserve  peace,  sacrifices  may  be  made:  but  if  it  were  proposed  to 
treat  England  as  if  she  were  of  no  importance  in  the  European 
Concert,  he  would  consider  peace  to  be  dearly  bought  under  these 
conditions. 

The  Press  of  all  Parties  comments  favorably  on  this  speech, 
the  aim  of  which  seems  to  have  been  to  let  Germany  know  that 
the  Angio- French  entente  cordiale  must  not  be  regarded  as  a 
quantiU  n^gligeable.  I  enclose  two  articles  of  the  Times  of 
the  22  nd. 

At  the  Foreign  Office  the  belief  seems  to  prevail  that  the 
German  Government  is  asking  for  much,  in  order  to  content  itself 
finally  with  more  modest  concessions. 

At  the  end  of  his  s])eech,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  took  care  to  add 
that  he  did  not  foresee  any  serious  international  complications. 
Despite  these  reassuring  words,  the  speech  has  made  a  great 
sensation;  for  it  appears  imj)robable,  even  if  we  take  the  impetuous 
character  of  the  speaker  into  consideration,  that  he  would  have 
expressed  liimself  in  this  way  without  the  assent  of  his  colleagues. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc. 

(Signed)  Count  Lalaing. 
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No.   79. 


Baron  Guillaume,  Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Paris, 
to  M.  Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Paris,  July  28th,  1911. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre, 

I  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  yesterday  several  of  my 
colleagues  —  who  are  generally  the  best -informed  —  and  they 
admitted  to  me  tliat  they  were  unable  to  obtain  exact  news  con- 
cerning the  progress  of  the  negotiations  with  regard  to  Morocco. 
Never  was  secret  so  well  kept,  nor  silence  so  absolute. 

I  found,  moreover,  that  the  impressions  of  these  colleagues 
are  similar  to  mine. 

The  present  situation  is  certainly  not  without  gravity ;  incidents 
may  arise  which  would  complicate  still  further  conditions  which 
are  already  strained;  but  nobody  desires  war,  and  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  avoid  it. 

A  highly  characteristic  piece  of  international  bluff  is  to  be 
seen;  a  real  bit  of  haggling  is  going  on,  of  which  the  public  is 
informed  —  in  order  to  try  and  discover  its  opinion  —  by  the  semi- 
official organs  of  the  Press. 

France  does  not  and  cannot  wish  the  negotiations  to  fail 
completely.  The  French  Government  knows  that  war  would  mean 
the  end  of  the  Eepublic.  I  have  very  great  confidence  in  the 
peaceful  sentiments  of  the  Emperor  William,  despite  the  somewhat 
frequent  exaggeration  of  some  of  his  utterances.  He  will  not  allow 
himself  to  be  carried  farther  than  he  wants,  by  the  impulsive  tem- 
perament and  the  heavy  hand  of  Ms  very  clever  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs. 

It  has  always  been  thus. 

Germany  cannot  wage  war  on  account  of  Morocco,  nor  in 
order  to  compel  France  to  increase  the  compensations  which 
Germany  demands  as  a  consequence  of  the  more  or  less  permanent 
occupation  of  Fez  by  the  P'rench. 

I  am,  iu  general,  more  sceptical  coiieerniug  Great  Britain's 
desire  for  peace,  for  she  by  no  means  dislikes  seeing  others 
tear  themselves  to  pieces.  But,  under  the  present  circumstances, 
it  would  be  difficult  —  or,  rather,  impossible  —  for  her  to  avoid 
intervening  by  force  of  arms. 

The  internal  political  conditions  of ■  England  are,  moreover, 
very  entangled  to-day,  and  the  Liberal  Party  is  in  power. 

As  I  expected  from  the  beginning,  the  key  to  the  situation 
is  to  be  found  in  London.   Here  only  can  that  situation  become 
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serious.  The  French  will  give  way  on  all  points,  in  order  to 
maintain  peace.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  English,  who 
will  not  bargain  concerning  certain  principles  and  certain 
claims.    But  there  is  no  desire  to  push  these  to  extremes. 

You  will  find   enclosed   an   interesting   article   of  the  Temps, 
and  a  fairl}^  moderate  one  of  the  Matin. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc.  (Signed)  Guillaume. 


No.   80. 
Baron  Guillaume,  Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Paris, 
to  M.  Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Alfairs. 

Paris,  August  10th,  1911. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre, 

In  my  report  of  July  8th,  I  had  the  honor  of  telling  you  that, 
according  to  information  in  my  possession,  M.  Caillaux  already  then 
regretted  the  fact  of  the  French  Government  having  so  strongly 
insisted  on  taking  its  cue  in  London,  with  regard  to  the  attitude  to 
be  adopted  by  France  in  view  of  the  despatch  of  a  German  warship 
to  Agadir.  And  I  added  that  he  apparently  disapproved  the  position 
taken  up  at  the  time  by  the  Cabinet  of  fSt.  James. 

This  news  seems  to  be  confirmed.  I  am  assured  that  Eng- 
land first  proposed  to  France  that  each  of  the  two  (;overnments 
should,  with(mt  delay,  send  two  warships  to  Agadir.  The  Paris 
Cabinet  vigorously  opposed  this  suggestion,  and  things  remained  as 
they  were. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  various  phases  through  which 
the  attitude  adopted  by  the  English  Cabinet  has  passed:  first  of  all, 
the  plan  of  despatching  warships;  then  the  somewhat  threatening 
speech  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George;  and,  finally,  the  wise  utterances  of 
Mr.  Asquith. 

France  is  fortunate  in  being  represented  in  Berlin  and  London 
by  her  two  best  diplomatists:  the  brothers  Cambon.  It  is  an  open 
question  as  to  how^  far  the  attitude  of  the  French  Ambassador  in 
London  has  determined  and  modified  the  attitude  of  the  Cabinet 
of  St.  James.  The  two  brothers  are  in  perfect  agreement;  there  is 
no  rivalry  between  them;  and  it  is  probable  that,  when  the  English 
Prime  Minister  expressed  the  intention  of  awaiting  patiently  the 
result  of  the  conversation  in  Berlin,  he  yielded  to  the  influence  of 
M.  Cambon,  w^ho  vouched  for  his  brother's  dexterity,  and  endeavored 
to  obtain  a  personal  success  for  the  latter. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc.  (Signed)  Guillaume. 
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No.  81. 
Baron  Greindl,  Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Berlin, 
to  M.  Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Berlin,  October  12th,  1911. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre, 

That  part  of  the  Agreement  between  Germany  and  France 
relating  to  Morocco  herself,  was  signed  yesterday  at  noon  by 
Herr  von  Kiderlen-Waechter  and  M.  Cambon.  A  highly  semi- 
official communique  in  the  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung 
announced  the  event  already  last  evening.  Thus  is  the  optimism  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  which  I  had  the  honor  of  discussing  for  the 
last  time  in  my  report  of  October  2nd,  justified.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  same  success  will  await  the  remaining  negotiations,  which  are 
about  to  begin,  and  which  concern  the  territorial  compensations 
demanded  by  Germany.  The  tone  of  the  French  Press  inspii^es  me 
with  serious  uneasiness.  The  Press  in  question  protests  every  day 
more  vehemently  against  any  diminution  of  the  present  colonial 
empire  of  France,  and  seems  to  have  entirely  lost  sight  of  the  real 
state  of  affairs. 

Official  circles  here  have  been  very  parsimonious  in  giving 
news  regarding  the  Moroccan  negotiations,  but  the  Paris  newspapers 
have  supplied  us  with  abundant  information.  The  communications 
made  to  the  French  Press  have  been  criticised  in  Berlin  as  untimely 
and  regrettable;  but  they  have  not  been  contradicted.  They  must 
consequently  be  considered  exact  —  at  any  rate  in  a  general  way. 
It  appears  that  Germany  has  been  promised  commercial  freedom  in 
Morocco,  on  an  equal  footing  with  France  and  with  the  other 
countries  interested.  She  had  already  obtained  this  by  the  Treaty 
of  Algeciras,  which  confirmed  the  Treaty  of  Madrid.  These  inter- 
national Agreements  likewise  guaranteed  her  tlie  independence  of 
the  Sultan,  and  the  integrity  of  Moroccan  territory.  Neither  one 
nor  the  other  exist  any  longer  in  fact,  but  they  still  exist  in 
law.  By  renouncing  her  rights  in  this  respect,  and  consenting 
to  the  establishment  of  the  French  Protectorate  in  Morocco, 
Germany  concedes  a  great  deal  to  France.  The  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment has  apparently  taken  precautions  in  view  of  ensuring 
that  the  promises  made  in  Berlin  be  better  kept  than  those 
made  in  Algeciras,  which  were  systematically  violated  from  the 
very  first  day.  Acquiescence  in  these  conditions  does  not,  as 
people  pretend  to  believe  in  Paris,  constitute  a  concession  on 
the  part  of  France;  it  is,  at  the  most,  equivalent  to  a  limitation 
of  the  German  concessions.  Germany  alone  has  made  concessions 
so  far. 
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It  is  now  the  turn  of  the  French  to  make  some,  which  must 
need  consist  in  the  cession  of  the  territory  promised  by  the  French 
Government.  The  Paris  Press  seems  to  have  entirely  forgotten  that 
the  two  parts  of  the  projected  treaty  are  indissolubly  bound  up 
with  each  other;  but  Germany  will  certainly  not  be  inclined  to 
disjoin  them. 

I  have  reason  to  think  that  official  circles  here  believe  the 
French  Government  to  be  sincerely  desirous  of  keeping  its  word; 
but  it  is  weak,  and  depends  on  the  whims  ot  an  unreliable  majority. 
Will  it  have  the  courage  and  the  strength  to  withstand  the  pressure 
of  public  opinion,  if  the  latter  should  be  in  favor  of  refusing  all 
territorial  compensation? 

We  may  congratulate  ourselves   on   an  understanding  having 

been  arrived  at  concerning  the  first  part  of  the  Moroccan  Agreement; 

but  the  danger  for  Belgium  will  not  be  entirely   suppressed   until 

the  whole  Treaty  has  been  signed,  and  approved  by  the  Parliaments 

of  both  countries. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc. 

(Signed)  Greindl. 


No.  82. 

Count  Lalaing",  Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  London, 
to  M.  Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

London,  November  18th,  1911. 

Monsieur  le  Ministre, 

When  I  returned  to  my  post  in  September  last,  I  heard  from 
various  sources  that  some  weeks  previously  the  general  i)olitical 
situation  had  been  considered  serious  enough  for  the  English 
Government  to  take  (extraordinary  precautions.  I  was  iiiforiiied, 
on  fairly  reliable  authority,  that  the  officers  of  the  active  Army 
had  then  been  suddenly  recalled  from  furlough;  that  horses  had 
been  purchased  for  the  cavalry;  aud  that  the  North  Sea  S«|uadrou 
had  been  temporarily  placed  upon  a  war  footing. 

A  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald,  a  Socialist 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  the  Socialist  editor  of  the 
Berlin  Vorwurts,  furnishes  interesting  details  concerning  this 
critical  period.  Mr.  Macdonald  declares  that  war  was  only  avoided 
thanks  to  the  personal  intervention  of  the  Emperor,  to  whom  the 
Tsar  and  King  George  addressed  letters. 

Another  Radical  member  of  Parliament,  Mr.  Ponsonby,  in  a 
speech  at  the  Reform  Club,  confirmed  the  exactitude  of  the  rumors 
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which  circulated  regarding  naval  and  military  preparations.  The 
Daily  News  of  yesterday  published  the  two  enclosed  articles  on 
the  subject. 

Several  members  insisted  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
Govei-nment  furnishing  information  as  to  what  passed  last  summer 
between  the  Cabinets  in  London,  Berlin,  and  Paris;  no  information 
has  been  given  to  Parliament  since  the  publication  of  the  famous 
speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

An  interesting  speech  on  foreign  policy  is  expected  from  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  the  course  of  next  week.  It  is  possible  that  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  will  seize  the  opportunity  to  elucidate, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  not  only  the  question  of  Anglo-German 
relations,  but  also  that  of  the  adherence  of  the  British  Government 
to  tlie  Moroccan  Agreement,  and  that  of  England's  attitude  in  the 
now  pending  negotiations  between  France  and  Spain. 

It  appears  that  there   are   reasons   for  believing   the  King  of 

Spain  to  have  solicited  the  semi-official  support   of  King  George  in 

this  matter. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc. 

(Signed)  Count  Lalaing. 


No.   83'. 

Count  Lalaing,  Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  London, 
to  M.  Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

London,  November  28th,  1911. 

Monsieur  le  Ministre, 

Sir  Edward  Grey's  speech,  which  had  been  impatiently  awaited 
in  London,  Berlin,  and  Paris,  and  which  had  been  looked  forward 
to  with  great  interest  in  the  other  capitals,  was  delivered  yesterday 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  before  a  full  House. 

The  English  nation  had  hoped,  above  all  things,  to  learn  the 
real  causes  of  the  strained  relations  between  Germany  and  England 
last  summer  —  relations  which  were  only  known  to  the  public 
much  later:  the  nation  also  expected  information  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  agreements  —  if,  indeed,  there  are  any  —  entered 
into  between  Great  Britain  and  France  without  the  knowledge  of 
Parliament  since  1904.  As  I  had  the  honor  of  writing  you  on  the 
21st  inst.,  this  improbable  hypothesis  has  caused  uneasiness  to  some 
people  since  the  recent  panic.  The  entente  cordiale  was  popular 
on  condition  that  it  did  not  oblige  England  to  make  unexpected 
sacrifices  of  men  and  money. 
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The  German  Press,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  conceal  its 
opinion  that  the  improvement  of  Ang-lo-German  relations,  which  are 
so  lacking-  in  cordiality  at  present,  would  depend  on  the  speech  of 
the  English  Foreign  Secretary. 

In  Paris,  the  question  was  i)Ut  as  to  whether  the  Entente, 
which  up  till  now  has  been  po}»nlar  in  England,  would  emerge 
unimi)aired  from  this  test. 

Sir  E.  Grey  announced  that  he  would  conline  himself  for  the 
]noment  to  discussing  the  Moroccan  question.  (He  none  the  less 
spoke,  at  the  end,  about  Persia  and  Tripoli.)  He  disclosed  the 
English  version,  which  —  as  was  to  be  foreseen  —  is  somewhat 
different  from  the  German  version. 

German  version :  —  it  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  On 
June  30th  Gernmny  informed  the  Signatory  Powers  of  the  Act  of 
Algeciras  that  the  Panther  had  been  sent  to  Agadir  in  order  to 
protect  the  German  subjects,  who  were  thieatened  by  the  natives. 
The  Imperial  (jovernment  had  no  intention  of  acquiring  any 
territory.  On  July  21st  Sir  E.  Grey  asked  Count  ^letternich  to 
fuinish  explanations  concerning  the  continued  piesence  of  the 
German  warship  in  the  Moroccan  port;  he  added  that,  if  the  Anglo- 
Franco-German  negotiations  were  to  fail,  the  question  of  Agadir 
would  become  acute:  he  further  claimed  the  right,  for  England,  to 
participate  in  the  negotiations.  The  German  dejiiands  seemed  to 
be  unacceptable  to  France. 

The  German  Ambassador  denied  that  the  exigencies  of  his 
(Tovei-nment  were  unacceptable:  he  requested  Sir  E.  Grey  to 
enumerate  the  British  interests  which  could  suffer  as  a  result  of 
them.  England  obtained  her  compensation  in  Egypt;  but  Germany 
had  as  yet  obtained  no  compensation  at  all.  England  seemed  to 
have  two  weights  and  two  measures,  according  as  she  dealt  with 
France  or  with  Germany. 

On  the  evening  of  July  21st  —  consequently  before  the  inter- 
view between  Sir  E.  Grey  and  rVnmt  Metternich  could  be  known  in 
Berlin  —  Mr.  Lloyd  George  delivered  his  famous  speech,  whicli 
irritated  the  Imperial  Government. 

On  July  24th  the  Geiiiian  Government  recjuested  its  Am- 
bassador to  state  that  Germany  did  not  think  of  acquiring  territory 
in  Morocco;  the  Ambassador  was  also  required  to  ask  Sir  E.  Giey 
not  to  mention  this  in  the  House  of  Commons,  so  that  it  should  not 
seem  as  if  the  German  Government  had  recoiled  because  of  the 
threatening-  attitude  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give  the  version  of  the  English  Foreign 
Secretary. 

English  version:  —  according  to  Sir  E.  Grey,  the  German 
version  is  incomplete.    He  understood,  from  a  verbal  communication 
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made  by  the  Ambassador  on  July  1st,  that  the  Berlin  Cabinet,  by 
sending  a  warship  to  Agadir,  desired  a  partition  of  Morocco.  (Sir 
E.  Grey  does  not  seem  to  have  understood  that  the  warship 
was  only  temporarily  at  Agadir.)  On  July  4th  Sir  E.  Grey  told 
Count  Metternich  that  a  new  situation  had  been  created,  which 
aft'ected  England's  interests,  and  which  would  be  examined  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Cabinet.  Later  on  the  Press  announced  that  Ger- 
many had  put  forward  demands  concerning  the  French  Congo  which 
were  unacceptable  to  France;  and  on  July  21st  the  English  Minister 
told  the  Ambassador  that  the  presence  of  a  German  warship  at 
Agadir  was  calculated  to  give  rise  to  uneasiness,  in  view  of  the 
possibility  of  a  rupture  of  the  still  pending  Franco  -  German 
negotiations.  The  same  day  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  deli- 
vered his  speech,  in  which  he  simply  stated  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment could  not  allow  itself  to  be  treated  as  a  quantite  n^gligeable 
when  British  interests  were  at  stake.  "The  day  on  which  an 
English  ]\Iinister  could  no  longer  use  such  language,  England  would 
cease  to  be  a  great  nation."  In  view  of  the  tone  of  the  German 
communications.  Sir  E.  Grey  decided  that  the  dignity  of  the  British 
Government  did  not  permit  of  any  explanations  being  given  regard- 
ing the  speech  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  Not  until  July  24th  did 
Count  Metternich  deny  that  Germany  had  any  intention  of  estab- 
lishing a  naval  basis  at  Agadir;  and  at  the  same  time  he  asked  Sir 
E.  Grey  not  to  speak  about  this  in  Parliament. 

There  was,  therefore,  at  that  moment  a  possibility  of  the 
Franco-German  negotiations  being  a  failure.  The  situation  w^as 
disquieting.  Why?  Because  one  of  the  Signatory  Powers  of  Alge- 
ciras  might  have  demanded  the  summoning  of  a  Conference,  and 
Germany  declared  that  she  did  not  want  one.  It  was  a  delicate 
position  for  England,  who  would  have  had  no  voice  in  the  matter, 
whereas  Morocco  would  have  been  occupied  by  the  three  Powers: 
France,  Germany,  and  Spain. 

All  in  all,  Sir  E.  Grey  blames  the  Imperial  Government  for 
having  waited  till  July  24th  before  declaring  that  it  had  no  intention 
of  acquiring  territory  in  Morocco.  (This  does  not  appear  to  tally 
with  the  German  version.)  He  further  reproaches  Germany  with 
having  wished  to  exclude  England  from  any  agreement  in  case  the 
negotiations  between  Paris  and  Berlin  should  have  failed.  Such 
were  the  reasons  for  the  strained  relations  of  recent  date. 

Continuing,  Sir  E.  Grey  said  tliat  there  was  no  longer  any 
cause  for  alarm;  there  is  no  question  of  war  to-day.  There  is  no 
longer  any  secret  treaty  with  France.  England  does  not  ask  for 
anything  better  than  to  live  on  good  terms  with  Germany,  without 
sacrificing  her  other  friendships.  She  desu^es  no  territorial  aggi-and- 
isement  in  Africa. 
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The  Minister's  speech  was  well  received,  and  has  removed 
many  apprehensions.  It  leads  one  to  suppose  that  the  crisis  has 
passed,  that  the  entente  cordiale  is  not  an  alliance  in  disguise, 
that  England  has  faithfuUy  supported  France  fall  the  more  so,  as 
it  was  to  the  former's  interest  to  do  so),  and  that  she  is  inclined 
to  be  conciliatory  towards  Germany. 

The  new  Leader  of  the  Opposition.  Mr.  Bonar  Law.  supported 
the  Government,  and  approved  —in  the  name  of  the  ( Conservatives 
—  Sir  E.  Grey's  policy;  the  latter  was  only  attacked  by  the  Labor 
Party.  The  Prime  Minister  also  spoke,  in  order  to  declare  that 
Great  Britain  is  peaceful,  and  that  she  does  not  contest  the  right 
of  any  other  Power  to  its  place  under  the  sun. 

It  appears  to  result  from  the  polemics  concerning  the  German 
and  English  versions  of  the  conversations  between  Count  Metternich 
and  Sir  E.  Grey,  that  the  latter  did  not  uiidorstaud  from  the 
outset  —  /.  e.  from  July  1st  —  that  Germany  had  promised  to 
recall  her  warship  as  soou  as  order  was  restored  in  Morocco; 
and  that  this  promise,  according  to  the  German  point  of  view, 
signitied  that  the  Imperial  Government  had  no  intention  of  estab- 
lishing a  naval  basis  at  Agadir.  Sir  E.  Grey  pretends  that  this 
assurance  was  not  given  him  until  July  24th. 

Later  on  in  the  evening,  and  in  reply  to  various  questions, 
the  Foreign  Secretary  spoke  about  Persia  and  Tripoli.  He  defended 
the  Anglo-Russian  Agreement  regarding  Persia,  and  declared  that 
the  present  attitude  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Government  was  com- 
prehensible: he  further  stated  that  Persia  must  take  the  Eussian 
and  English  interests  into  account,  and  cannot  hope  to  liberate 
herself  entirely  from  Russian  influence. 

Passing  to  the  subject  of  Tripoli.  Sir  E.  Grey  said  that  he 
was  not  in  a  position  to  discover  the  truth  as  to  what  had  hapi)ened. 
The  Turks  and  the  Italians  accuse  each  other  reciprocally:  the 
British  Government  adheres  to  its  policy  of  neutrality  and  non- 
intervention. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc.  (Signed)  Count  Lalaing. 


No.   84. 
Count  Lalaing,  Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiar)'  in  London, 
to  M.  Davignon,   jMinister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

London,  November  30tli,  li'U. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre. 
In   his   capacity   as  Leader  of  the  Conservative  Opposition  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Lansdowne  approved  Sir  E.  Grey's  speech.  . 
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wliicli  I  had  the  honor  of  discussing  in  my  report  of  the  28th  inst. 
He  only  expressed  regret  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  should  have 
delivered  the  famous  speech,  prepared  at  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  which  —  as  is  well-known  —  caused  such  excitement  in  Berlin, 
instead  of  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Afiairs,  who  was  far  better 
qualified  for  the  task.  Lord  Lansdowne  added  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  entente  cordiale  had  emerged  all  the  stronger  from  the  recent 
crisis,  and,  like  the  Anglo-Russian  Entente,  was  destined  to  be 
permanent. 

Lord  Courtney  of  Penwith,  who  is  a  Liberal  and  a  friend  of 
Germany,  attacked  the  policy  of  the  Government  because  this 
policy  aims  at  isolating  Germany  (it  is  rare  to  hear  this  truth 
spoken  in  the  British  Parliament),  and  because  the  Government 
did  not  take  up  the  cudgels  in  favor  of  the  Act  of  Algeciras. 
Sir  E.  Grey  ought  to  have  checked  the  Paris  Cabinet,  when  the 
latter  disregarded  the  stipulations  of  the  said  international  con- 
vention. In  this  way,  the  friction  with  Berlin  would  have  been 
avoided,  and  the  Italian  expedition  to  Tripoli  would  probably  never 
have  taken  place. 

Blind  indulgence  towards  the  ambitious  French  designs 
had  brought  about  the  deplorable  tension  with  Germany. 

These  disagreeable  truths  Avere  not  to  the  taste  of  the 
House  of  Lords. 

One  passage  of  Lord  Lansdowne's  speech  should  be  noted, 
namely  that  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  secret  clauses  in  the  Agree- 
ment of  1904  —  clauses  which  have  recently  been  published.  He 
admitted  that,  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  the  promise  to  furnish  diplo- 
matic support  to  another  Power  may  imply  the  obligation  of  like- 
wise assisting  the  latter  in  other  ways  (read:  in  a  naval  and 
military  way).  An  entente  cordiale  results  in  the  establishment  of 
intimate  relations  between  two  countries:  and  the  latter  cannot 
remain  indifferent.  If  one  of  them  is  placed,  through  no  fault  of 
its  own,  in  a  difficult  situation,  it  will  expect  to  be  assisted  by 
its  friend. 

It  suffices  to  read  between  the  lines  in  order  to  see  that, 
according  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  who  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  entente  cordiale,  the  latter,  without  being  an  alliance, 
might  under  certain  circumstances  entail  all  the  consequences 
of  a  defensive  treaty  between  the  two  nations. 

Lord  Weardale  and  Lord  Newton  adhered  to  Lord  Courtney's 
criticism.  England  —  in  their  opinion  —  supported  France  against 
Germany;  hence  Germany's  iiiitation,  and  the  difficulty  of  impr(.)V- 
ing  the  relations  with  Berlin. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc.  (Signed)   Count  Lalaing. 
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No.  85. 

Baron  Greindl,  Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Berlin, 
to  M.   DaAng-non,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Berlin,  December  6tli.  11>11. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre. 
In  niy  report  of  November  30tli.  I  had  the  lionor  of  writing 
you  that  Sir  E.  Grey's  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  No- 
vember 27th  had  made  a  bad  impression  in  Germany.  This  im- 
l)ression  persists.  The  newspapers  scarcely  mentioned  tliose  in- 
cidents in  the  Parliamentary  debate  susceptible,  not  of  permitting 
an  immediate  return  to  normal  relations  which  are  impossible  to 
hope  for  in  the  present  state  ot  irritation,  but  at  least  of  smoothing 
the  way  for  a  future  (lete)ite. 

In  his  speeches  in  the  Reichstag  on  November  9th  and  lOtli, 
the  Imperial  Chancellnr  adopted  a  most  conciliatory  attitude.  As 
Sir  E.  Grey  himself  recognised,  Herr  von  Bethmann  Hollweg  suc- 
ceeded in  avoiding  everything  capable  of  hurting  English  i)ublic 
opinion.  Speaking  of  what  Germany  had  obtained  by  the  treaties 
of  November  21st,  the  Chancellor  said  that  the  Agreement  concluded 
with  France  would  likewise  exert  a  favorable  influence  on  Anghv 
German  relations.  During  the  whole  of  the  Moroccan  business,  the 
British  Government,  bound  by  treaty  obL'gations,  invariably  took 
the  side  of  France  —  at  any  rate  diplomatically.  The  settlement  of 
the  question  clears  mattei's  u]). 

In  this  brief  and  discreet  form,  the  desire  was  expressed  of 
putting  an  end  to  recriminations  concerning  the  past,  and  of  in- 
augurating a  new  era  of  amicable  relations  between  the  two 
countries. 

It  would  have  been  inii>ossible,  without  breaking  the 
window-panes,  to  reject  the  advances  of  Herr  von  Bethmann 
Hollweg.  Mr.  Asquith  and  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  Mr.  Bonar 
Law,  welcomed  them  in  a  friendly  manner.  Sir  E.  Grey  also 
endeavored  to  be  correct,  but  his  coldness  was  very  marked.  True, 
Sir  E.  Grey  stated  that  he  is  willing  to  do  all  he  can  in  order  to 
improve  the  relations  between  Germany  and  England.  The  existing 
friendshiits  of  Great  Britain,  to  which  he  intends  remaining  faithful, 
do  not  prevent  the  latter  trom  making  new  ones.  Far  from  having 
wished  to  disturb  the  recent  negotiations  between  Germany  and 
France,  he  was  sincerely  rejoiced  at  the  fact  of  these  Powers  having 
come  to  an  agreement.  He  understands  Germany's  need  of  ex- 
pansion, and  has  no  desire  to  check  such  exjiansion.  He  even  in- 
dicates the  region  in  which  German  colonial  activity  may  develop: 
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namely,  Africa  —  where  England  does  not  intend  extending  her 
dominions.  (Is  it  our  possessions  which  he  hopes  to  traffic  with, 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  new  international  law  applied 
in  London,  and  unfortunately  elsewhere  also  J  Morocco,  Tripoli, 
Persia.)  Sir  E.  Grey  says  that  he  does  not  believe  that  Germany 
cherishes  any  hostile  designs  against  England.  Neither  does  tlie 
latter  cherish  any  hostile  designs  against  Germany,  and  she  wonld 
not  support  a  third  Power,  the  attitude  of  which  would  be  hostile 
or  defiant. 

If  Sir  E.  Grey  had  stoi)i»ed  here,  it  would  have  been  perfect; 
but  his  whole  speech  testifies  to.  a  feeling  of  undisguised  suspicion 
towards  Germany,  and  his  friendly  assertions  are  qualified  by 
restrictions  which  completely  destroy  their  value.  Thus  he  declares 
that  an  essential  condition  of  an  understanding  with  Germany 
must  be  the  inclusion  of  his  French  and  Russian  friends  in  such 
an  understanding  —  as  if  it  were  not  notorious  that  no  French 
OoTernment  would  dare  to  make  an  attempt  of  this  kind,  which 
would  be  condemned  by  public  opinion  in  France. 

In  their  comments,  the  German  newspapers  have  confined 
themselves  almost  exclusively  to  these  reservations.  The  statements 
from  which  conciliatory  intentions  might  be  deduced  have  remained 
unnoticed;  or  else,  if  they  have  been  mentioned,  it  is  only  en 
passant,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  let  it  be  understood  that  Ger- 
many is  used  to  assurances  of  this  kind,  which  are  lavished  every 
time  it  is  sought  to  bring  about  a  rapprochement  between  Ger- 
many and  England,  and  the  effect  of  which  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
always  been  most  ephemeral. 

Attention  has  been  paid  almost  exclusively  to  those  passages 
of  the  speech  in  which  the  Foreign  Secretary  proclaimed  his  firm 
intention  of  continuing  the  policy  of  the  entente  cordiale,  which 
later  on  developed  into  the  Triple  Entente  inaugurated  by  King 
Edward  VII  with  the  help  of  the  Conservative  Party,  who  bequeathed 
it  as  a  legacy  to  the  Liberals.  Sir  E.  Grey  declared  that  no  secret 
treaty  exists  between  England  and  France,  except  the  one  which 
has  been  published.  I  do  not  call  his  sincerity  in  question;  but  it 
is  none  the  less  true  that,  with  or  without  written  or  verbal  engage- 
ments, everyone  in  England  and  France  considers  the  entente 
cordiale  to  be  a  defensive  and  offensive  Alliance  against  Ger- 
many. This  is  exactly  the  character  which  the  late  King  of 
England  wished  to  give  it.  The  entente  cordiale  has  not  been 
founded  on  the  positive  basis  of  the  defence  of  common  interests, 
but  on  the  negative  basis  of  hatred  for  the  German  Empire. 
If  it  had  been  understood  otherwise  in  Paris,  it  would  not  have 
been  welcomed  there  as  a  diplomatic  success  so  brilliant  as  to  wipe  out 
the  himiiliation  of  Fashoda.     It  is  the   entente   cordiale  which 
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has  reawakened  in  France  the  idea  of  revanche,  which  np  till 
then  had  slumbered.  It  is  also  the  entente  cordiale  which 
is  responsible  for  the  state  of  uneasiness  and  unrest  prevailing 
in  Europe  for  the  last  seven  years. 

Sir  E.  Gre}'  unreservedly  adopts  this  tradition,  which  he 
believes  to  be  in  conformity  with  England's  interest.  He  considers 
the  former  system  of  si)lendid  isolation  to  be  no  longer  possible,  and 
he  is  supported  by  the  great  majority  of  the  English  people.  Both 
the  Conservative  and  Liberal  newspapers  approve  of  his  policy.  The 
latter  is  criticised  only  by  the  Labor  Party  and  the  Radicals:  but 
these  are  not  numerous  enough  to  exert  an  influence  on  the  progress 
of  events. 

A  modification  of  Great  Britain's  policy  could  be  expected  all 
the  less,  seeing  that,  since  the  accession  of  tlie  Liberal  Party  to 
power,  and  especially  during  the  last  few  months.  British  foreign 
policy  has  been  inspired  by  the  ideas  which  King  Edward  VII 
inculcated. 

Sir  E.  Grey  denounced  the  panics  which  have  taken  ]»lace  on 
the  Continent,  as  political  alcoholism;  and  he  endeavored  to  relieve 
himself  by  means  of  a  joke  of  the  embarrassment  due  to  Captain 
Faber's  revelations:  but  he  did  not  deny  the  truth  of  the  latter,  as 
he  would  certainly  have  done  had  there  been  a  possibility  of  so 
doing.  His  silence  is  equivalent  to  a  confirmation.  For  the  present 
it  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as  proved  that  the  plan  of 
assisting  France  in  a  war  against  Germany  by  landing  an  Army 
of  15(),0(M)  English  troops  was  discussed  in  JiOndon.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  calculated  to  surprise  us.  It  is  the  continuation 
of  the  singular  proposals  made  some  years  ago  by  Colonel 
Barnardiston  to  General  Ducarne;  and  also  of  the  Flushing 
intrigue. 

Sir  E.  Grey  did  not  succeed,  either,  in  proving  that 
Uly.  Lloyd  George's  speech  at  the  Mansion  House  was  not  a 
provocation  and  a  threat.  He  could  not  have  exi>ressed  himself 
differently,  if  he  had  wished  to  prove  the  contrary. 

And  yet,  in  his  speech  of  November  9th,  Herr  von  Bethmann 
Hollweg  had  rendered  this  task  easier  for  him,  by  speaking  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  speech  as  if  it  had  been  a  mere  aftei-diuner 
improvisation  which  had  (miy  ac(inired  imiiortance  as  a  result  of 
the  comments  of  the  English  and  French  Press. 

Sir  K.  Grey  judged  it  necessary  to  make  it  known  that  the 
t(»ast  in  question  was  neither  an  impulsive  improvisation,  nor 
the  expression  of  the  Chancelhn-  of  the  Exchequer's  personal 
opinion;  but  that  its  wording  had  been  discussed  and  decided 
upon  between  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  himself. 
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Was  it  really  intended  to  facilitate  an  understanding  by 
claiming'  the  right  of  intervening  in  negotiations  relating  to  Morocco, 
where  England  was  ixilitically  disinterested?  Or  was  it  an  attempt 
to  back  up  France? 

Was  it  not  assuming  the  right  of  veto  on  (jerman  under- 
takings, when  England  set  up  a  hue  and  cry  because  a  German 
cruiser  cast  anchor  in  the  roadstead  of  Agadir  whereas  Eng- 
land has  watched,  without  moving  a  finger,  the  gradual  conquest 
of  Morocco  by  France  and  Sjiain,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
independence  of  the  Sultan? 

England  coald  not  do  otherwise,  for  she  was  bound  by  her 
secret  treaty  with  France.  The  explanation  is  very  simple:  but  it 
is  not  calculated  to  calm  the  irritation  of  the  Germans.  It  is 
evident  that,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Act  of  Algeciras 
was  being  signed,  at  least  three  of  the  Signatory  Powers  drcAv 
up  between  themselves  treaties  which  were  incompatible  with 
their  public  promises. 

Such  are  the  complaints  of  the  German  nation  against  Eng- 
land, complaints  which  are  formulated  by  the  Press. 

You  will,  Monsieur  le  Ministre,  have  observed  that  the  Chan- 
cellor passed  over  the  greater  part  of  these  complaints  in  silence. 
in  the  speech  which  he  made  yesterday  in  the  Reichstag,  and  which 
constituted  the  inevitable  re])ly  to  Sir  E.  Grey.  Desirous,  as  he 
said,  of  avoiding  sterile  recriminations  concerning  the  past,  Herr 
von  Bethmann  Hollweg  only  mentioned  what  Avas  strictly  necessary 
in  order  to  decline  with  as  much  moderation  as  possible,  but  veiy 
clearly  and  energetically,  the  responsibility  for  the  strained  relations 
between  Germany  and  England,  which  Sir  E.  Grey  endeavored  to 
impute  to  the  Imperial  Government.  The  Chancellor  does  not 
understand  how  the  British  Government,  which  was  kept  daily  in- 
formed by  the  French  Government  of  the  progress  of  the 
negotiations,  and  which  could  have  obtained  —  had  it  desired 
them  —  further  explanations  from  Berlin,  can  have  conceived  the 
idea  that  the  German  Government  intended  acquiring  a  naval  basis 
in  the  Atlantic,  or  encroaching  in  any  way  upon  British  interests. 
The  Foreign  Office  had  every  means  of  knowing  that  Germany 
only  wished  to  maintain  the  Open  Door  in  the  interest  of  all  the 
Powers,  including  England:  and  that  she  wished  to  receive  terri- 
torial compensation  in  Equatorial  Africa  —  a  compensation  which 
Sir  E.  Grey  declared  to  be  indifferent  to  him.  The  English  Foreign 
Secretary  would  have  spared  himself  the  uneasiness  of  Avhicli  he 
spoke,  if  he  had  had  greater  confidence  in  the  communication  made 
him  at  the  moment  when  the  Pantliey  was  despatched  to  Agadir. 
The  silence  which  followed,  and  of  which  Sir  E.  Grey  complains, 
was  mutual.     It   would   not  have   caused  so  much  excitement, 
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had   it  not   been   interrupted   b.v   the   sensational  speech  of  an 
eminent  member  of  the  English  Cabinet. 

Sir  E.  (Trey  said  that  England  could  not  tolerate  a  question 
affecting  her  interests  being  settled  without  her  consent.  Herr 
von  Bethniann  Hollweg  leplied  that  Germany  never  contested  this, 
bat  that  she  claims  the  same  right  for  herself  The  difficulties  in 
Morocco  result  from  the  fact  that,  in  1904,  Enghmd  and  France 
Avished  to  settle  the  Moroccan  ([uestion  between  themselves  without 
any  regard  for  German  interests.  The  crisis  is  now  at  an  end,  and 
the  Chancellor  shares  the  desire  expressed  by  the  English  Ministers, 
that  friendly  relations  be  re-established  between  the  two  countries. 
But  if  this  is  to  be  realised,  it  is  necessary  that  England  should  adapt 
her  policy  to  her  desire.  Germany's  expansion  must  be  taken  into 
account  by  the  other  nations.  Nothing  can  check  it.  The  experience 
of  forty  years  has  shown  what  German  policy  is.  The  Empire's 
strength  is  a  guarantee  of  peace,  for  it  destroys  all  inclination  to 
seek  a  quarrel  with  Germany. 

The  Chancellor  concluded  by  exhorting  his  fellow-countrymen 
to  give  way  neither  to  despondency  nor  to  arrogance,  but  to  keei) 
calm,  and  to  be  united  in  all  great  national  questions. 

The  Chancellors  speech  was  well  received  by  the  Reichstag, 
and  was  frequently  interrupted  by  applause. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc. 

(Signed)  Greindl. 


Xo.   86. 

Baron  Greindl,  l>elg'ian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Berlin, 
to  M.   Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Berlin.  December  9th,  1911. 

Monsieur  le  Ministre, 
Sir  E.  Grey  has  briefly  replied,  in  Plymouth,  to  the  speech 
delivered  by  the  Imperial  Chancellor  in  the  Reichstag  concerning 
the  relations  between  Germany  and  England.  Each  of  these 
statesmen  has  now  said,  from  his  point  of  view,  everything  that  it 
is  possible  to  say;  and  the  Press  has  published  its  comments.  The 
wish  seems  to  i)revail  to  keep  silence  hencefoith  regarding  this 
incident,  which  has  been  settled,  and  about  which  it  is  useless  to 
recriminate.  Let  us  hope  that  the  silence  will  not  be  broken.  The 
question  has  reached  the  stage  at  which  the  adversaries  under- 
stand each  other  less  the  more  they  try  to  explain  matters. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  despite  the  stereotyped  expression  of  the 
desire  to  render  Anglo-German  relations  more  cordial,  the  latter 
are  very  far  from  having  improved. 

What  Sir  E.  Grey-s  sj^eech  most  clearly  shows,  is  that  he 
wishes  to  continue  the  policy  of  the  Triple  Entente  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  he  has  pursued  it  up  till  now  —  that  is  to  say, 
in  a  spirit  hostile  to  CTermany. 

Herr  von  Bethmann  Hollweg  has  not  less  distinctly  given  it 
to  be  understood  that  he  is  in  nowise  inclined  to  admit  the  right 
of  veto,  which  England  pretends  to  possess  with  regard  to  German 
undertakings;  and  that,  if  a  mpprocliement  is  to  be  rendered 
possible,  he  awaits  from  the  British  Government  not  words,  bat  deeds. 

Between  the  nations  there  is  as  little  harmony  as  between 
the  Governments.  The  English  continue  to  be  jealous  of  the 
expansion  of  Germany.  The  Germans  who,  only  six  months 
ago,  were  by  no  means  hostile  to  England,  have  now  become 
hostile. 

The   relations   are   consequently   no   longer  coldly  correct,  as 

they  were  before  the  crisis.    They  have  taken  a  turn  for  the  worse, 

and  I  fear  they  will  remain  a  long  time  in  this  condition. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc. 

(Signed)  Greindl. 


No.   87. 

Count  Lalaing",  Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  London, 
to  M.   Davignon,   Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

London,  January  16th,  1912. 

Monsieur  le  Ministre, 
The  revelations  produced  by  the  recent  ('abinet  crisis  in 
France  have  disagreeably  impressed  the  British  Government.  They 
seem  to  prove  that  the  French  Prime  Minister  endeavored  to  nego- 
tiate with  Berlin,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  and  of  the  other  Ministers;  and  this  is  calculated  to  cause 
uneasiness  to  a  Government,  the  interests  of  which  are  bound  up 
with  those  of  France,  and  which  is  consequently  not  inclined  to 
admit  such  incorrect  proceedings.  These  revelations  likewise  con- 
firmed the  impression  that  M.  Caillaux  had  been  secretly  favorable 
to  a  policy  of  far-reaching  concessions  towards  Germany;  and  this 
impression  was  all  the  more  paiuful  for  English  official  circles, 
seeing  that  the  latter  had  only  just  begun  to  understand  the  real 
bearing   of  the  tension  between  London  and  Berlin  —  tension  re- 
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suiting  from    the   attitude  of  sincerity   adopted  by  the  Cabinet  of 
St.  James  with  regard  to  France.    The  English  scarcely   venture 
to  admit  to-day   that  they   have   been   more   Catholic  than  the 
Pope,  more  irreconcilable  than  the  friend  whom  they  wished  to 
support.   It  is  disagreeable  to  be  duped  even  for  a  short  time.   The 
Press  is  consequently  nnanim(»us   in   expressing  satisfaction   at  the 
resignation   of  :\[.  Taillaux,   and   in   hoping   that   the   new  French 
Government  will  promptly  return  to  sounder  traditions.   But  several 
newspapers   insist   ironically   on   the  fact  that,  in  oi-der  to  support 
such   a   (Cabinet,  Great   Britain    adopted   an   attitude    which  might 
very  easily  have  led  to  war:   and  the  newspapers  in  question  con- 
clude that   Sir  E.  Grey  has   been   lacking  in  perspicacity.    These 
events  wdll  undoubtedly   be   utilised   by   the   writei-s  —  now  more 
numerous  than   before  —  who   call  in   question  the  value  of  the 
entente  cordiale   (articles  in  this   sense  have  already  appeared  in 
the  last  numbers    of  the    Fortn'ujhily   and    Contempomnj  Reviews); 
and  they  will  furnish  new  arguments  to  the  little  group  of  literary 
men,   who   wish   to  prove   that,   without    quarrelling   with  France, 
England   could   advantageously   establish   friendlier   relations   with 
Germany.    According  to  these  writers,  the  fundamental  idea  under- 
lying the   entente  cordiale   has  been  misunderstood  by  the  i)resent 
English  Cabinet,  w^hich  considers   an  Agreement   destined  solely  to 
put  an  end   —   by   settling   once  for  all  a  series  of  secondary,  but 
none  the   less   iiTitating,    questions    —   to    the   former    i)olicy   of 
pin-pricks  between  London  and  Paris,  as  implying  definite  engage- 
ments and  obligations.    The  Entente,  intended   exchisively  to  re- 
move certain  concrete  causes   of  quarrel,   was   not  an  Alliance. 
The  mistake   of  Mr.  As^iuith's  Government  has  been  to  regard 
it  de  facto  as  such,  with  the  result  that  Berlin  has  conceived, 
on  this  account,  a  serious  grudge  against  Great  Britain. 

The   composition   of  the  new  Poincare  Cabinet  has   made  a 
favorable' impression  here. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc.  (Signed)  Count  Lalaing. 


No.  88. 
Count  Lalaing,  lielgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  I^ondon, 
to  M.  Davignon.  Minister  for  Foreign  Aftairs. 

London,  February  9th,  1912. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre, 
The  departure  of  Lord  Haldane,  Minister  of  War,   for  Berlin, 
excites  curiosity ;  the  Press  gives  various  explanations  of  this  journey, 
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undertaken  after  a  Cabinet  Council,  and  almost  on  the  eve  of  the 
opening  of  Parliament.  It  is  suggested  that  the  Minister  has  been 
instructed  either : 

1.  to  discuss  the  question  of  an  exchange  of  information  con- 
cerning Anglo-German  armaments, 

2.  to  ask  for  the  reprieve  of  an  English  spy  named  Stewart, 
who  was  recently  condemned  in  Germany, 

3.  to  bring  about  an  Anglo-German  understanding, 

4.  to  obtain  a  rectification  of  frontiers  in  Africa, 

5.  to  negotiate  a  partition  of  the  Portuguese  colonies, 

6.  to  cede  Walflsh  Bay  to  Germany, 

7.  to  transmit  a  personal  message  from  King  George  to  the 
Emperor. 

It  is  certain  that  the  aim  in  vieAV  is  a  peacefal  one.  The  wish 
prevails  to  diminish  at  any  price  the  present  tension  between  the 
two  countries.  Such  is  the  policy  now  pursued  by  the  Cabinet,  and, 
of  all  His  Majesty's  Ministers  the  Secretary  for  War  is  the  most 
Germanophile.  Lord  Haldane  was  formerly  a  student  in  Heidelberg, 
speaks  fluently  the  language  so  seldom  familiar  to  the  English,  and 
has  personal  friends  in  Berlin.  The  choice  of  the  envoy  is,  from 
this  point  of  view,  a  new  indication  of  the  tendency  of  the  semi- 
official mission.  Among  all  the  hypotheses,  the  most  probable  would 
a])])ear  to  be  that  of  a  friendly  conversation  with  the  object  of  dis- 
covering a  basis  for  an  understanding,  and  of  deploiing  the  expenses 
which  their  naval  programmes  oblige  both  countries  to  undertake. 
England  is  inclined  not  to  create  any  more  difficulties  for  Germany 
in  secondary  questions,  but  she  will  not  admit  of  her  maritime 
sui)remacy  being  contested. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc. 

(Signed)  Count  Lalaing. 


No.  89. 

Count  Lalaing,  Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  London, 
to  M.  Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

London.  February  13th.  1912. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre. 
It  is  intei'esting  to  observe  how  unpopular  Sir  E.  Grey   has 
become   with   the   extreme   section    of  his   Party.     I   already   had 
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occasion  of  drawing  your  attention  to  the  criticism  of  Mr.  Morel,  in 
the  Daily  News,  a  jouinal  of  Radical-Socialist  tendencies,  which 
is  hostile  to  the  Congo  State.  The  same  newspaper  (organ 
of  the  Nonconformists  and  connected  with  the  Pacifists),  published 
the  day  before  yesterday  a  diatribe  against  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
ot  whose  policy  it  absolutely  disapproves.  The  IJdilij  Xeus  con- 
siders that  Sir  E.  Grey  is  contributing  to  the  forthcoming  break 
up  of  China  and  Persia  by  reason  of  the  weakness  of  his  attitude 
towards  Russia  —  weakness  due  to  the  fear  of  displeasing  the 
St.  Petersburg  Government,  and  of  driving  the  latter  into  the  arms 
of  Germany.  Tlie  Dally  Neirs  recalls  the  fact,  that  when  the 
Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  was  renewed  on  July  23rd  1911,  the  British 
Govei-nment  proclaimed  its  intention  of  maintaining  the  independence 
and  integrity  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  also  the  principle  of 
the  Open  Door.  On  August  31st  1907,  England  undertook,  by  the 
Anglo-Russian  Agreement,  to  respect  the  independence  and  integrity 
of  Persia.  The  Dally  Neivs  states  that  the  i)resent  events  prove 
Avhat  little  value  can  be  attached  to  the  promises  of  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  and  adds  that  Sir  E.  dlrey  has  henceforth 
rendered  himself  impossible  in  this  capacity. 

The  same  newspaper,  taking  advantage  of  a  speech  delivered 
by  Lord  Roseberry  in  Glasgow,  in  which  the  former  Foreign  Secre- 
tary criticised  British  foreign  policy,  with  its  complicated  system  of 
understandings  that  entail  grave  responsibilities,  continues  to-day 
its  attacks  on  Sir  E.  Grey.  It  deplores  the  result  of  the  hitter's 
policy,  which  consists  in  setting  u[>  a  Triple  Entente  against  the 
Triple  Alliance,  and  in  checking  Oermany's  expansion;  and 
which  brought  the  country  last  summer  to  the  verge  of  war. 
The  logical  consequence  of  this  i)olicy  of  Sir  E.  Grey  must  be  to 
oblige  Great  Britain,  not  only  to  increase  her  Fleet,  but  also  to 
introduce  compulsory  military  service.  Therefore  does  the  Daily 
Nrirs  demand  Sir  E.  Grey's  resignation. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  the  Daily  News 
only  rei)resents  a  fraction  —  which,  it  is  true,  is  a  noisy  one  —  of 
the  Radical  Party.  In  general,  the  Ministerialists  remain  faithful 
to  the  Foreign  Secretary,  who  enjoys  great  prestige  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  who  counts  numerous  admirers  even  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Opposition. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc. 

(Signed)  Count  Lalaing. 
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No.  90. 

Count  Lalaing,  Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  London, 
to  M.  Davignon,   Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

London,  February  16th,  1912. 

Monsieur  le  Ministre, 
During"  the  debate  on  the  Address  in  replj'  to  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne,  the  Prime  Minister  had  the  op[)ortunit5'   of  furnishing 
some  explanations  with  regard  to  the  object  of  the  recent   visit   of 
the  Secretarj'  for  War  in  Bei'lin. 

In  mj'  report  of  the  9th  iust.,  I  stated  that,  among  all  the 
hypotheses  put  forward,  the  nK^st  probable  was  the  hypothesis  of 
a  friendly  conversation  in  view  of  discovering  a  basis  for  an  under- 
standing, and  of  diminishing  the  existing  tension. 

Mr.  Asquith's  speech  confirms  this  impression. 

He  admitted  that  the  traditional  friendsliip  between  the  two 
nations  had,  within  the  last  few  months,  been  seriously  impaired 
owing  to  mutual  suspicion. 

German  ])ublic  opinion  even  went  so  far  as  to  believe  that 
the  British  FJeet  had  prepared  to  attack  the  German  Squadrons 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1911.  This  is  absolutely  untrue. 
The  two  Governments  sincerely  desire  to  arrive  at  an  understanding, 
and  the  Berlin  Cabinet  let  it  be  known  in  London  that  the  common 
aim  would  perhaps  be  more  easily  realised  if  an  English  Minister 
traveled  to  Germany. 

Lord  Haldane's  journey  was,  perhaps,  contrary  to  diplomatic 
customs,  but  its  result  has  been  to  bring  about  satisfactory  and 
frank  explanations,  which  have  destroyed  the  impression  that  the 
Governments  in  question  entertain  aggressive  intentions.  Mr.  AsquitJi 
believes  that  his  colleague's  conversations  in  Berlin  may  produce 
other  favorable  results  in  the  future,  concerning  which,  however, 
he  did  not  vouchsafe  any  further  explanations. 

The  Prime  Minister  took  care  to  add  that,  if  both  nations 
are  desirous  of  establishing  more  cordial  relations  between 
themselves,  yet  nevertheless  the  special  position  in  which  Germany, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Great  Britain,  on  the  other,  are  placed  as 
regards  the  remaining  European  Powers,  can  in  nowise  be  modified; 
but  the  two  countries  are  at  present  examining  the  question  as  to 
what  it  may  be  possible  to  do. 

Mr.  Asquith  did  not  mention  the  question  of  naval  armaments; 
but  you  will  have  noticed  that,  during  the  stay  of  the  Secretary 
for  War  in  Berlin,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  (Mr.  Winston 
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Churchill)  once  more  proclaimed,  in  a  speech  at  Glasgow,  England's 
resolve  to  maintain  at  all  costs  her  maritime  sui)remacy. 

He  even  made  use  of  a  somewhat  ill-chosen  word,  which  created 
a  bad  impression  in  Germany,  when  he  said  that  a  strong  Navy  is 
a  necessity  for  Great  Britain,  and  a  mere  luxury  for  the  German 
Empire. 

What  will  be  the  basis  of  an  understanding?  Proceeding  by 
elimination,  it  seems  that  such  a  basis  must  be  sought  in  a 
delimitation  of  spheres  of  political  and  economic  interest.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  this  will  not  take  place  at  the  expense  of  foreign 
States  too  weak  to  oppose  it. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Marquis  of  Crewe  gave  exi)lanations, 

on  behalf  of  the  Government,  similar  to  those  of  Mr.  Asquith. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc. 

(Signed)  Count  Lalamg. 


Xo.  91. 

Baron  Greindl,  Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Berlin, 
to  M.  Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Berlin,  April  26th,  1912. 
Monsieur  ie  Ministre, 

On  Monday  last  the  Eeichstag  commenced  the  debate  —  which 
was  concluded  yesterday  —  on  the  First  Reading  of  those  Bills  of 
which  I  had  the  honor  of  sending  you  a  copy  along  with  my  reports 
of  April  17th  and  18th:  namely,  concerning  the  increase  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  and  concerning  the  ways  and  means  necessary  for 
covering  the  new  military  expenses.  Such  ways  and  means  were 
to  be  provided,  according  to  the  Bill,  by  the  suppression  of  the 
privilege  of  the  agricultural  distilleries. 

The  three  Bills  were  placed  together  on  the  Order  ot  the  Day. 
The  Reichstag  disjoined  them,  and  adopted  a  Resolution  of  Herr 
Bassermann,  which  proi)Osed  that  the  Bill  concerning  the  distilleries 
be  examined  by  a  special  Commission;  this  Resolution  was  passed 
by  160  votes  to  158.  It  was  a  chance  majority,  seeing  that 
79  Deputies  were  absent.  The  united  groups  of  the  Left  none  the 
less  won  a  victory  over  the  Conservatives  and  the  Center. 

The  defeat  is  all  the  more  painful  for  the  Conservatives 
because  the  debate  in  the  Commission  will  furnish  an  opportunity 
for  proposing  the  suppression  ot  those  clauses  of  the  Bill  destined 
to  render  the  suppression  of  the  reduction  of  taxation  which  the 
agricultural  distillers   —   who  are  the  political  friends  of  the  Con- 
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servatives  —  at  present  enjoy,  less  difficult  for  the  latter  to  bear. 
The  debate  in  question  will  also  furnish  an  opportunity  for  calling 
in  question  the  entire  Act  of  1909  concerning  the  excise  on  the 
consumption  of  spirits  —  an  Act  which  has  given  rise  to  numerous 
criticisms. 

Whatever  be  the  fate  of  this  Bill,  the  other  Bills  relating  to 
the  increase  of  the  Army  and  Navy  are  not  endangered.  All  the 
bourgeois  Parties  are  agreed  as  to  their  necessity.  On  account  of 
this  unanimity,  the  debate  in  the  Reichstag  was  somewhat  colo.- 
less.  In  his  opening  speech,  the  Chancellor  endeavored  to  ju'ove 
that  the  Government's  initiative  was  not  due  to  a  desire  of  aggress- 
ion or  of  provocation  against  any  one.  All  the  speakers  followed 
Herr  von  Bethmann  Hollweg's  example.  They  spoke  beside  the 
question,  and  scarcely  touched  upon  the  real  reason  which 
obliges  Grerniany  to  augment  still  further  her  formidable  mili- 
tary preparations:  that  is  to  say,  the  alarming  uncertainty  of 
the  relations  between  the  great  Powers  —  due  to  the  mutual 
distrust  prevailing  betAveen  the  nations,  to  Italy's  inconsiderate 
escapade,  and  to  the  fermentation  in  the  Balkan  States. 

I  liave  the  honor,  etc. 

(Signed)   Greindl. 


No.  92. 

Baron  Beyens,   Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Berlin, 
to  M.   Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affaii's. 

Berlin,  June  28th,  1912. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre, 
Will  Baron  Marschall  succeed,  during  his  mission  in  London, 
in  bringing  about  an  understanding  between  the  Imperial  Oov- 
ernment  and  the  British  Government?  There  is  no  doubt  that 
nobody  desires  such  an  understanding  more  than  the  Emperor.  It 
is  only  just  to  recognise  that  His  Majesty  lets  no  opportunity  pass  by 
without  pronouncing  publicly  some  amiable  or  flattering  words  con- 
cerning the  English.  The  recent  regatta  in  Kiel  has  just  furnished  him 
two  pretexts  for  praising  the  British  Navy.  The  Emperor,  moreover, 
is  not  discouraged  by  the  deceptions  which  his  British  friends  cause 
him.  I  am  told  that,  after  the  death  of  Edward  VII,  he  and  the 
Crown  Prince  were  convinced  —  when  they  .returned  from  England, 
where  they  had  been  xei'v  courteously  received  —  that  the  cold 
relations  which,  during  the  preceding  years,  had  existed  between 
the  two  Courts,  would  be  succeeded  bv  cordial  intimacy:   and  that 
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the  causes  of  friction  between  the  two  nations  would  disappear. 
He  must  have  been  painfully  surprised  when  he  saw  the  London 
Cabinet,  last  year,  take  the  side  of  France  so  resolutely.  But  the 
Emperor  is  tenacious,  and  has  not  given  up  the  hope  of  recon- 
quering the  sympathy  of  the  English  —  he  has  even  succeeded, 
up  to  a  certain  point,  in  winning  the  confidence  of  the  Tsar,  who 
has  been  captivated  by  the  Eiui)eror's  personal  charm.  As  he  is 
unable  to  go  to  work  himself  in  London,  he  has  entrusted  this 
thankless  task  to  the  most  distinguished  of  German  diplomatists. 

The  British  Ambassador  appeared  to  me  to  be  S(jmewhat 
sceptical  regarding  the  success  of  Baron  Marschall's  mission.  What 
renders  —  said  Sir  Edward  Goschen  to  me  —  the  re-establishment 
of  the  former  excellent  understanding  so  difficult,  is  the  fact  that 
no  concrete  cause  of  irritation  or  friction  exists  between  the  two 
nations.  We  have  no  painful  incident,  such  as  that  of  Fashoda, 
to  settle  with  Germany.  The  misunderstanding  dates  from  the 
despatch  of  the  Emperor's  cablegram  to  President  Kriiger.  This 
event  was,  for  us,  like  unto  a  ray  of  light  which  showed  us  that 
an  abyss  had  been  formed,  silently  and  without  our  perceiving  it, 
between  ourselves  and  the  German  nation.  The  question  of  the 
limitation  of  the  German  Navy  is  an  insoluble  one.  We  have  no 
right  to  impose  it  on  the  German  Government.  We  can  only  follow 
the  latter  along  the  road  which  must  eventually  lead  to  ruin ;  for 
England's  safety  depends  on  her  naval  supremacy.  The  Ambassador 
believes,  together  with  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  that  the  German 
Fleet,  which  is  the  Emperor's  personal  creation,  is  the  object  of 
His  Majesty's  special  predilection;  that  the  Emperor  takes  pleasure 
in  increasing  it,  and  that  he  will  not  abandon  his  etforts  to  render 
it  stronger  than  the  protection  of  German  trade  requires. 

Sir  Edward  Goschen  was  silent  concerning  another  cause. 
which  is  perhaps  deeper,  of  the  British  nation's  aversion  for 
Germany:  namely,  the  industrial  and  commercial  rivalries  of 
the  two  i)eoples.  England  observes,  with  very  natuial  jealousy, 
another  Euroi)ean  nation  steadily  gaining  ground  every  year  in 
the  economic  struggle  for  tlie  possession  of  the  markets  of  the 
world.  Here,  also,  Germany  threatens  the  sni)remacy  Avhich 
England  had  acquired,  'i'lie  (Serman  products,  although  still  inferior 
as  regards  quality,  are  gradually  reaching  the  level  attained  by 
English  goods  of  the  same  nature;  and  the  latter  are  more 
exj)ensive.  It  ai)pears  that  the  trade-mark:  Mftde  in  (icrmitnij, 
imposed  by  the  British  Government,  causes  the  German  products 
to  be  preferred  to-day  to  British  goods  in  the  British  colonies,  on 
account  of  the  cheapness  of  the  former. 

Baron  Marschall  is.  in  t'iie  judgment  of  diplomatists  who  knoAV 
him,  a  very  clever  business  man.    He  studies  diplomatic  questions, 
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as  a  lawyer  does  a  case  entrnsted  to  him.  Far  from  frequenting 
exclusively  aristocratic  and  political  circles,  he  neglects  no  source 
of  information;  whilst  pretending  to  let  himself  be  interviewed  by 
journalists,  it  is,  in  reality,  he  who  questions  them.  He  is  the 
brilliant  representative  of  a  new  school.  The  Turkish  Ambassador 
told  me  that  his  situation  and  prestige  in  Constantinople  seemed  to 
have  suffered  as  a  consequence  of  the  revolution  of  1908.  He 
rapidly  regained  both,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  mistakes 
committed  by  his  advei'saries,  the  French  and  British  Ambassadors. 
In  London,  he  will  doubtless  study  calmly  the  moral  and  economic 
causes  of  the  misunderstanding  between  the  two  Governments  and 
the  two  nations.  Will  he  succeed  in  discovering  the  basis  of  a 
political  understanding?  This  appears  more  than  doubtful,  but  it 
is  not  impossible  that  a  temporary  detente  may  take  place.  In  any 
case,  the  task  has  been  confided  to  skilful  hands;  and  the  new 
Ambassador  will  not  risk  failure  by  going  t(^  work  too  precipitately ^ 
or  by  placing  too  much  reliance  on  himself 
I  have  the  honor,  etc. 

(Signed)  Baron  Beyens. 


No.   93. 

Baron  Beyens,  Belg-ian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Berlin, 
to  M.  Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Berlin,  October  18Ji,  1912. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre, 

The  relations  between  France  and  Germany  did  not  improve 
during  last  summer.  The  mutual  hostility  of  the  two  neighboring 
peoples  had  been  kept  up,  and  even  increased,  bj'  various  events: 
by  the  campaign  which  a  part  of  the  German  Pi'ess  undertook  on 
account  of  the  concentration  of  the  French  Fleet  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean: and  by  certain  incidents,  concerning  which  explanations  had 
to  be  furnished  to  the  Wilhelmstrasse  —  such  as  a  speech  of 
General  d'Amade,  and  the  treatment  meted  out  in  Nancy  to  Princess 
f'Olloredo's  automobile.  In  the  latter  case,  a  German  flag  was  torn 
down  from  the  motor-car,  and  trampled  under  foot.  Herr  von  Kiderlen- 
Waechter  did  not  seem  to  attach  any  importance  to  these  incidents ; 
but  M.  Canibon,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  task  of  smoothing  down 
difficulties,  was  alarmed  owing  to  the  frequency  with  which  incidents 
arose,  and  to  the  tension  resulting  from  them. 

The  first  eff'ect  of  the  Balkan  crisis  has  been  to  effect  a 
rapprochement  between  the  German  and  the  French  Governments. 
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Equally  desirous  of  seeing  the  war  limited  to  the  Peninsula,  and  of 
avoiding  a  European  conflaoration.  thej'  agreed  to  bring  their  in- 
fluence to  bear  in  an  identical  manner  on  their  respective  allies, 
Russia  and  Austria:  and  they  i)articii)ated  simultaneously-  in  the 
steps  taken,  somewhat  tardily,  in  Constantinople  and  in  the  Balkan 
capitals.  The  initiative  personally  taken  by  M.  Poincare  in  favor 
of  the  restoration  of  i)eace  has  met  with  apj»roval,  and  even  praise, 
in  the  German  Press,  although  the  latter  judges  it  too  early  to  speak 
about  summoning  a  Conference.  And  the  Matin  has  pronounced 
a  panegyric  of  Herr  von  Kiderlen  —  if  it  l)e  possible  thus  to 
describe  the  article  published  by  the  French  journal  on  the  Geniian 
statesman. 

It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Imperial  Government  if  the  crisis 
caused  by  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  did  not 
receive  a  more  satisfactory  solution  in  1909.  It  proposed  to  the 
Paris  Cabinet  that  a  concerted  action  should  *be  undertaken  in 
St.  Petersburg,  in  view  of  inducing  Russia  to  change  her  attitude. 
M.  Pichon  having  refused  his  cooperation,  the  Berlin  Cabinet  decided 
to  take  the  well-known  step  by  itself.  I  think  it  useful  to  establish 
the  truth  concerning  this  historical  question.  I  heard  it  recently 
at  the  French  Embassy. 

It  was,  moreover,  natural  enough  that  the  attention  t»f  the 
public  on  either  side  of  the  Vosges  should  be  withdrawn  from  ordi- 
nary subjects  of  discussion  and  controversy,  and  concentrated  on 
events  in  the  Balkans.  Without  wishing  to  exaggerate  the  im- 
portance of  the  detente  mentioned  by  me,  we  may  hope  that  the 
communily  of  views  of  Germany  and  France  under  the  present 
circumstances  will  prove  a  powerful  factor  in  rest(jring  peace. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc. 

(Signed)  Baron  Beyens. 


No.  94. 
Baron  Beyens,   Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Ikrlin, 
to  M.  Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Berlin,  October  24  th.  1912. 

Monsieur  le  Ministre, 
Ever  since  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  in  their  ]\[anifestoes,  have 
candidly  declared  that  the  common  war  undertaken  by  them  against 
the  enemy  of  their  faith,  against  the  Asiatic  conqueror  who  during 
nearly  five  centuries  has  oppressed  Christian  countries,  is  a  Cru- 
sade; the  German  Press,    which    in   general   is   very   broad-minded 
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in  all  matters  of  belief,  tends  more  and  more  to  take  the  side  of 
the  Turks.  As  I  had  the  honor  of  informing  you  on  the  21st  inst., 
the  really  indiscreet  allusions  made  hy  the  Tsar  of  Bulgaria,  in  liis 
proclamation  to  his  Army,  concerning  a  possible  intervention  of 
Kussia,  have  produced  a  very  bad  impression  here. 

It  is  rightly  thought  that  there  is  no  need  for  awakening 
the  Pan -Slav  sentiments  of  the  Russian  nation;  it  is  feared  that, 
at  a  given  moment,  if  the  war  is  either  unfavorable  or  else  too 
favorable  to  the  Allies,  the  feelings  in  question  will  break  down 
all  the  barriers  by  means  of  which  the  Russian  Government  seeks 
to  hold  them  in  check  —  and  that  M.  SasonolFs  policy,  which  is 
based  on  an  understanding  with  the  other  Powers,  will  disappear 
with  him. 

The  French  Ambassador,  who  must  have  special  reasons  for 
saying  so,  has  assured  me  on  several  occasions  that  the  lack  of 
discipline  of  the  Russian  Diplomatic  Agents  abroad,  and  the  personal 
policy  pursued  by  them,  constitute  the  greatest  danger  for  the  peace 
of  Europe.  They  are  nearly  all  ardent  Pan -Slavs,  and  a  large 
measure  of  responsibility  for  present  events  must  be  attributed  to 
them.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  they  will  be  the  secret  insti- 
gators of  a  Russian  intervention  in  the  Balkan  struggle. 

M.  Sasonoff's  policy  is  all  the  more  sagacious,  seeing  that 
present  events  have  taken  Russia  by  surprise  in  the  midst  of  the 
reorganisation  of  her  military  forces;  and  tliat  a  disaster,  or  even 
a  check,  in  Europe,  would  be  far  more  dangerous  for  her  than  the 
defeats  in  the  Far  East.  It  would  give  the  signal  for  a  social 
revolution,  which  is  being  organised  in  the  dark,  and  which  secretly 
menaces  the  throne  of  the  Tsar,  When  we  compare  the  slight  ad- 
vantage which  Russia  could  obtain  by  intervening,  with  the  immense 
risk  which  she  would  run,  we  might  have  full  confidence  in  the 
good  sense  of  her  statesmen,  and  we  could  regard  the  immediate 
future  with  equanimity,  were  it  not  for  the  Pan -Slav  movement, 
and  those  who  foment  it. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc.  (Signed)  Baron  Beyens. 


No.   95. 
Count  Lalaing,  Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  London^ 
to  M.   Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

London,  October  31st,  1912. 

Monsieur  le  Ministre, 
One  of  the  numerous  conferences  organised  by  the  Society  for 
an  Anglo-German  Understanding  was  held  yesterday  in  the  Guild- 
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hall.  Sir  Frank  Lascelles,  the  former  Ambassador  in  Berlin, 
occupied  the  chair.  The  Chairman,  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  Lord 
Avebury  oftered  the  olive  branch.  Count  Leyden,  Dr.  8cliuster, 
and  Professor  Rathgen  delivered  political  speeches.  Some  courteous 
words  were  exchanged  concerning  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  the  ties  of 
blood,  the  horrors  of  a  war  dreaded  by  both  nations,  their  common 
trading  interests,  and  the  mutual  desire  of  a  better  understanding. 

Unfortunately  Field-Marshall  Lord  Roberts  made,  last  week, 
in  the  course  of  a  meeting,  a  warlike  speech  which  has  attracted 
much  attention.  Lord  Roberts,  as  is  well  known,  advocates  obligatoiy 
military  service,  criticises  the  condition  of  the  Army,  and  endeavors 
to  introduce  a  more  martial  spirit  into  the  nation.  The  frankness 
with  which  this  veteran  speaks,  drives  the  Pacifists  to  despair. 
Unceasingly  does  he  predict  the  decline  and  downfall  of  England, 
unless  the  latter  reorganises  her  military  forces;  and  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  speak  clearly. 

In  a  solemn  and  prophetic  tone,  he  declared  that  Germany 
is  only  awaiting  the  time  when  her  naval  armaments  shall  be  com- 
pleted, in  order  to  attack  Great  Britain.  The  German  Emi)ire  aims 
at  nothing  less  than  supremacy  on  land  and  on  sea.  He  then  criti- 
cised the  actual  condition  of  the  English  Army,  which  is  not  ready. 
As  to  the  Territorials,  he  states  that  they  are  insufficiently  numerous, 
undisciplined,  badly-equipped,  and  lacking  in  energy. 

These  accusations  have  created  a  sensation.  The  Government, 
which  is  responsible  for  the  formation  of  the  Territorial  Army,  is 
exceedingly  annoyed.  The  Foreign  Office  fenrs  the  effect  which  the 
speech  may  produce  in  Berlin.  Questions  have  been  put  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  Sir  E.  Grey  replied  that  it  was  regrettable 
to  see,  in  both  countries,  people  who  are  not  in  a  position  to  in- 
fluence the  policy  of  either  Government  making  such  attacks. 

But  the  blow  had  been  dealt,  and  the  S])eech  will  help  to 
persuade  timid  persons  that  Germany  unquestionably  intends  de- 
daring  war  on  her  rival  in  the  North  Sea  —  perhaps  within  a 
short  time. 

It  is  under  these  circumstances  —  which,  to  say  the  least,  are 
unfavorable  —  that  the  conference  in  view  of  an  Anglo-German 
understanding  has  been  held.  Lord  Roberts  is  an  old  man,  who 
plays  the  part  of  an  otfrntt  fcrrihle;  but  he  considers  it  his  duty 
to  open  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  and,  so  far  as  the  masses  aie  con- 
cerned, his  i)oi)ularity  is  a  sufficient  substitute  for  arguments.  The 
honey-like  Avords  which  were  pronounced  yesterday  in  the  Guildhall 
are  not  calculated  to  counterbalance,  in  the  mind  of  the  people,  the 
violent  philippic  of  the  Field-]\larsliall,  whose  diatribes  serve  to  keep 
public  opinion  in  a  state  of  chronic  suspicion. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc.  (Signed)  Count  Lalaing. 
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No.  96. 

Baron  Beyens.  Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Berlin, 
to  M.  Davignon,   Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 

Berlin,  November  SOtli,  1912. 
M(^nsieur  le  Ministre, 

Although  the  ostensible  reason  for  the  visit  paid  by  the 
Arcliduke  Francis  Ferdinand  to  Germany  was  an  invitation  to  join 
the  Emperor's  liunting  party,  we  may  regard  it  as  being,  this  year, 
I)articularly  important,  in  view  of  the  Balkan  war,  and  of  the 
conflict  between  Austria-Hungary  and  Servia.  The  Archduke  stated 
in  Berlin  that  the  Austro-Hangarian  Monarchy  had  i-eached  the 
limit  of  the  concessions  whicli  it  was  capable  of  making  to  its 
neighbor.  None  tlie  less  did  the  Emperor  and  his  Councillors 
stiongly  advice  moderation  —  advise  which  AYilliam  II,  in  accom- 
panying his  guest  to  the  station,  repeated  in  the  familiar  language 
Avhich  he  is  accustomed  to  using.  "Above  all,  do  nothing  silly!" 
—  were  his  expressive  words.  On  the  strength  of  the  evidence 
of  Ambassadors  who  repeated  it  to  me,  I  can  guarantee  the 
authenticity  of  this  advice,  which  escaped  the  indiscretion  of  the 
newspapers. 

A  few  days  after  the  departure  of  Francis  Ferdinand,  the 
semi-official  communique  of  which  you  are  aware,  appeared  in 
the  Norddeufsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung.  This  communique  originated 
in  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  and  its  object  was  to  re-assure  those  whom 
the  news  of  Austria's  military  preparations  has  alarmed.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Emperor,  the  Chancellor,  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  are  passionately  devoted  to  peace. 
The  article  in  the  XorddeiitscJie  caused  a  certain  amount  of  dis- 
content at  the  Court  of  Vienna.  The  Archduke-Heir  did  not  expect 
that,  on  the  morrow  of  his  journey,  Germany  would  make  so  out- 
spoken a  declaration;  and  he  has  lodged  a  complaint  on  the  subject 
in  Berlin.  Whatever  be  the  plans  of  Herr  von  Klderleu- 
Waechter,  who  has  great  ideas,  in  view  of  securing  for  his 
country  the  sympathy  ot  the  young  Balkan  Powers,  it  is  absolutely 
certain  that  he  firmly  Avlshes  to  avoid  a  European  conflagration. 
On  this  point,  German  policy  is  similar  to  that  of  England  and 
France,  who  are  both  of  them  resolutely  peaceful ;  and,  if  the  daily 
polemics  between  the  newspai)ers  in  Paris  and  those  in  Berlin  con- 
tinue, the  German  Press  has  adopted  a  much  more  conciliatory 
attitude  towards  Great  Britain,  and  particularly  towards  Sir  Edward 
Grey.  The  relations  between  the  German  and  British  Governments 
are  better  than   they   have    been  for  a  long  time:  and  the  French 
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Ambassador  makes  assurance  that  a  detente,  very  favorable  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  has  been  brought  about  between  the  Cabinets 
of  Berlin  and  Paris. 

If  Austria  were  to  be  induced  to  show  herself  more  con- 
ciliatory —  and  it  is  believed  here  that  the  German  Government 
has  succeeded  in  effecting  this,  —  the  danger  of  a  conflict  would  not 
yet  be  avoided.  What  is  also  necessary  is  to  vanquish  the  obstinate 
resistance  of  Servia  to  all  attempts  made  with  a  view  to  persuading 
her  to  reduce  her  demands.  At  the  end  of  last  week,  a  rumor 
circulated  in  the  European  Chancelleries  to  the  effect  that 
M.  Sasonott  had  given  up  the  struggle  against  the  Court  Party, 
Avhich  is  desirous  of  pushing  Russia  into  war,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  Russian  Empire  is  undermined  by  revolution, 
and  that  its  military  organisation  is  still  insufficient.  But  for 
the  last  two  days,  and  especially  since  the  Tsar  granted  an  audience 
to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador,  the  nervousness  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  foregoing  week  has  been  succeeded  by  a  feeling  of 
confidence.  M.  Sasonoff  has  apparently  recovered  himself,  and  he  is 
actively  bringing  his  influence  to  bear  on  the  Court  of  Belgrade, 
in  the  same  way  as  German  diplomacy  is  doing  at  the  Court  of 
Vienna.  Will  Servia,  despite  her  unyielding  disposition,  consent, 
under  the  influence  of  Russia's  advice,  to  a  compromise  in  the 
question  of  a  port  on  the  Adriatic?  My  colleagues,  to  whom  I  put 
this  question,  replied  in  the  affirmative.  We  have  here,  precisely, 
the  nucleus  of  the  whole  matter. 

The  diplomatic  world  in  Berlin  is,  consequently,  optimistic; 
I  have  nociced  it  since  my  return.  But  these  circles  still  expect  to 
receive,  from  time  to  time,  very  alarming  news,  which  must  be 
received  with  all  the  more  scepticism,  seeing  that  it  will  jirobably 
originate  with  the  Turkish  diplomatists  Hilmi  Pasha  and  Nizamy 
Pasha;  the  latter,  who  are  true  sons  of  the  Levant,  are  experts  in 
the  art  of  spreading  tidings  of  evil  omen.  Nizamy  Pasha,  the 
Ambassador  in  Berlin,  proclaimed  loudly  that  the  defeat  of  Turkey 
would  set  fire  to  Europe.  He  is  now  doing  his  best,  in  order  that 
his  prophecy  may  be  realised.  His  stay  in  Vienna  and  in  Bucharest 
was  accompanied  by  the  circulation  of  innumerable  false  reports, 
wliich  were  greedily  devoured  by  the  newspai)ers. 

The  proposal  to  hold  an  Ambassadors"  Conference  has  been 
favorably  received  in  Berlin:  the  object  of  this  Conference  would 
be  to  prepare  the  ground  by  bringing  about  a  preliminary  under- 
standing between  the  six  Great  Powers,  in  view  of  the  solution  of 
important  questions  —  such  as  that  of  the  islands  of  the  .Egean  Sea. 
and  the  Albanian  i)roblem.  The  question  of  a  Servian  port  on  the 
Adriatic  is  indissolubly  bound  ui)  with  the  question  of  Albania.  Sir 
Edward  Grey's  idea  corresponds  to  a  wish  of  Herr   von   Kiderlen- 
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Waecliter,  who  ha«  often  complained  of  losing  precious  time,  and  of 
obtaining-  no  result.  Ijy  the  exchanges  of  views  between  the  Cabinets. 
By  concentrating  the  negotiations  in  a  single  capital,  and  by  con- 
fiding them  to  experienced  diplomatists,  it  will  doubtless  be  easier 
to  arrive  at  an  agreement,  whereby  the  task  of  the  Congress, 
which  later  on  will  be  summoned  in  order  to  settle  the  difficulties 
arising  from  out  of  the  present  war,  will  be  facilitated.  It  would 
seem  natural  for  the  Ambassadors'  Conference  to  be  held  in  London  — 
seeing  that  the  proposal  emanated  from  the  British  Government; 
but  some  people  suggest  that  it  should  meet  in  Paris.  In  the  latter 
city  reside,  as  Ambassadors,  men  who  have  played  a  militant  part 
in  the  foreign  policy  of  their  respective  countries  —  such  as 
MM.  Tittoni  and  Isvolsky  —  and  who  are,  consequently,  suspected 
of  [(ursuing  personal  aims.  On  the  other  hand,  the  British  Am- 
bassador. Sir  Francis  Bertie,  is  of  too  combative  a  nature  for  us  not 
to  suppose  that  he  will  take  pleasure  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  dis- 
cord among  his  colleagues.  The  choice  of  Paris  as  a  meeting  place 
for  this  diplomatic  assembly  would  not  be  a  very  happy  one. 


I  have  the  honor,  etc. 


(Signed)   Baron  Beyens. 


No.  97. 

Baron  Guillaiime,  Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Paris, 
to  M.   Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Paris,  February  14th,  1913. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre. 

The  new  President  of  the  Republic  enjoys,  at  the  present 
moment,  in  France,  a  popularity  unknown  to  any  of  his  predecessors. 
To  mention  only  the  two  last  of  these,  M.  Loubet's  election  was 
viewed  unfavorably  by  public  opinion;  and  that  of  M.  Fallieres 
excited  no  interest  whatever. 

M.  Poincare  is  every  day  the  object  of  demonstrations  ot 
sympathy;  innumerable  banquets  are  offered  him;  his  praises  are 
sung  at  the  street  corners;  and,  in  all  music-halls  and  cinema 
theatres,  his  portrait  or  the  mention  of  his  name  arouses  enthusiastic 
applause. 

Great  festivities  are  being  prepared  for  the  day  on  which  he 
will  enter  upon  his  duties  as  President;  the  City  of  Paris  Avill 
leceive  him  solemnly,  and  hundreds  of  societies  are  asking  for 
permission  to  assemble  along  the  route  taken  by  the  Presidential 
cortege,  when  M.  Poincare  goes  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
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This  popularity  is  due  to  various  causes :  his  election  had  beeu 
cleverl}^  prepared  for;  the  country  is  grateful  to  hira  for  having,  during 
his  term  of  office  as  Prime  Minister,  been  skilful  enough  to  bring 
France  into  the  foreground  of  f]uro[)ean  politics ;  he  has  made  some 
striking  remarks,  which  have  impressed  the  public.  Bat  we  must 
regard  it,  first  and  foremost,  as  a  manifestation  of  the  old  French 
Chauvinism,  which  had  slumbered  during  many  years,  but  which 
has  gained  new  strength  since  the  incidents  of  Agadir. 

M.  Poincare  is  a  native  of  Lorraine,  and  he  lets  no  opportunity 
slip  by  without  recalling  the  fact ;  he  was  M.  Millerand's  colleague, 
and  the  instigator  of  the  lattei-'s  militarist  policy.  The  first 
words  spoken  by  him,  when  he  heard  of  his  election  to  the  Presi- 
dencj"  of  the  Republic,  contained  the  promise  to  ])ay  special  attention 
to  the  maintenance  of  all  the  factors  of  national  defence. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  thanks  to  his  eminent  qualities, 
he  will  be  able  to  render  great  services  to  his  country;  but  he  is 
too  clever  not  to  know  that  revulsions  of  French  public  opinion  are 
frequent,  and  that  nowhere  is  the  Tari)eian  Rock  so  close  to  the 
Capitol. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc. 

(Signed)  Guillaume. 


No.   98. 

Baron  Guillaume,  Belgian  IMinister  Plenipotentiary  in  Paris, 
to  M.  Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Paris.  February  19th,  1913. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre, 

I  have  just  seen  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Attairs.  who  told 
me  that  the  international  situation  has  not  been  modified.  The 
Bulgarian  Army  has  made  no  appreciable  progress,  and  the 
Ambassadors'  Conference  in  London  appears  to  be  more  or  less  at 
a  standstill. 

The  Vienna  Cabinet  still  maintains  an  unbending  attitude  in 
all  questions  aftecting  Austrian  interests,  and  Russia  defends 
energetically  the  cause  of  Servia  and  Montenegro. 

The  six  Great  Powers  have  formall}-  ottered  their  mediation 
with  a  view  to  settling  the  confiict  between  Bulgaria  andRonmania; 
this  offer  has  so  far  elicited  no  reply.  M.  Jonnart  regrets  that,  in 
both  countries,  questions  of  home  policy  should  exert  infiueiue  on 
foreign  policy.   King  Charles  showed  himself  very  wise  and  prudent 
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at  the  outset  of  the  present  crisis;  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  will 
let  himself  be  overruled  by  the  members  of  the  Opposition.  The 
Bulgarians  are  generally  very  obstinate  in  their  negotiations,  and 
31.  Danef  is  under  all  circumstances  unyielding. 

The  German  Press  expresses  astonishment  at  the  military 
measures  which  the  French  Government  intends  taking  as  a 
counterblast  to  the  increase  of  the  German  Army.  It  could  not  be 
otherwise.  We  know  perfectly  well,  said  the  Minister  to  me,  what 
advantage  our  neighbor  derives  from  the  continuous  growth  of  her 
population:  but  we  must  do  everything  we  can  in  order  to 
compensate  this  advantage  by  means  of  a  better  organisation  of 
our  forces. 

The  Press  —  and  notably  the  Temps,  —  in  publishing  the 
plans  of  the  French  Government,  is  mistaken  in  describing  them 
as  a  reply  to  the  measures  taken  by  Germany;  many  of  those 
plans  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  but  the  consequence  of  studies 
which  have  already  been  carried  on  for  a  long  time. 

The  Cabinet  has  not  yet  taken  any  decision  as  regards  the 
duration  of  service.  Will  the  Three  Years'  Service  be  i-e-established 
for  certain  arms  or  for  all  of  them?  M.  Jonnart  knows  nothing  as 
yet,  but  he  does  not  conceal  the  fact  that  he  would  prefer  the  Three 
Years'  Service  for  all  arms. 

The   Minister   does    not    consider    the    measures    taken    by 

Germany  as  an  act  of  hostility   —  but  as  an  act  of  i)rudence  in 

view   of  the   future.    Germany   fears   that  she  may  be  one  day  at 

war  with  Russia   and  France  at  the  same  time,   and  perhaps  also 

with  England.    The   assistance  which  Austria  would  be  capable  ot 

giving  her  would   be  greatly   diminished  by  the  necessity  for  the 

Dual   Monarchy   to   resist   the   group   of  the   Balkan  States.    The 

relations  between  the  French  Embassy  in  Berlin  and  the  Wilhelm- 

strasse  are  excellent  and  unceasing. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc.  ^   .   .„ 

(Signed)  Guillaume. 


No.  99. 
Baron  Guillaume,  Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Paris, 
to  M.  Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Paris,  February  21st,  1913. 

Monsieur  le  Ministre, 
The  news  of  M.  Delcasse's  forthcoming  nomination  to  the  post 
of  Ambassador  in  St.  Petersburg  was  known  here  yesterday  afternoon. 
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Its  effect  was  like  the  biirstiug  of  a  bomb.  The  newspapers  br(»ught 
the  news  simultaneoasly  with  the  publication  of  ihe  President  of  the 
Republic's  Message. 

Was  the  coincidence  an  intentional  one?  Apparently  it  was: 
in  any  case  it  attracted  much  attention,  and  had  a  depressing  effect 
on  the  Bourse. 

M.  Delcasse"s  personality  is  very  well  known,  and  the  choice 
is  highly  significant.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Franco- 
Russian^  Alliance,  and  in  a  still  greater  degree,  of  the  Anglo- 
French  understanding. 

The  incidents  which  compelled  him  to  leave  the  Quai  d"Orsay 
are  still  fresh  in  everyone's  memory.  A  few  years  later,  when  M. 
Delcasse  became  Minister  of  Marine,  it  Avas  said  everywhere  that 
his  return  to  power  was  not  viewed  unfavorably  in  Berlin;  and  the 
German  Embassy  did  not  fail  to  proclaim  this  in  a  loud  voice. 

Last  month,  the  eminent  statesman's  friends  repeated  it  con- 
tinually, in  view  of  the  possibility  of  M.  Delcasse  being  elected  as 
outsider  by  the  Congress  of  Versailles,  after  a  certain  number  of  an 
ineffectual  divisions.  It  was  an  open  secret  that  M.  Delcasse 
would  have  liked  to  be  elected;  but  numerous  i)oliticians  feared  to 
do  so,  for  they  apprehended  that  the  choice  might  be  interpreted 
as  an  anti-German  demonstration. 

Must  the  selection  of  the  new  Ambassador  in  St.  Petersburg 
be  thus  interpreted?  I  do  not  think  so.  But  I  believe,  nevertheless, 
that  M.  Poincare,  as  a  native  of  Lorraine,  has  taken  pleasure  in 
asserting,  on  the  very  first  day  of  his  term  of  office,  his  desire  to 
remain  firm  and  to  hold  aloft  the  flag  of  France. 

Such  is  —  in  the  difficult  times  in  which  we  are  living  — 
the  danger  entailed  by  the  presence  of  M.  Poincare  in  the  Elysee. 
It  was  during  his  Ministry  that  the  military,  and  slightly 
Chauvinistic,  instincts  of  the  French  nation  were  reawakened. 
He  was  himself  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  change; 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  sound  practical  sense  will  guard 
him  against  any  exaggeration  in  this  respect.  The  large  increase 
of  German  armaments,  which  takes  place  at  the  very  moment 
when  M.  Poincare  enters  the  Elysee,  will  enhance  the  danger 
of  the  French  Government  pursuing  a  too  pronouncedly  nation- 
alistic policy. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc. 

(Signed)  Guillaume. 
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No.  100. 
Count  Lalaing,  Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  London, 
to  M.  Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

London,  February  24tli,  1913. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre. 

Political  circles  have  been  agitated,  and  public  imagination 
greatly  struck,  by  Germany's  vast  military  plans,  and  still  more  so, 
perhaps,  by  the  counter-measures  so  rapidly  and  resolutely  adopted 
by  France.  The  two  Governments  are  ready  to  make  considerable 
financial  sacrifices;  and  they  appear  to  be  supported  by  public 
opinion  in  both  countries  —  where  the  Socialists  alone  give  forth 
a  discordant  note. 

The  English  Press  naturally  wishes  to  saddle  Germany  with 
the  responsibility  for  the  new  tension  which  will  be  a  conse- 
quence of  her  plans,  and  which  may  give  Europe  new  reasons  for 
uneasiness.  Several  newspapers  consider  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment, by  declaring  itself  ready  to  introduce  the  three  years'  service, 
and  by  appointing  M.  Delcasse  to  St.  Petersburg,  has  adopted  the 
only  attitude  worthy  of  the  great  Republic  in  view  of  the  German 
provocation. 

At  the  Foreign  Office,  I  found  that  the  position  is  judged 
more  calmly  and  e(iuitably.  The  reinforcement  of  the  German 
Army  is  considered  to  be,  not  a  provocation,  but  an  admission 
that  the  military  situation  has  been  rendered  less  favorable  by 
the  events  wliich  have  taken  place,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to 
improve  it.  The  Berlin  Government  is  obliged  to  recognise  that 
it  cannot  rely  as  much  as  formerly  on  the  help  of  its  Austrian 
Ally,  since  a  new  Power  —  namely,  the  Balkan  Alliance,  established 
on  the  very  flank  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  —  has  arisen  in  the  South- 
East  of  Europe.  Far  from  being  able  to  rely,  in  case  of  need,  upon 
the  efficient  aid  of  the  Vienna  Government,  Germany  will  in  all 
probability  have  to  come  to  the  latter's  assistance.  In  the  event  of 
a  European  war,  Germany  would  have  to  face  foes  on  both  her 
frontiers  —  /.  e:  Russia  and  France  — ,  and  she  would  possibly  have 
to  diminish  her  own  fighting  resources  in  order  to  help  the  Austrian 
Army.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  astonishing  that  the 
German  Empire  should  feel  the  need  of  increasing  the  number  of 
its  Army  Corps.  The  Foreign  Office  added  that  the  Berlin  Govern- 
ment has  very  frankly  explained  to  the  Paris  Cabinet  the  above- 
stated  reasons  for  its  action. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc. 

(Signed)  Count  Lalaing. 
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No.  101. 

Baron  Guillauine,  Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Paris, 
to  M.  Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Paris,  March  3rd,  1913. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre, 

The  German  Ambassador  said  to  me  on  Saturday: 

The  political  situation  has  much  improved  during  the  last 
48  hours;  a  general  detente  has  taken  place;  and  the  early  C(m- 
clusion  of  peace  may  be  expected.  But  the  state  of  public  opinion 
in  France  and  in  Germany  regarding  the  relations  between  the 
tAvo  countries  has  udt  improved. 

German  public  opinion  is  convinced  that,  since  tlie  leawaken- 
ing  of  the  spirit  of  Chauvinism  in  France,  Germany  is  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  her  neighbor;  in  France,  similar  apprehensions  are 
expressed  concerning  Germany.  The  consequence  of  these  misunder- 
standings is  to  ruin  both  countries;  I  do  not  know  Avhither  this 
dangerous  road  may  lead  us.  Is  there  no  man  of  good  will 
possessing  enough  prestige  to  bring  everyone  back  to  a  reasonable 
frame  of  mind?  The  whole  thing  is  the  more  ridiculous,  seeing 
that  during  the  present  crisis  the  two  Governments  have  furnished 
the  i)roof  of  the  most  peaceful  sentiments,  and  have  continually 
supported  each  other  in  their  respective  efforts  to  prevent  con- 
flicts arising. 

Baron  Schoen  is  quite  right.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  judge 
the  state  of  public  oidnion  in  Germany:  but  I  can  observe  how 
public  opinion  in  France  is  becoming  daily  more  suspiiious  and 
more  Ghanvinistic 

One  is  continually  meeting  iieople  who  declare  that  an 
early  war  with  Germany  is  certain,  inevitable.  They  regret  it, 
hut  they  resign  themselves  to  the  prospect.  They  urge  that  all 
measures  susceptible  of  increasing  the  defensive  power  of  France 
should  he  passed  immediately,  nay,  unanimously.  'J'he  most  reason- 
able among  them  maintain  that  France  should  be  armed  to  the 
teeth,  in  order  to  frighten  her  adversary  and  to  pre\ent  war. 

The  same  doctrine  was  preached  quite  recently  to  an  Asso- 
ciation by  M.  Pichon,  a  man  with  much  experience,  who  was  for 
a  long  time  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.    M.  Pichon  said : 

"Let  us  continually  increase  our  forces,  for  this  is  one  of  the 
surest  guarantees  of  peace.  The  efforts  of  our  diplomacy  would  be 
vain,  if  our  military  strength  were  not  feared  and  respected. 

"There  must  be  no  disturbance  of  the  diplomatic  equilibrium 
in  Europe.    Neither   must   there   be   a   disturbance   of  the  military 
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the  highest  degree  representative  of  the  peaceful  ideals  of  modern 
democracy'.  No  expense,  the  necessity-  of  which  has  been  recognised, 
must  be  too  great  for  our  patriotism.  We  are  not  arming  in 
view  of  war,  but  in  order  to  prevent  it.  And  we  are  strength- 
ening the  Army,  of  which  we  are  proud  and  which  constitutes 
our  safeguard,  only  in  the  measure  wliich  is  needful  to  prevent 
surprises  and  to  stifle  all  desii-e  of  provocation." 

Last  evening  I  met  M.  Pichon,  who  repeated  to  me  the 
same  words:  greater  and  still  greater  armaments  are  necessary  in 
order  to  prevent  war. 

He  is  convinced  that  Parliament  will  grant  with  enthusiasm 
the  500  million  francs  demanded  by  the  Government  in  view  of 
completing  the  military  organisation  of  the  country.  I  had  the 
honor  of  sending  you  a  copy  of  the  preamble  and  provisions  of  the 
Bill  in  question.  M.  Pichon  does  not  doubt  that  —  with  a  few 
exceptions  —  the  same  will  happen  in  the  case  of  all  the  measures 
to  be  introduced  for  the  parpose  of  increasing  the  Army.  But 
opinions  differ  as  to  this. 

The    entire   Press,    with   the   exception    of  the  Socialist    and 

Radical-Socialist  organs,  advocates  the  Three  Years'  Service  without 

any  limitations.    Up  till  now  the  Government  has  obsei'ved  secrecy 

with   regard   to   the  resolutions  it  intends  taking.    It  is,   however, 

generally    admitted   that    if   the    Cabinet,    regardless   of  electoi-al 

interest,   accepts  the  Three  Years'  Service,  the  latter  will  be  agreed 

to   by  Parliament,   but  not   without   opposition.    The  Deputies  are 

afraid  of  losing  their  seats. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc. 

(Signed )  Guillaume. 


No.  102. 

Baron  Beyens,  Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Berlin, 
to  M.  Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Berlin,  March  18th,  1913. 
]\[onsieur  le  Ministre, 

The  unaccei)table  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Balkan  States 
in  order  to  conclude  peace,  are  explained  by  the  certainty  of  those 
States  that  the  Great  Powers  are  not  in  a  position  to  enforce 
their  will. 

According  to  information  gathered  by  me  in  the  diplomatic 
world  of  Berlin,  complete  harmony  prevails  in  London  between  the 
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Ambassadors  to  wliom  has  been  entrusted  the  task  of  preparing  a 
solution  of  the  questions  raised  by  the  continuation  of  hostilities. 
But  none  of  these  g-entlemen  is  authorised  to  draw  up  a  report,  or 
even  to  trace  a  comma  on  a  sheet  of  papei\  without  the  in-evious 
assent  of  his  Government.  The  understanding-  between  the  various 
Powers,  which  was  considered  too  long  and  too  difficult  to  arrive  at 
by  means  of  negotiations  between  the  Cabinets,  does  not  appear 
easier  to  realise  to-day  —  although  the  means  suggested  by  Sir 
Edward  Grey  have  been  adopted,  and  although  a  (Conference  of  the 
Ambassadors  accredited  in  London  has  been  organised.  This 
Conference  acts  as  a  sort  of  consulting  committee,  having  for  its 
object  the  reconciliation  of  divergent  aims,  and  the  preparation  ot 
the  ground  for  a  common  action  of  the  Powers. 

Herein  resides  precisely  the  difticulty  of  an  understanding. 
The  wishes  of  the  Powers  can  onl.v  be  realised  by  pressure  being 
brought  to  bear  on  the  Balkan  States.  Unanimity  has,  so  far.  been 
conspicuous  by  its  absence,  whenever  it  has  been  a  question  of 
passing  from  words  to  deeds.  This  is  known  in  Sofia,  in  Belgrade. 
and  in  Athens;  and  the  inertia  of  the  Great  Poweis.  which  was 
revealed  after  the  first  victories  gained  by  the  Allies,  encourages 
the  latter  to  adojtt  an  arrogant  and  unyielding  attitude. 

They  are  likewise  encouraged  by  the  ambiguous  policy  of 
Russia.  The  representatives  of  the  Balkan  states  in  Berlin  no 
longer  conceal  the  intimate  relations  which  have  never  ceased 
to  exist  between  tneir  Government  and  the  St.  Petersburg; 
Cabinet.  The  latter  alone  was  informed  of  the  alliance  con- 
cluded between  them,  and  they  only  declared  war  after  having 
secured  the  approval  of  Russia.  Russian  dii)lomacy  holds,  so  to 
speak,  the  diplomacy  of  the  Balkan  Allies  in  leash;  the  Allies 
receive  their  instructions  and  their  moi  (Vordre  in  St.  Petersburg. 
But  Russian  diplomacy  has  itself  \aried  greatly  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war.  The  French  Ambassador  in  Berlin  has,  when 
in  a  communicative  mood,  given  me  to  understand  how  difficult 
it  is  to  rely  on  the  brilliant  but  versatile  politicians  who  control 
the  destinies  of  the  Russian  Empire,  for  they  play  a 
double  game  even  with  France.  M.  Cambon  particularly 
complained  several  times  of  the  influence  still  retained  by 
M.  Isvolsky.  who  is  desirous  of  personally  wreaking  vengeance 
on  Austria^  and  who  endeavors  to  spoil  the  game  whenever  .she 
seems  likely  to  Avin  it. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  believed  in  Berlin  that  the  war  is 
approaching  its  end;  for  the  Allies,  in  spite  of  the  blutf  which  they 
are  pushing  too  far,  are  very  desirous  of  negotiating.  It  is  believed 
that  the  question  of  Scutari  will,  despite  the  hesitation  of  Russia, 
Avho  cannot  bring  herself  to  abandon  j\Iontenegro,  be  solved  in  con- 
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formity  with  the  wishes  of  tlie  Vienna  Cabinet,  wliich  —  sui)i)orted 
by  Germany  and  Italy  —  desires  to  annex  this  town  to  Albania. 
As  to  the  islands  of  the  .Egean  Sea,  it  seems  impossible  to  mobilise 
an  international  squadron  for  the  purpose  of  driving  out  the  Greeks, 
Avho  appreciate  the  truth  of  the  motto:  Beati  possidentes.  Finally, 
in  view  of  the  obstinacy  with  which  Bulgaria  insists  on  a  war 
indemnity,  it  may  be  asked  whether  France  and  Germany  will  not 
yield,  and  whether,  in  the  negotiations  tliat  are  to  take  place  on 
this  subject  in  Paris,  means  will  not  be  found  whereby  some  satis- 
faction may  he  granted  to  the  Sofia  Cabinet. 

Political  circles  here  have  come  to  desire  the  fall  (jf  Adria- 
nople,  in  order  to  hasten  the  acceptance  by  Turkey  of  demands 
considered  nevertheless  excessive:  and  also  the  maintenance  of  the 
Young  Turk  Cabinet,  the  existence  of  which  is  threatened  by 
attempted  revolts  on  the  part  of  a  section  of  the  officers,  in  order 
that  Ministers  may  be  discovered  willing  to  sign  the  death-warrant 
of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  Europe. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc. 

(Signed)  Baron  Beyens. 


No.   108. 

Baron  Beyens,  Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Berlin^ 
to  M.  Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Berlin,  April  4th,  1913. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre, 
From  the  European  point  of  view,  the  Scutari  incident  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  serious  which  has  occurred  since  the  opening 
of  hostilities  in  the  Balkans.  It  is  comprehensible  that  the  King 
of  Montenegro  should  persist  in  his  refusal  to  yield  to  the  demands 
of  Austria-Hungary  and  to  the  pressure  of  the  Powers.  His  lack 
of  success  on  the  battlefield  lias  endangered  his  throne;  and  he  has 
no  chance  of  defending  the  latter  against  a  revolution  —  which 
will  be  the  probable  result  of  the  exasperation  of  his  subjects  — 
unless  he  be  transformed  in  their  eyes  into  a  victim  of  Austro- 
Hungarian  policy.  But  he  cannot  continue  the  siege  of  Scutari 
except  with  tlie  help  of  the  Servians.  The  arrogance  and  con- 
tempt with  which  the  latter  treat  the  complaints  of  the  Vienna 
Cabinet,  are  only  to  be  explained  by  the  support  which  they 
believe  that  they  will  find  in  St.  Petersburg.  Tlie  Servian  Charge 
d'Affaires  said  hei'e  recently  that  his  Government  would  not, 
without    paying   any   heed   to   Austrian   threats,    have   pursued   a 
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forward  policy  during  the  last  six  months,  had  it  not  been 
encouraged  by  the  Russian  Minister,  M.  de  Hartwig,  a  diplomatist 
of  M.  Isvoisky"s  school.  It  must  be  atmitted  that  events  have, 
up  till  now,  justified  the  adventurous  audacity  of  the  Belgrade  Cabinet. 

The  hesitations  of  Russian  policy  add  considerably  to  the 
dangers  of  the  European  situation.  M.  Sasonoft"  is,  at  heart,  in 
entire  agreement  with  his  colleagues  who  control  the  policy  of  the 
great  Powers,  but  he  feels  his  influence  over  the  Tsar  undermined 
by  the  (Jourt  Party  and  the  Pan-Slavs.  Hence  the  contradictions 
in  the  attitude  adopted  by  him.  In  London  he  adheres,  through 
the  intermediary  of  the  Russian  Ambassador,  to  the  European 
Concert  which  has  decided  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  Montenegro; 
but  he  hesitates  to  give  France  an  official  mandate  to  represent  her 
Russian  AUy  in  the  blockade  of  the  Montenegrin  coast. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Paris  is  tired  of  this  shuffling;  l)ut 
the  consequences  of  the  Alliance  are  accepted,  albeit  not  without 
grumbling,  and  France  lets  herself  be  dragged  along  a  road 
which  may  lead  to  a  general  war.  Berlin  is  not,  at  bottom,  more 
satisfied  with  the  direction  given  by  the  Vienna  Cabinet  to  the 
Triple  Alliance  in  the  Balkan  imbroglio;  but  political  circles  here 
put  a  good  face  on  the  matter,  and  consider  calmly  the  complications 
which  may  arise  as  a  consequence  of  Austrian  policy.  In  the  very 
cautious  declarations  made  by  tlie  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Atiairs  yesterday  to  the  Budget  Commission  ol  the  Reichstag,  the 
only  point  concerning  which  Herr  von  Jagow  exi)ressed  himself 
with  a  clearness  leaving  no  doubt  as  to  Germany's  intentions,  was 
the  support  that  she  is  resolved  to  lend  under  all  circumstances  to 
her  Ally  Austria-Hungary. 

Di])lomatic  circles  in  Berlin  do  not  think,  or  rather  do  not 
hope,  that  the  naval  demonstration  before  Antivari  wiU  i)revent 
either  the  continuation  of  the  siege  of  Scutari,  oi-  the  final  assault 
which  the  Montenegrins  and  Servians  are  actively  preparing.  If 
the  town  should  fall  into  their  hands,  something  more  than  a  mere 
blockade  or  a  useless  order  will  be  necessary  to  induce  them  to 
evacuate  it.  If  the  Austrian  troops  enter  Balkan  territory,  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  they  will  choose  Servia  sooner  than  Montenegro, 
seeing  that  military  operations  would  be  easier  in  the  former  than 
in  the  latter;  but  such  an  action  would  bring  about  the  intervention 
of  Russia,  and  would  perhaps  be  the  signal  for  the  outbreak  of  a 
general  war.  The  prospect  is  so  alarming  that  it  will  cause  the 
two  Powers,  on  whose  decision  the  peace  of  Euroi»e  depends  to- 
day, to  hesitate  —  at  least  Berlin  hojjcs  so.  In  other  words,  it  is 
believed  that  the  gravity  of  the  danger  to  which  a  rash  decision 
would  expose  the  whole  of  Europe,  constitutes  in  itself  the  best 
guarantee  of  such  a  danger  being  avoided. 
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It  will  be  necessaiy  to  compensate  Montenegro  for  the  loss  of 
Scutari,  seeing  that  Austria-Hungary  cannot,  without  losing  prestige, 
leave  the  future  capital  of  Albania  in  the  former's  hands.  It  is  said  here 
that  Montenegro  will  be  offered  a  certain  part  of  the  coast,  togetlier 
with  a  strip  of  territory  to  the  south  of  Dulcigno;  this  strip  would 
include  the  port  of  San  Giovanni  di  Medua,  which  is  surrounded  by 
rocks,  and  which  presents  no  possibility  of  either  military  or 
economic  development. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc.  (Signed)  Baron  Beyens. 


No.   104. 
Baron  Guillaume,  Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Paris, 
to  M.  Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Paris,  April  16th,  1913. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre, 

I  have  just  seen  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  with  whom 
I  had  a  fairly  long  conversation  concerning  the  Nancy  incident, 
about  which  you  will  have  read  in  the  newspapers. 

M.  Pichon  is  much  distressed  by  the  Chauvinistic  susceptibility 
manifested  by  the  German  Press. 

The  semi-official  organs  of  the  Imperial  Government  are 
cautious,  but  the  Pan-Germanists  have  set  up  a  hue  and  cry;  and 
it  is  regrettable  that  Wolff's  Agency  should  hasten  to  circulate  such 
deplorable   articles  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Germany. 

No  exact  details  are  as  yet  to  hand  concerning  the  incidents 
which  occurred  at  Nancy,  especially  at  the  Casino  —  a  third- 
rate  establishment  —  where  the  quarrel  commenced,  and  where  a 
piece  caUed  Le  Uhlan  was  being  played.  Such  plays  ought  not 
to  be  allowed. 

The  report  of  the  local  authorities  was  insufficient;  a  high 
official  has  been  sent  in  oi'der  to  make  a  serious  inquiry. 

The  incident,  which  has  no  real  importance,  will  doubtless  be 
easily  settled:  but,  as  the  Minister  said  to  me,  it  is  serious  because 
it  proves  how  excited  public  opinion  is  on  either  side  of  the  frontier. 

In  France  also,  continued  M.  Pichon,  a  spirit  of  Chauvinism 

is    developing,    which   I    deplore,    and   which   it   is    necessary   to 

combat.    Half  the   theatres   in  Paris  are  now  giving  nationalistic 

and  Chauvinistic  plays.    I  personally  abstain  from  going  to  see  them; 

but  this  is  not  enough,  and  means  should  be  found  to  prohibit  them. 

It  is  necessary  that  public  opinion  should  become  calmer. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc. 

(Signed)  Guillaume. 
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No.   105. 
Baron  Guillaume,  Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Paris, 
to  M.  Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Paris,  April  17th,  1913. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre, 

The  definite  results  of  the  inquiry  concerning  the  Franco- 
German  incidents  at  Nancy,  which  the  Government  has  entrusted 
to  a  high  official,  M.  Ogier,  are  not  yet  known. 

The  numerous  letters  published  by  the  Press  leave,  however, 
—  as  I  had  the  honor  of  telling  you  yesterday,  —  the  impression 
that  the  matter  was  not  sufficiently  important  to  justify  a  part  of 
the  German  Press  rising  to  arms.  Neither  was  its  importance  great 
enough  to  justify  the  words  spoken  in  the  Reichstag  by  the  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

But  such  incidents  prove  also  —  as  I  have  often  had  the 
honor  of  informing  you  —  that  public  opinion  in  France  is  becoming 
more  and  more  Chauvinistic  and  heedless  of  consequences.  Measures 
ought  to  be  taken  in  order  to  pacify  the  public  mind,  the  Chauvinistic 
tendencies  of  which  have  been  positively  encouraged  by  the 
Government  since  the  incidents  of  Agadir  and  the  formation  of  the 
Poincare-Millerand-Delcasse  Ministry. 

The  Journal  of  to-day  publishes,  on  this   subject,  an  article 

by  Victor  Margueritte  entitled    A    la  frontiere,   to   which  I  beg  to 

draw  your  attention. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc. 

(Signed)  Guillaume. 


No.  106. 
Baron  Beyens,  Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Berlin, 
to  M.  Davignon,   Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Berlin,  May  26th,  1913. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre, 
Rarely  was  a  royal  marriage  as  popular  as  that  of  Princess 
Victoria  Louise  with  Prince  Ernst  August,  Duke  of  Brunswick  and 
Liineburg.  The  inhabitants  of  Berlin  manifested  their  satisfaction 
by  ovations  given  to  the  Imperial  Family  —  ovations  which  were 
extended  to  the  Royal  guests  invited  to  the  wedding.  It  is  easy 
to  convince  oneself,  by  reading  the  newspapers,  that  the  same 
feeling  of  approval  and  satisfaction  was  felt  in  the  whole  of 
Germany.    The  Germans  were   pleased   to  see   the  ancient   quarrel 
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between  Guelfs  and  Hohenzollerns,  that  painful  legacy  of  past 
times  which  weighed  on  the  brilliant  destinies  of  the  new  German 
Empire,  brought  to  an  end  in  such  a  happy  manner.  The  Emperor 
was  praised,  not  merely  for  having  given  his  only  daughter  in  marriage 
to  the  son  of  his  former  adversary;  but  also  for  having  treated  the 
latter,  during  the  panrailles  of  their  children,  with  never-failing 
courtesy,  and  for  having  carefully  avoided  everything  capable  of 
wounding  the  pride  of  the  heir  of  the  Sovereign  who  was  vanquished 
at  Langensalza.  In  the  tactful  and  enthusiastic  toast  which 
William  II  proposed  in  honor  of  the  young  conple  during  the 
wedding  dinner,  he  took  pleasure  in  placing  the  Houses  of  Guelf 
and  Hohenzollern  on  the  same  footing,  and  in  celebrating  "the 
important  parts  played  by  them  in  the  historical  development  of 
the  German  Fatherland".  (Die  so  markante  Rollen  in  der  gescJiicht- 
lichen  Entivicklung  cles  deutschen  Vaterlandes  gespielt  hahen.) 
It  would  be  impossible  to  misrepresent  history  in  a  more  amiable 
manner. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  uncle  of  the  King  of  England  and 
of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  has  invariably  been  treated  with  marked 
deference  by  those  two  Monarchs.  The  English  Court  has  never 
forgotten  that  the  House  of  Hanover  is  a  branch  of  the  English 
Royal  Family.  The  chivalrous  way  in  which  WUIiam  II  solved 
the  Guelf  question  has,  therefore,  caused  sincere  rejoicing  in  London 
and  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  English  Sovereigns 
and  the  Tsar  should  have  wished  to  prove  their  satisfaction  by 
being  present  at  the  wedding  which  sealed  the  pact  of  reconciliation 
between  the  Guelfs  and  the  Hohenzollerns.  This  feeling,  still  more 
than  family  ties,  would  suftice  to  explain  theii'  presence  in  Berlin 
during  the  festivities  which  have  just  come  to  an  end.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  attribute  a  certain 
political  importance  to  the  meeting  of  the  three  principal  European 
Monarchs.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  many  references  to  politics 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  will  have  been  made  during  the 
conversations  of  William  II  with  George  V.  But  the  German 
Emperor  certainly  did  not  let  the  opportunity  slip  by  without  having 
interesting  conversations  with  the  Tsar. 

It  may  at  any  rate  be  said,  without  risk  of  going  wrong,  that 
the  visit  of  the  English  Royal  Couple  in  Berlin  appears  as  the 
confirmation,  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  of  the  rapinochement  in- 
contestably  effected  between  Germany  and  England  during  the 
Balkan  war,  when  the  two  States  worked  hand-in-hand  in  order  to 
preserve  peace.  It  is  a  warning  which  France  would  do  well  to 
take  to  heart,  especially  at  the  present  moment  when  she  is  con- 
suming her  strength  in  an  etfort  to  reestablish  the  balance  of  power 
between  herself  andGermany  —  an  effort  which  is  perhaps  unnecessary, 
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and  which  in  any  case  must  reA'eal  to  the  world  the  state  of 
internal  decomposition  of  her  Army. 

As  to  the  Tsar's  journey,  it  furnishes  a  new  proof  of  the 
friendly  relations  existing  between  the  reigning  Houses  of  the  two 
Empires,  and  also  between  the  t\\()  Governments.  These  relations 
were  prepared  by  the  Potsdam  meeting,  and  were  cemented  by  the 
meeting  at  Baltic  Port.  The  Balkan  war  has  not  impaired  such 
relations.  Clear-sighted  French  diplomatists  accuse  Russia  of  placing 
a  double-handed  game  with  her  Ally  for  the  benetit  of  Germany. 
This  is  not  improbable,  and  it  would  be  a  further  reason  for  France 
to  give  up  endeavoring  to  counterbalance  German  military  supremac}', 
and  to  abandon  the  chimerical  hope  of  revanche. 

Must  it  be  concluded  from  the  visit  of  the  English  Sovereigns 
in  Berlin  that  an  Anglo-German  rapprochement  is  being  prepared 
in  view  of  the  realisation  of  a  concrete  aim,  such  as  the  annexation 
of  the  Belgian  Congo  by  Germany?  According  to  the  Berlin  Post. 
an  Anglo-German  rapprochement  can  only  be  arrived  at  in  the 
shape  of  a  Colonial  understanding.  The  exi)erience  of  1909  teaches 
us  that  a  secret  Agreement,  concluded  at  the  expense  of  the  Belgian 
Congo  by  the  Cabinets  in  London  and  Berlin,  would  be  by  no 
means  impossible.  But,  in  1909,  it  was  only  question  of  a  very 
small  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Belgian  colony,  our  claims 
to  which  were,  moreover,  contested  by  England.  To-day  the  Post 
speaks,  as  of  something  quite  natural,  of  the  voluntary  or  com- 
l)ulsory  cession  of  the  whole  of  our  African  Empii-e.  However 
covetous  the  German  Colonial  Party  and  the  Pan-Germanists  may 
be,  it  is  not  likely  that  England  will  be  willing  to  make  room,  in 
the  heart  of  Africa,  for  a  rival  whose  expansive  and  economic 
strength  would  threaten  the  British  colonies  themselves,  and  to 
transfer  to  this  rival  the  magnificent  Congo  Basin  —  without  Germany 
being  in  a  position  to  offer  compensation  in  any  way  e(iuivalent. 
If  it  were  question  of  the  partition  of  our  colony,  we  might  reason- 
ably begin  to  be  uneasy.  But  even  in  this  case  it  would  be 
impossible  to  exclude  France  entirely  from  such  a  bargain.  The 
danger  would  appear  a  very  real  and  very  pressing  one,  if  the 
partition  of  the  Congo  were  —  under  the  auspices  of  England  — 
to  form  the  subject  of  secret  negotiations  between  the  three  great 
Powers  which  are  our  neighbors  in  Euro[)e;  and  if  our  Afria\n 
possessions  were  to  become  the  instrument  of  a  peaceful 
rapprochement  between  them.  But  matters  have  not  yet  reached 
this  point.  It  is  ncme  the  less  necessary,  in  my  opinion,  that  we 
should  take  all  the  possible  consequences  of  an  Anglo-German 
understanding  into  consideration. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc.  (Signed)  Baron  Beyens. 
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No.  107. 
Baron  Guillamne,  Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Paris, 
to  M.  Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Paris,  June  12tli,  1913. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre, 

The  Press  announces  that  the  Cabinet  has  decided  to  request 
the  Chamber  to  devote  supplementav}^  sittings  to  the  debate  on  the 
Ai^mj^  Bill.  The  Cabinet  is  bent  on  having  this  measure  passed 
before  the  Parliamentary  vacation. 

This  is  quite  true;  the  news  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Afiairs.  The  Government  has  decided  that  the 
Bill  establishing  the  Three  Years'  Service  must  be  passed  before 
the  break-up  of  the  Chamber,  even  if  the  Session  have  to  be  con- 
tinued beyond  July  14th. 

M.  Pichon  is  certain  that  the  Bill  in  question  will  be  passed. 
"We  shall,"  he  said  to  me,  "have  a  large  majority  in  favor  of  the 
principle;  the  following  articles  will  be  passed  by  varying  majorities; 
and,  finally,  the  Bill  in  its  entirety  will  be  accepted  by  a  majority 
still  greater  than  that  in  favor  of  the  principle." 

It  is  thus  already  certain  to-day  that  a  legislative  measure 
will  be  enacted  in  France,  the  consequences  of  which  the  country 
will  probably  not  be  able  to  bear  for  long.  The  burdens  entailed 
by  the  new  law  will  be  so  heavy  for  the  population,  the  expenses 
resulting  from  it  will  be  so  exorbitant,  that  the  country  will  soon 
protest,  and  France  will  find  herself  lace  to  face  with  the  following 
dilemma:  an  abdication  which  she  will  not  hear  of,  or  else  war 
within  a  short  time.  The  responsibility  of  those  who  have 
placed  the  nation  in  this  position  will  be  a  heavy  one.  A 
sort  of  folly,  of  excitement,  interesting  to  watch  but  none  the 
less  lamentable,  induces  public  opinion  to  follow  the  lead  of 
these  men.  It  is  to-day  impossible  even  to  express  a  doubt  as  to 
the  necessity  of  the  Three  Years'  Service,  without  being  considered 
a  traitor.  Everyone  is  aware  that  the  nation  as  a  whole  is  far 
from  favorable  to  the  reform  which  is  being  prepared;  and  everyone 
feels  the  danger  looming  in  the  distance.  But  one  shuts  one's  eyes, 
and  one  goes  ahead. 

By  means  of  the  propaganda  in  favor  of  the  Three  Y^ears'  Ser- 
vice, it  was  intended  to  bring  about  a  reawakening  of  Chauvinism. 
This  propaganda  was  admirably  organised,  and  very  skilfully 
carried  on.  During  the  Presidential  Election,  it  was  used  as  a 
means  of  canvassing  foi-  M.  Poincare;  it  is  being  continued  to-day 
without  any  regard  for  the  dangers  conjured  up  by  it.  The  state 
of  unrest  in  the  country  is  very  noticeable. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc.  (Signed)  Guillaume. 
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No.   108. 
Count  Lalaing,  Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  London, 
to  M.  Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

London,  November  7th,  1913, 

Monsieur  le  Ministre, 

Sir  Edward  Grey  has  delivered,  at  Newcastle,  a  speech  con- 
cerning the  duties  of  a  Mnister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  He  confined 
himself  to  generalities,  and  gave  it  to  be  understood  that  the  Prime 
Minister  would,  at  the  Guildhall  banquet  on  November  10th,  furnish 
more  precise  information  concerning  the  intentions  of  the  Government 
in  regard  to  its  foreign  policy. 

Sir  E.  Grey  began  by  observing  that  England  had.  in  con- 
junction with  the  other  Powers,  endeavored  during  the  Balkan  war, 
to  prevent  the  latter  from  developing  into  a  European  conflagration. 
These  efforts  had  been  crowned  with  success.  The  Parliamentary 
Opposition  had  faithfully  supported  the  Government  in  difficult 
times,  and  had  adopted  a  patriotic  attitude. 

The  Minister  continued  by  defining  the  duties  incumbent  On 
his  Department.  The  Foreign  Office  should  have  four  great  aims 
in  view: 

1.  To  prevent  political  changes  or  combinations  capable  of 
threatening  the  safety  of  the  Empire  from  without. 

2.  Not  to  increase  the  territorial  responsibilities  of  the 
British  Empire,  which  are  already  sufficiently  great,  and  to  confine 
its  efforts  to  the  maintenance  and  development  of  England's  present 
possessions. 

3.  To  promote  British  trade,  especially  by  avoiding  wai'. 

4.  To  place  the  influence  enjoyed  by  the  nation  in  the  world, 
in  the  service  of  humanitarian  ideals. 

From  a  practical  point  of  view  these  desiderata  may  be 
recapitulated  as  follows: 

1.  The  Minister  is  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  Triple 
Entente; 

2.  He  is  hostile  to  a  policy  of  conquest,  which  would  excite 
the  animosity  of  England's  great  rivals: 

3.  He  wishes  to  develop  the  economic  expansion  of  the  country 
abroad,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  anxiety  caused  by  the  fear  of 
international  complications,  i.  e.  to  establish  the  best  possible 
relations  with  Germany; 

4.  As  regards  other  nations  (it  is  probable  that  small  States 
are  here   especially  referred  to),   he   does   not  intend   abandoning 
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the  method  whereby  England's  prestige  and  influence  are  placed  in 
the  service  of  humanitarian  ideals. 

This  dangerously  elastic  formula  is  in  the  nature  of  a  sop 
thrown  to  the  philanthropists,  who  are  so  powerful  in  England; 
and  it  leaves  the  door  open  for  interventions  which  are  often 
unjustifiable  and  irritating. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc.  (Signed)  Count  Lalaing. 


No.   109. 

Count  Lalaing,  Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  London, 
to  M.  Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

London,  December  13th,  1913. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre, 

The  news  of  the  fall  of  the  Barthou  Cabinet  has  been  received 
here  with  regret.  M.  Barthou's  defeat  is  considered  in  the  light  of 
a  successful  attack  on  President  Poincare  (who  is  persona  grata 
with  the  London  Cabinet),  as  a  proof  of  the  strength  of  his  ad- 
versaries, and  as  afiording  new  evidence  of  the  political  instability 
in  France.  The  English  have  observed,  not  without  bitterness, 
that  the  Three  Years'  Service  is  less  popular  than  they  supposed; 
and  they  are  struck  by  the  difficulties  which  the  French  Government 
encounters  in  the  matter  of  the  loan. 

M.  Doumergue,  who  combines  the  functions  of  Prime  Minister 
with  those  of  Minister  for  Foreign  Aitairs,  is  reputed  to  have  been, 
in  former  daj^s,  unfavorably  disposed  towards  the  entente  cordiale 
with  England,  and  also  sceptical  as  to  the  results  of  the  Franco- 
Eussian  Alliance. 

Perhaps  with  a  view  to  destroying  the  impression  prevailing 
on  this  subject  in  London  and  St.  Petersburg,  M.  Doumergue  has 
despatched  two  telegrams:  one  to  Sir  E.  Grey,  stating  that  he 
will  do  his  best  to  develop  the  confidence  and  the  friendship  exist- 
ing between  the  two  nations;  and  the  other  to  M.  Sasonoff",  stating 
that  he  heartily  wishes  to  entertain  the  most  cordial  relations  with 
His  Excellency,  in  the  interests  of  the  Alliance  by  which  their 
countries  are  so  happily  united. 

The  British  Foreign  Secretary,  in  returning  thanks,  said  that 
M.  Doumergue  might  rely  oii  his  cooperation  in  the  task  of  devel- 
oping the  entente  cordiale;  and  the  Russian  Minister  replied  that 
he  will  do  everything  in  his  power  to  consolidate  the  Franco- 
Russian  Alliance. 
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SqcIi  categorical  assertions,  ou  the  occasion  of  a  change  of 
Ministr}^  are  rare:  it  has  probably  been  considered  useful,  nnder 
the  circumstances,  to  put  an  end  to  certain  rumors  which  were 
being  circulated. 


I  have  the  honor,  etc. 


(Signed)  Count  Lalaing. 


Nr.   110. 

Baron  Guillaume,  Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Paris, 
to  M.  Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Paris,  January  KJth,  1914. 

Monsieur  le  Ministre, 

I  have  often  had  the  honor  of  discussing,  in  my  re])orts.  the 
first  manifestations  of  the  new  political  group  founded  by  M.  Briand, 
with  the  support  of  MM.  Barthou,  Pichon,  and  their  friends.  The 
activity  of  this  group  is  now  becoming  more  pronounced:  M.  Briand 
has  justbeen  elected  President  of  the  Association,  which  is  continu- 
ing its  propaganda. 

The  movement  in  question  will  certainly  exert  an  influence 
on  the  forthcoming  elections;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  that 
influence  will  be  as  great  as  the  promoters  of  the  movement  hope. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  leading  politicians  behmging  to  the 
Moderate  Republican  Party,  such  as  W^L  Ribot,  Develle,  ^Meline. 
and  several  others,  have  up  till  now  remained  outside  the 
new  group. 

Whatever  may  happen,  the  movement  is  an  interesting  one: 
it  may  be  capable  of  restraining  the  sectarian  ardor  of  certain 
politicians,  and  its  avowed  object  is  to  defend  the  Three  Years' 
Service,  with  all  the  consequences  entailed  by  the  latter.  If  I  were 
a  Frenchman,  I  should  probably  be  in  sympathy  with  M.  Briand's 
programme,  which  certainly  ])romises  to  im^trove  the  existing  state 
of  things;  but  I  am  a  Belgian,  and  I  am  therefore  com[)elled  to 
consider  passing  events  from  a  different  point  of  view. 

It  appears  evident  to  me  that  it  would  be  more  profitable  for 
us  if  the  policy  of  M.  C'aillaux  —  /.  e:  of  the  Radical  Socialists  — 
were  successful.  I  already  had  the  honor  of  iiifonniug  you  that 
it  is  MM.  Poincare,  Delcasse,  Willerand,  and  their  friends  who 
have  inaugurated  and  j)nrsued  the  nationalist,  nulilarist,  and 
Clianvinist  policy,  the  renascence  of  which  we  witness.  Such  a  jioli- 
cy  constitutes  a  danger  for  Europe  —  and  also  for  Belgium.  I  see 
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in  it  tlie  greatest  peril  threatening  to-day  the  peace  of  Enrope, 

not  that  I  have  any  right  to  suppose  the  French  Government 
capable  of  deliberately  disturbing  this  peace  —  I  believe  the  con- 
trary to  be  the  case  —  but  because,  in  my  opinion,  the  attitude 
adopted  by  the  Barthou  Cabinet  has  provoked  a  recrudescence  of 
militarism  in  Germany. 

Turkey's  warlike  propensities,  and  the  Three  Years'  Service 
Act,  appear  to  me  to  constitute  the  only  dangers  at  present 
threatening  the  peace  of  Europe.  I  believe  myself  to  be  justified 
in  pointing  out  the  danger  caused  by  the  new  military  policy  of 
the  Republic. 

France,  weakened  by  the  diminution  of  her  bnth-rate,  will 
not  be  able  to  support  for  long  the  regime  instituted  by  the 
Three  Years'  Act.  The  efiort  required  is  too  great,  alike  from  the 
financial  point  of  view,  and  from  that  of  the  personal  burdens 
imposed.  France  will  not  be  able  to  keep  up  such  an  efiort;  and 
what  will  she  do  to  extricate  herself  from  the  difficult  position  in 
which  she  will  then  be  placed?  To-day  everyone  admits  that  the 
50  000  men  which  M.  Vincent's  Amendment  has  added  to  the 
contingent,  are  superfluous  and  useless.  Means  are  being  looked 
for  whereby  they  may  be  got  rid  of  in  a  decent  and  elegant  manner. 
But  what  is  to  happen  afterwards? 

There  is  no  hope  —  at  any  rate  foi'  the  time  being  —  that 
the  groups  and  the  men  who  strove  so  hard  to  get  the  Three  Years" 
Act  passed,  will  show  themselves  favorable,  or  even  indulgent, 
towards  proposals  made  with  a  view  to  modifying  their  Army 
legislation.  There  is  also  the  question  of  Morocco.  General  Lyautey 
is  asking  for  considerable  reinforcements  in  order  to  bring  the 
number  of  troops  at  his  disposal  up  to  100000  or  150000:  he  wishes 
to  bring  about  the  definite  union  of  Algeria  and  Morocco.  To-day 
indirect  means  are  being  applied:  the  camels  of  the  tribes  which 
it  is  hoped  to  win  over  are  purchased  for  a  high  price,  and  such 
tribes  are,  in  this  way,  deprived  of  their  instruments  of  action. 
But  the  method  of  proceeding  is  too  expensive,  and  also  too  slow. 
Warlike  tribes  inhabit  the  frontier  district  between  Morocco  and 
Algeria,  and  large  forces  are  necessary  in  order  to  hold  them  in 
check.  An  increase  of  60  to  80  000  men  is  therefore  necessary; 
and  those  who  recommend  the  immediate  adoption  of  a  forward 
policy  in  Morocco  wUl  not  be  in  favor  of  a  reduction  of  the  military 
efibrts  made  by  France. 

M.  CaiUaux  voted  against  the  Thi^ee  Years*  Service;  numerous 
politicians  support  him,  and  share  his  views  on  this  subject. 
The  Prime  Mnister,  acting  under  the  influence  of  persons  of  high 
authority   in  the  Republic,   has  promised  scrupulously  to  apply  the 
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Three  Years'  Act:  but  we  shall  probably  not  be  going  far  wrong, 
if  we  suppose  that  lie  and  his  friends  intend  mitigating  to  a  large 
extent  the  hardships  of  the  present  regime. 

M.  Caillaux,  who  is  the  real  Prime  Minister,  is  known  to  be 
in  favor  of  a  rapprochement  with  Germany:  he  has  a  tliorougli 
knowledge  of  his  country,  and  lie  knows  that,  apart  from  the 
political  bosses,  a  handful  of  Chauvinists,  and  those  people  who  do 
not  dare  to  express  their  ideas  and  inclinations,  the  majority 
of  the  French  —  peasants,  business  men,  manufacturers  —  bear 
unwillingly  the  increased  expenses  and  personal  burdens  imposed 
on  them. 

The  real  electoral  campaign  is  about  to  begin.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  prevalence  of  the  feelings  I  have  just  mentioned 
will  counterbalance  the  efforts  of  the  political  group  founded  by 
M.  Briand.  It  is  sought  by  all  possible  means  to  combat  M.  Caillaux's 
policy,  and  to  prevent  him  from  presiding  over  the  forthcoming 
elections.  Nobody,  at  the  present  moment,  can  foretell  the  result 
of  the  struggle;  but  I  wished  to  point  out  to  you  that,  as  Belgians, 
we  have  certainly  no  reason  to  desire  the  downfall  of  M.  Caillaux. 
The  latter  statesman  may  constitute  a  danger  for  the  finances  of 
his  country;  he  may  cause  unhealthy  dissensions  in  France,  which 
are  doubtless  to  be  deplored  in  the  interests  of  her  home  policy. 
But  I  believe  that  his  presence  in  the  Cabinet  will  diminish  the 
violence  of  international  quarrels,  and  will  furnish  a  possibility  for 
the  improvement  of  Franco-German  relations. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc. 

(Signed)  Guillaume. 


No.   111. 

Baron  Beyens,    Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Berlin, 
to  M.  Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Berlin,  February  20th,  1914. 

Monsieur  le  Ministre, 
The  Franco-German  Agreement  relating  to  Asia  Minor,  which 
was  concluded  recently  in  Berlin  after  difficult  negotiations  and 
thanks  to  the  personal  intervention  of  the  Chancellor,  gives  France 
a  considerable  sphere  of  influence  in  Syria.  She  will  be  able  to 
construct  a  railroad  from  Beyrouth,  along  the  valley  of  the  Oronto, 
beyond  the  Anti-Libanon,  as  far  as  Aleppo.  The  junction  with  the 
German  lines   will  be  effected  here.    Another  French  line,   coming 
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likewise  from  Beyrontli,  and  passing  hy  Horns,  will  reach  the 
Eai)hrates  in  tlie  direction  of  the  35th  parallel  circle.  M.  Cambon 
has  showed  me  these  lines  on  the  map;  they  are  not  yet  known  to 
the  pnhlic.  The  Mediterranean  coast  between  Alexandrette  and 
Beyrouth  will  be  neutralised;  neither  Germany  nor  France  are 
authorised  to  build  a  railroad  there,  no  matter  whether  it  be  along 
the  coast,  or  across  the  Anti-Libanon.  Such  a  railroad  was  not 
considered  necessary.  It  would  excite  the  hostility  of  the  fanatical 
tribes  of  the  Anti-Libanon,  who  close  their  country  to  Europeans, 
iind  themselves  bring  the  products  of  the  soil  —  of  which  tobacco 
is  the  most  important  —  to  the  port  of  Lataquia.  The  chief  diffi- 
culty of  the  negotiations  was  the  precise  delimitation  of  the  spheres 
of  influence  allotted  respectively  to  France  and  Germany  (60  kilo- 
meters on  either  side  of  the  railroad),  so  that  they  should  not 
overlap.  France  also  retains  the  railroad  concessions  granted  her 
by  Turkey  in  the  rich  mining  region  of  Cappadocia,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea;  and,  further,  the  railroad  between  Smyrna  and 
Kassaba,  which  is  a  very  profitable  undertaking. 

France  is  certainly  eliminated  for  all  times  from  the  great 
Bagdad  railroad,  which  will  traverse  Asia  Minor  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  and  drain  all  this  region's  products.  But,  as  you  know, 
the  short-sighted  diplomacy  of  the  Qiiai  d'Orsay  is  responsible 
for  this.  Owing  to  such  shortsightedness,  the  participation  of  the 
Banque  Ottomane  in  the  gigantic  enterprise,  which  German  financiers 
hesitated  to  undertake  by  themselves,  was  rendered  impossible. 
Instead  of  bowing  before  the  irreparable,  and  being  satisfied  with 
the  still  considerable  harvest  reaped  by  French  finance  thanks  to 
the  help  of  the  French  Ambassador  —  a  section  of  the  Paris  Press 
cavils  at  the  new  Agreement,  and  criticises  those  who  negotiated 
it.  At  the  head  of  the  dissatisfied  elements  we  find  once  more  the 
political  editor  of  the  Temps,  M.  Tardieu,  who  lets  no  opportunity 
pass  by  without  attacking  the  policy  of  Germany,  and  finding  fault 
with  those  who  endeavor  to  bring  about  a  rapprocliement  in  the 
economic  sphere  between  the  two  neighboring  nations.  M.  Cambon 
did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  worried  by  such  attacks.  He  will,  however, 
travel  to  Paris  next  week,  in  order  to  defend  the  Agreement,  to 
the  conclusion  of  which  he  has  so  largely  contributed;  and  in  order 
to  exi3lain  its  advantages  to  M.  Doumergue,  wlio  is  still  somewhat 
inexperienced  in  the  study  of  these  questions. 

I  asked  the  Ambassador  if  the  understanding  with  regard  to 
Asia  Minor  —  which,  as  I  had  the  honor  of  informing  you, 
was  greatly  desired  by  the  Emperor  —  would,  in  His  Excellency's 
opinion,  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  Franco-German  relations. 
"It  may  possibly  improve  the  official  relations  in  a  certain  measure,"' 
replied  M.  Cambon;   "but  I  do   not  think  that  this  Agreement  will 
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have  any  influence  on  the  feelings  of  the  great  majority  in  either 
country.  It  will  unfortunately  not  induce  the  French  Press  to 
change  the  language  adopted  by  it  when  speaking  about  the 
Germans.  AVe  also,  in  France,  since  the  Dreyfus  aflair,  have  a 
Military  and  Nationalist  Party,  which  will  not  hear  of  a  rapproche- 
ment with  Germany  at  any  i)rice,  and  which  encourages  the 
aggressive  attitude  of  a  great  number  of  newspapers.  The  Govern- 
ment will  have  to  reckon  with  the  latter,  and  with  the  Party  ot 
which  they  are  the  mouthpiece,  in  case  any  new  serious  incident 
should  occur  beetween  the  two  nations.  The  majority  of  the 
Germans  and  of  the  French  undoubtedly  wish  to  live  in  peace. 
But  in  both  countries  there  is  a  powerful  minority  dreaming  solely 
of  battles,  of  wars  of  conquest  or  revanche.  Herein  lies  the 
danger;  it  is  like  a  powder  barrel,  which  any  rash  act  may  set 
on  fire." 

During  the  conversation,  the  Ambassador  showed  considerable 
uneasiness  concerning  the  Ministerial  crisis  that  has  just  broken  out 
so  suddenly  in  Rnssia,  and  concerning  the  possible  resignation  of 
M.  Sasonoti,  which  may  follow  the  departure  of  :\r.  Kokovtzotf.  It 
would  appear  that  M.  Delcasse,  betore  leaving  St.  Petersburg,  had 
not  the  slightest  inkling  of  the  forthcoming  downfall  of  the  Russian 
Prime  Minister.  Does  the  ignorance  in  which  the  French  Ambassador 
was  purposely  kept,  foreshadow  a  change  in  the  political  orientation 
of  Russia?    This  is  the  question  which  suggested  itself  to  M.  Cambon. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc. 

(Signed)  Baron  Beyens. 


No.   112. 

Baron  Guillaiime,  Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Paris, 
to  M.  Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Paris,  March  10th,  1914. 

Monsieur  le  Mnistre, 
As  soon  as  the  fine  weather  returns,  the  President  of  the 
Reimblic  will  start  on  his  tour  through  the  various  departments 
which  he  has  been  asked  to  visit,  iuom  all  four  corners  of  the 
country  invitations  are  showered  on  him:  and  he  almost  always 
responds  to  these  api)eals,  which  are  at  once  flattering  to  him  per- 
sonally, and  politically  useful.  He  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  he 
charms  and  captivates  those  around  him:  he  is  conscious  of  the 
never  failing  success  of  his  speeches.    The  latter  are  always  clever 
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and  brilliant:  thej'  are  carefully  prepared,  avoid  platitudes,  give 
expression  to  everything  which  it  is  necessary  to  say,  recall 
eloquently  the  history  of  the  regions  visited,  prove  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  such  regions,  and  mingle 
with  all  these  reflections  a  more  or  less  Chauvinistic  and  encouraging 
note  which  flatters  the  inhabitants.  M.  Poincare  is  incontestably  a 
great  orator,  and  he  knows  how^  to  make  use  of  his  gifts  in  this 
respect  —  alike  in  the  provinces  and  in  Paris  itself,  where  he  labors 
with  untiring  assiduity  and  perseverance.  His  inclinations  are  well 
know^n,  and  there  is  no  society,  how^ever  small  it  may  be,  which 
does  not  invite  the  President  to  its  banquets  and  its  meetings.  He 
alw^ays  accepts  these  invitations :  and  captivates  everyone,  alike  by 
his  amiability  and  by  his  eloquence. 

But  people  are  beginning  to  find  that  he  appears  too  much  in 
public.  Those  who  do  not  share  his  political  opinions  and  aspirations 
are  numerous:  they  criticise  this  continual  straining  after  a  popu- 
larity which  alarms  them  and  renders  them  uneasy.  His  habit  of 
letting  himself  be  accompanied  so  often  by  Madame  Poincare  is 
also  criticised.  It  is  maintained  that  these  habits  tend  to  weaken 
the  prestige  of  Eepublican  traditions,  which  ought  to  remain 
inviolate. 

Those  amidst  whom  the  President  of  the  Eepublic  appears  — 
■whether  it  be  in  the  provinces  or  in  Paris  —  are  generally  flattered 
by  his  visits;  in  many  districts  of  France  his  arrival  furnishes  an 
opportunity  for  distributing  various  orders  or  other  honorary 
distinctions,  to  say  nothing  of  welcome  presents,  and  of  commercial 
and  economic  advantages.  But  it  is  often  dangerous  to  speculate 
too  much  on  human  gratitude. 

The  political  groups  which  opposed  M.  Poincare's  election  to 
the  Presidency  have  not  laid  down  their  arms.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  irritated  by  his  personal  successes,  which  maj^  possibly 
not  be  without  influence  on  public  opinion.  They  continue  the  fight 
on  other  ground,  w^here  they  reap  advantages  of  their  owni. 

It  is  an  open  secret  that  the  fall  of  the  Barthou  Cabinet 
greatly  pained  the  President  of  the  Eepublic,  who  was  by  no  means 
deceived  as  to  its  real  meaning,  and  w'ho  understood  perfectly  well 
thiit  the  attack  was  directed  against  him  personally.  The  necessity 
in  w^hich  he  found  himself  —  owing  to  the  defection  of  certain 
politicians  on  whom  he  believed  himself  able  to  rely  —  of  trans- 
mitting the  reins  of  powder  to  M.  Caillaux,  whilst  placing  them 
nominally  in  the  hands  of  M.  Doumergue,  has  greatly  iiTitated  him. 
The  Minister  of  Finance,  whose  merits,  and  also  whose  failings,  are 
known  to  M.  Poincare,  is  detested  by  the  latter.  In  the  fall  of  the 
Barthou  Cabinet,   M.  Poincare   saw^  a  defeat  of  the  militarist  and 
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nationalist  policy  sj'stematically  pursued  by  biin  since  the  day  when 
he  took  office  as  Prime  Minister. 

Together  with  MM.  Delcasse  and  Millerand,  and  certain  others, 
he  worked  indefatig-ably  to  l)ring  about  the  political  and  military 
revival  of  France  in  conjunction  with  more  intimate  and  more  con- 
fidential relations  with  Russia.  He  traveled  to  St.  Petersburg  as 
Prime  Minister;  he  will  go  there  again,  in  a  few  months,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic. 

Recently  he  sent  M.  Delcasse  there,  whom  he  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  endeavoring,  by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  to  extol 
the  blessings  of  the  Franco-Russian  Alliance,  and  of  inducing  the 
great  Empire  to  increase  its  armaments. 

It  is  said  to-day  that  M.  Delcasse  somewhat  overdid  matters; 
that  his  mission  was  not  successful;  that  he  irritated  Russian  po- 
litical circles  by  his  obtrusiveness;  and  that  his  premature  return 
is  partly  due  to  the  small  measure  of  success  personally  obtained ^by 
him  in  St.  Petersburg. 

To  the  reasons  stated  above,  others  are  added  in  certain 
quarters:  M.  Delcasse  is,  as  everyone  knows,  exceedingly  ambitious; 
he  wishes  to  reach  the  top  of  the  French  hierarchy,  and  dreams 
of  becoming  shortly  Prime  Minister  so  as  to  enter  the  Elysee 
later  on. 

Better  than  any  one,  he  knows  that  M.  Poincare's  adversaries 
are  numerous  and  irreconcilable;  and  that  they  will  have  recourse 
to  every  means  in  order  to  render  the  accomplishment  of  Ms  Presi- 
dential duties  impossible  for  him,  and  to  compel  liim  to  resign. 
Their  task  will  be  a  difficult  one,  for  M.  Poincare,  who  is 
very  active  and  very  intelligent,  is  aware  of  the  pitfalls  surrounding 
him,  and  will  do  liis  utmost  to  avoid  them.  He  clings,  moreover, 
to  the  high  position  acquired  by  him,  and  there  is  but  little  hope 
of  his  consenting  to  a  voluntary  abdication,  of  which  ^I.  Casimir 
Perier  gave  an  example  in  former  years.  But.  in  France,  every- 
thing is  i)ossible;  M.  Poincare's  adversaries  may  find  means,  which 
are  as  yet  unknown,  in  order  to  injure  him  —  it  is  even  said  that 
M.  Delcasse  desires  to  be  in  Paris  so  that  he  may  let  no  opportunity 
escape  of  satisfying  his  ambition.  Since  his  return  from  St.  Peters- 
burg, he  has  kept  discreetly  in  the  background ;  but  this  will  certainly 
not  last  long. 

M.  Poincare  was,  at  Versailles,  elected  Iby  a  section  of  the 
Republicians,  but  also  by  the  Center  and  the  Right.  During  the  first 
months  of  his  Presidency,  he  was  almost  idolised  by  the  Conser- 
vative elements  in  the  Ciiamber.  The  latter  swore  only  by  him, 
and  had  absolute  confidence  in  his  Conservative  leanings.  But  times 
have  already  changed.  He  is  blamed  for  the  marks  of  lionor 
bestowed  on  General  Pic(inart  (who  died  recently),  on  the  occasion 
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of  the  latter's  fniieral  —  a  tribute  with  which  M.  Poincare  assoc- 
iated himself:  he  is  likewise  blamed  for  permitting  a  recru- 
descence of  anti-clericalism  in  Government  spheres,  and  for  author- 
ising fresh  persecutions  against  certain  religious  orders.  He  has 
not  fulfilled  expectations;  and  confidence  is  disappearing. 

When  he  was  elected  at  Versailles,  many  people,  amongst 
those  who  claimed  to  know  him,  maintained  tliat,  even  if  he  be 
very  well-intentioned  and  gifted  with  great  talents,  he  is  none  the 
less  incapable  of  prolonged  efforts  and  of  tenacious  resistance. 
These  same  people  recall  to-day  their  verdict  of  the  first  hour:  and 
M,  Poincare's  popularity  has.  in  consequence,  been  diminished  in 
certain  circles. 

As   soon  as  he  arrived  at  the  Elysee,    the  President  tried  to 

effect   a   rapprochement  between   himself  and   his  most  dangerous 

adversary,   M.  Clemenceau:    but,   as  everyone  knows,   this  attempt 

has   failed.     The   editor   of   VHomnie   Jibre   does   not   cease   for   a 

single  day  his  violent  and  perfidious  campaign  against  M.  Poincare. 

He   has   already,   during   his   long   career,    caused   the  downfall  of 

many  Ministries;  to-day  he  aims  still  higher. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc. 

(Signed)  Guillaume. 


No.   113. 

Baron  Bey  ens,   Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Berlin, 
to  M.  Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Berlin,  April  24th,  1914. 

Monsieur  le  Ministre, 
The  Press,  and  also  the  political  circles  in  Berlin,  were 
necessarily  interested  in  the  visit  of  the  English  Sovereigns  to 
Paris;  in  fact,  their  attention  was  only  diverted  from  this  spectacle 
by  the  most  recent  events  in  Mexico.  Everyone  here  agrees  in 
condemning  as  very  clumsy  the  efforts  made  by  certain  French 
writers  with  a  view  to  inducing  the  British  Government  to  transform 
the  entente  cordiale  into  an  Alliance.  The  Berlin  journalists, 
whether  Liberal  or  Conservative,  have  observed  with  real  pleasure 
the  failure  of  such  attempts.  M.  Ernest  Lavisse  opened  the  fire 
by  his  letter  to  the  Times,  in  which  he  proved  that  a  good  historian 
can  sometimes  be  an  extremely  poor  political  writer.  Nothing 
Avas  better  calculated  to  irritate  the  Germans  and  to  awaken  the 
suspicions  of  the  English  than  the  mention  of  the  question  of  Alsace- 
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Lorraine,  made  by  M.  Lavisse  at  the  end  of  his  letter.  M.  Lavisse 
states  that  this  is  a  European,  nay,  a  world,  question.  For  the 
Germans,  the  question  of  Alsace-Lorraine  does  not  exist  —  at  any  rate 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  understood  by  the  French  —  since  the 
fortune  of  war  definitely  brought  back  these  ancient  Germanic 
provinces  to  the  German  Empire.  The  Germans  only  differ  in 
opinion  among  themselves  as  to  the  best  way  of  administering 
Alsace-Lorraine,  which  is  not  easy  to  govern.  Some  are  for  a 
rigorous  regime,  others  for  a  mild  one.  The  Germans  are 
convinced  that  England  will  never  go  to  war  in  order  to  help 
France  to  reconquer  the  lost  provinces. 

M.  Cambon  sees  again  M.  Isvolsky'fi^  hand  in  this  useless 
campaign  of  the  Russian  and  French  Press.  j\I.  Isvolsky  is  once 
more  in  high  favor  in  St.  Petersburg,  as  is  proved  by  the  great 
honor  recently  conferred  on  him  (namely  the  ribbon  of  St.  Alexander 
Nevsky),  but,  in  Paris,  he  is  not  persona  grata  with  the  Radical 
(Cabinet.  The  French  Ambassador  in  Berlin  hopes,  conse<iuently, 
that  the  intriguing  diplomatist  will  soon  be  sent  to  represent 
the  Tsar  in  London.  There  he  will  be  able  to  convince  himself 
that  public  o])inion  is  not  inclined  to  see  England  forfeit  her  liberty 
of  action  by  a  formal  treaty,  which  would  link  her  destinies  to 
those  of  Russia  and  France. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  it  is  precisely  the  English 
Radical  Party  which  is  the  most  unwilling  to  conclude  an  Alliance 
with  the  Republic.  Its  unbending  political  attitude  and  its  schemes 
of  social  reform  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  bring  it  nearer  the 
French  Radicals  who,  at  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  pursue  the 
same  policy.  But  the  English  Radicals  manifest  greater  sjnnpathy 
for  Germany,  despite  her  Conservative  and  somewhat  reactionary 
Government.  How  is  this  anomaly  to  be  explained?  Is  it  due  to 
fear  lest  England  be  dragged  by  France  into  a  war  which  Avould 
entail  heavy  financial  burdens,  and  delay  for  a  long  time  the 
realisation  of  reforms?  Is  it  caused  by  aversion  to  obligatory 
military  service,  or  by  dislike  even  of  an  increase  of  the  British 
Army  —  such  as  French  writers  unceasingly  recommend,  with  most 
unseasonable  energy?  Or  is  it  a  product  of  the  old  Presbyterian 
spirit  which  survives  in  the  lower  classes  of  English  society, 
composed  for  the  greater  part  of  Nonconformists?  This  spirit 
has  always  been  hostile  to  French  ideas  and  French  civilisation. 
The  antipathy  felt  by  the  English  Radicals  for  the  neighboring 
Republic  is  doubtless  a  result  of  these  various  causes,  and  a  product 
of  these  different  elements. 

For  us,  the  most  interesting  question  arising  from  the 
visit  of  the  English  Sovereigns  is  the  following:  is  the  British 
Government  as  desirous   to-day  as  it  was  three  years  ago  to  take 
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the  part  of  France,  in  the  event  of  a  war  between  the  latter  and 
Germany?  It  has  been  proved  that  the  military  authorities  of 
the  two  countries  considered  the  possibility  of  a  cooperation  of 
the  British  Army,  and  of  the  despatch  of  an  Expeditionary 
Corps  to  the  Continent.  Would  it  be  the  same  to-day,  and  is 
there  still  reason  to  fear  that  English  soldiers  will  enter 
Belgium  in  order  to  help  us  to  defend  our  neutrality  by  com- 
promising it  themselyes?  If  the  question  were  examined  solely 
from  the  German  point  of  view  —  the  only  one  which  I  am  able 
to  take  —  it  is  not  doubtful  that  the  reply  would  be  negative.  To 
a  spectator  living  in  Berlin,  it  seems  that  the  entente  cordiale  has 
been  somewhat  loosened  of  late,  that  its  defensive  sword  is  not 
uplifted  exclusively  against  Germany,  as  it  was  during  the  reign  of 
King  Edward;  and  that  the  Triple  Entente  is  no  longer  a  Union, 
but  rather  a  Concert  of  Powers,  acting  together  in  certain  definite 
questions  in  view  of  safeguarding  common  interests.  But  this  way 
of  looking  at  things  may  be  wrong,  or  it  may  be  influenced  by  the 
study  of  political  essays  by  German  authors.  It  would  be  very 
interesting  for  me  to  know  what  my  colleagues  in  London  and  Paris 
think  about  the  present  character  of  the  entente  cordiale. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc. 

(Signed)  Baron  Beyens. 


No.   114. 


Baron  Guillaume,  Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Paris, 
to  M.  Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Paris,  April  25th,  1914. 

Monsieur  le  Ministre, 

The  city  of  Paris  and  the  highest  representatives  of  the 
Republic  have  just  given  a  brilliant  and  hearty  reception  to  the 
King  and  Queen  of  England  —  a  reception  surpassing  in  splendor 
those  generally  accorded  to  the  guests  of  France.  It  was  not, 
however,  equal  to  that  granted  some  years  ago  to  the  Emperor 
of  Russia. 

A  cruel  bereavement  prevented  me  from  taking  part  in  the 
festivities  and  receptions  organised  in  honor  of  the  royal  visit;  but 
their  echoes  reached  me,  and  I  was  thus  able  to  convince  myself 
that  the  three  days  during  which  Their  Majesties  stayed  in  Paris 
(which  were  favored  by  magnificent  weather),  were  fully  suc- 
cessful, having  called  forth  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  sympathy. 
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The  chief  object  of  these  demoustratious  was  the  principle  of 
the  entente  cordiale  they  were  especially  stimulated  by  the 
Nationalism  —  not  to  say  Chauvinism  —  which  the  leaders  of  the 
nation  have  developed  in  order  to  render  acceptable  the  Three 
Years'  Service,  with  all  its  consequences  —  economic  und  financial  — 
for  the  individual. 

The  speeches  made  by  the  two  Heads  of  States  on  the  occasion 
of  the  banquet  at  the  Elysee,  were  both  of  them  remarkable,  and 
have  been  much  approved.  M.  Poincare  dwelt  with  greater  emphasis 
than  his  guest  on  the  desire  to  see  the  friendly  relations  between 
France  and  England  become  daily  more  intimate  and  cordial. 

There  was  naturally  no  question  of  the  possibility  of  rendering 
these  relations  more  formal  by  means  of  a  treaty  or  a  convention. 
Certain  newspapers  had  dreamt  of  such  a  possibility;  but  there 
was  never  any  question  of  it,  and  semi-official  communications 
issued  in  London  and  Paris  as  echoes  of  the  conversations  between 
M.  Doumergue  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  candidly  admit  this.  England 
does  not  like  formal  conventions;  and  the  Agreements  concluded 
between  the  two  Governments,  as  they  exist  to-day,  are  sufficient 
for  the  realisation  of  the  end  in  view  —  and,  at  the  same  time,  leave 
each  of  the  Contracting  Parties  a  certain  amount  of  liberty. 

The  fact  that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  has  chosen  this  very 
moment  in  order  to  confer  a  high  mark  of  distinction  on  the 
Russian  Ambassador  in  Paris,  and  has  accompanied  his  act  by 
significant  comments,  completes  the  linternational  character  of  the 
manifestations  in  Paris  in  honor  of  King  George. 

The  King  of  England's  visit  to  France  was  foreseen,  necessary, 
and  opportune.  He  had  not  come  to  Paris  since  his  accession, 
and  he  had  to  repay  the  visit  made  by  M.  Poincare  last  year 
in  London. 

But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  King's  visit  will  per- 
ceptibly modify  the  relatively  confidential  relations  previously 
existing  between  the  two  countries.  Such  relations  have,  moreover, 
during  the  last  few  months,  furnished  incontestable  proofs  of  their 
efficiency;  they  have  been  favorable  to  the  preservation  of  peace, 
whilst  permitting  other  attempts  to  bring  about  nnderstandings 
equally  advantageous  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  European  equilibrium. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc. 

(Signed)  Guillaume. 
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No.   115. 

Baron  Guillaume,  Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Paris, 
to  M.  Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Paris,  May  8th,  1914. 
Monsieur  le  Mlnistre, 

I  had  the  opportanity  of  talking  yesterday  to  one  of  those 
Parisians  who  is  best  acquainted  with  the  international  situation. 
He  said  to  me:  "The  visit  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  England  was 
a  complete  success;  the  Sun  took  part  in  the  festivities,  and  the 
French  are  particularly  fond  of  demonstrating  and  crjdng:  Vive 
le  Roi.  They  consequently  receive  their  guests  with  real  cordiality; 
but  I  am  doubtful  whether  these  manifestations  will  bring  about 
the  slightest  change  in  the  policy  of  the  two  States.  King  George's 
toast  was,   moreover,   clearly  less  hearty  than  that  of  M.  Poincare. 

''What  is  the  nature  of  the  engagements  existing  between  the 
two  countries?  Have  they  concluded  a  Military  Convention?  I  do 
not  know;  but  I  cannot  forget  that  thoughtful  and  earnest  people 
are  somewhat  sceptical  as  to  the  help  which  France  would  find  in 
England  on  the  day  when  a  European  conflagration  should  break- 
out. There  are  even  some  who  call  in  question  the  likelihood  of 
a  serious  cooperation  of  Great  Britain  on  the  seas. 

"I  am  aware  that  the  English  are  credited  with  the  intention 
of  landing  troops  on  the  North  coast  of  France,  and  of  despatching 
them  without  delay  to  the  South-East,  in  order  to  bar  the  road  to 
the  Italian  troops.  This  is  possible;  but  I  have  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  the  French  authorities  do  not  rate  the  importance  of  an 
Italian  attack  very  high  —  seeing  that  the  Italian  Army  will 
require  a  long  time  for  mobilisation. 

"England,  on  the  other  hand,  unceasingly  flirts  with  Germany. 
I  have  been  unable  to  discover,  within  recent  times,  what  has  been 
the  result  of  the  Anglo-German  negotiations  concerning  Angola  and 
Mozambique;  it  would  nevertheless  be  interesting  to  have  definite 
information  on  this  matter. 

"It  is  incontestable  that  the  French  nation,  during  the  last 
few  months,  has  become  more  ChauTinistic  and  more  self-reliant. 
The  same  scholarly  and  competent  men  who,  two  years  ago, 
expressed  great  fears  as  soon  as  the  possibility  of  difficulties 
between  France  and  Germany  was  even  mentioned,  speak  to-day 
in  quite  a  different  manner;  they  say  that  France  is  certain  to 
be  victorious,  and  extol  the  very  real  progress  made  by  the 
French  Army;  they  declare  themselves  sure  of  being  able, 
at  any  rate,  to  hold  the  German  Army  in  check  for  a  sufficiently 
long  time  to  permit  the  mobilisation  and  the  concentration   of 
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the  Russian  forces,   which   will   then  fline?   themselves   on  the 
Western  neighbor. 

"I  do  not  think  that  either  one  or  other  of  these  nations  is 
desirous  of  staking  its  existence  in  the  terrible  game  of  hasard  which 
we  call  war;  but,  the  French  character  being  as  it  is,  it  is  always 
to  be  feared  that  an  incident,  shown  u})  in  a  wrong  light,  may 
induce  the  nation  —  or,  to  be  more  precise,  the  nervous,  nay  dis- 
reputable, elements  of  it  —  to  create  a  situation  which  would  render 
war  inevitable. 

"An  experienced  and  highly-placed  diplomatist  said  recently: 
*If  a  serious  incident  should  arise  one  of  these  days  between 
France  and  Grermany,  the  statesmen  of  the  two  countries  will 
have  to  arrive  at  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  matter  within  three 
days,  or  else  there  will  be  war.' 

"One  of  the  most  dangei'ous  elements  of  the  present  situation 
is  the  return  of  France  to  the  Three  Years'  Service;  the  latter  has 
been  inconsiderately  imposed  by  the  military  party,  and  the  country 
is  unable  to  stand  it.  Before  two  years  have  elapsed,  France  will 
be  placed  before  the  alternative  either  of  abrogating  the  Three 
Years'  Act  or  of  going  to  war.  Some  good  people  endeavor  to 
improve  the  situation  by  proposing  to  modify  the  law  in  such  a 
way  as  to  suppress  the  exaggerated  demands  which  it  makes  on  the 
population,  whilst  not  hurting  the  pride  of  the  nation.  A  combination 
based  on  the  annual  calling-out  of  the  reserves  is  suggested. 

"The  Press  in  both  countries  is  blameworthy.  The  campaign 
pursued  in  Germany  against  the  Foreign  Legion  is  exceedingly 
clumsy,  and  the  tone  of  the  French  newspapers  is  invariably  acri- 
monious and  aggressive.  No  one  possesses  sufficient  authority  and 
independence  to  endeavor  to  improve  this  situation,  which  is  never- 
theless deplored  by  many  reasonable  people. 

"Nothing  can  be  expected  from  Parliament;  the  first  tour  de 
scrutin  of  the  Elections  has  already  shown  —  as  was  to  be  foreseen  — 
that  the  next  Chamber  will  be  pretty  nearly  the  same  as  the  pre- 
ceding one.  It  is  possible  that  the  Socialists  may  gain  some  seats; 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  Radical  Socialist  Party,  despite  its  weaknesses 
and  errors,  will  be  triuinidiant.  Whatever  may  be  thought  about 
recent  events,  M.  Caillaux  —  who  is  the  only  noteworthy  financier 
to  be  found  to-day  in  the  Chamber  —  seems  destined  to  remain  the 
instigator  of  French  policy,  with  the  addition  of  just  a  little  malice 
and  ill-humor." 

I  have  the  honor,  etc. 

(Signed)  Guillanme. 
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No.  116. 
Baron  Guillaume,  Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Paris, 
to  M.   Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Paris,  June  9tli,  1914. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre, 

At  the  moment  of  sending  you  the  present  report  —  10  a.  m. 
—  the  hope  prevails  that  the  Cabinet  crisis  will  soon  be  at  an  end. 
Last  evening  M.  Ribot  informed  the  President  that  he  accepts  the 
mission  of  constituting  the  new  Ministry,  and  it  is  said  that  he  is 
sure  of  the  support  of  MM.  Bourgeois,  Delcasse,  Jean  Dupuy, 
Clementel  and  Noulens.  At  the  last  moment  incidents  may,  of 
course,  arise,  but  it  is  general^  believed  that  M.  Ribot's  first 
overtures  have  been  favorabl}^  received. 

M.  Poincare,  who  only  decided  very  unwillingly  to  appeal  to 
the  group  of  the  rue  de  Valois,  and  to  offer  the  Premiership  to 
M.  Viviani,  will  evidently  be  well  pleased  to  be  able  to  rely  on  a 
Ministry  composed  of  men  whose  talent  and  patriotism  he  appreci- 
ates. He  cannot,  moreover,  ignore  the  fact  that  the  prolongation 
of  the  crisis  was  largely  caused  by  the  desire  to  inflict  a  personal 
defeat  on  himself.  He  is  every  day  more  hated  by  the  Radical 
Socialists  and  Unified  Socialists;  he  is  exposed  to  the  personal  and 
vindictive  hostilitj'  of  several  leading  politicians,  such  as  MM. 
Clemenceau  and  Caillaux;  everything  that  is  humanly  possible  will 
be   done   in  order  to  render  life  in  the  Elysee  unbearable  for  him. 

What  attachment  can  he  rely  on  amongst  the  men  whom  he 
is  endeavoring  to  rally  around  himself?  The  solution  of  the 
question  is  not  an  easy  one.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
M.  Deschanel,  to  whom  he  has  made  certain  advances,  competed 
with  him  for  the  post  of  President;  another  competitor  was 
M.  Ribot,  and  M.  Delcasse  is  hoping  to  become  one. 

During  the  last  few  days,  the  Press  campaign  in  favor  of  the 
principle  of  the  Three  Years'  Service  has  been  extremely  violent. 
All  sorts  of  means  have  been  adopted  with  a  view  to  influencing 
public  opinion;  the  newspapers  have  not  hesitated  to  compromise 
even  General  Joff're.  We  have  also  seen  the  French  Ambassador 
in  St.  Petersburg  take  —  contrary  to  all  precedents  —  an  init- 
iative which  may  prove  dangerous  for  the  future  of  France. 

Is  it  true  that  the  St.  Petersburg  Cabinet  obliged  France 
to  adopt  the  Three  Years'  Service,  and  that  the  former  is  to- 
day bringing  all  its  influence  to  bear  in  order  to  prevent  the 
abrogation  of  the  law  in  (luestion? 

I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  information  concerning 
this  delicate  matter.    If  the  report  were  true,  the  situation   would 
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be  all  the  more  serious,  seeinj?  that  the  men  to  whom  the  destinies 

of  the  Russian  Empire  are   entrusted   must   know   that   the   effort 

required  of  the  French  nation  is  too  great,  and  cannot  be  kept  up 

for  long.    We  must,  therefore,  ask  ourselves  if  the   attitude   of 

the   St.  Petersburg   Cabinet  is   based    on   the   conviction   that 

events  are  imminent  which  will  permit   of  Russia   making   use 

of  the  instrument  placed  by  her  in  the  hand  of  her  Ally. 

The  formation   of  a  Ribot  Cabinet   will   certainly   meet   with 

violent  opposition   on  the  part  of  the  extremists,  who  will  endeavor 

to  obtain  an  explanation  of  all   the   rumors   circulated   during   the 

last  few  days  concerning  Russia's  attitude,  her  wishes  and  threats. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc. 

(Signed)  Guillaume. 


No.   117. 
Count  Lalaing,  Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  London, 
to  M.  Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

London,  June  11th,  1914. 

Monsieur  le  Ministre, 
I  had  the  honor,  on  the  8th  inst.,  of  calling  your  attention  to 
the  uneasiness  caased  here  by  the  recent  Cabinet  crisis  in  France. 
The  formation  of  the  Ribot  Ministry  is,  consequently,  very  favor- 
ably received,  for  it  is  considered  that  the  api>lication  of  the 
Three  Years'  Service  can  alone  permit  of  the  Republic  fulfilling 
the  engagements  Avhich  bind  it  to  its  Ally,  Russia,  and  to  its 
friend,  England.  The  patriotism  of  the  French,  concerning  which 
no  doubt  is  entertained,  is  now  being  put  to  a  test;  party 
quarrels  must  be  subordinated  to  the  higher  interests  of  the  nation ; 
and  the  veteran  M.  Ribot  has  given  a  fine  example  of  disinter- 
estedness and  civic  energy,  by  accepting  the  difficult  task  offered 
him.  The  presence  of  M.  Bourgeois,  so  frank  and  sincere,  and  a 
tried  Radical,  in  the  Cabinet,  is  regarded  as  a  good  omen.  Although 
M.  Delcasse's  real  place  ought  to  be  at  the  Quay  d'Orsay.  his 
nomination  as  Minister  of  War  appears  to  be  an  excellent  idea;  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  Government  will  find  a  majority 
resolved  scrupulously  to  ap])ly  the  military  law.  English  political 
circles  believe  tliat  the  stability  of  the  Ribot  Cabinet  will  hu-gely 
depend  on  the  attitude  of  M.  Clemenceau.  The  latter  is  known  to 
be  favorable  to  the  principle  of  the  law  in  question.  But  it  is 
not  yet  known  whether  he  will  impose  silence  on  his  personal 
feelings  towards  the  President;   or  whether  he   will  more   or  less 
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openly  support  those  groups,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  discredit   the 
Government  and  to  render  the  accomplishment  of  its  task  impossible. 
Hence    the    apprehensions    which    still     persist,     notwithstanding 
M.  Eibot's  initial  success. 
I  have  the  honor,  etc. 

(Signed)  Count  Lalaing. 


No.  118. 

Baron  Beyens,  Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Berlin, 
to  M.  Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Berlin,  June  12th,  1914. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre, 

For  the  last  ten  days  the  German  newspapers  have  been 
publishing,  on  the  first  page,  daily  leaders  concerning  the  French 
Cabinet  crisis.  The  latter  absorbs  their  attention  and  that  of  their 
readers.  The  Albanian  question,  the  Mexican  imbroglio,  are  relegated 
to  the  background.  The  Parliamentary  Elections  in  France  —  as 
I  had  the  honor  of  informing  you  on  May  14  th  last  —  caused 
great  satisfaction  here;  this  satisfaction  revealed  itself  in  the 
language  of  the  Press,  wliich  admitted,  however,  that  the  majority 
in  the  new  Chamber  could  not  be  expected  to  abi'ogate  immediately 
the  laW'  imposing  the  Three  Years"  Service.  The  Germans  attribute 
extraordinary  importance  —  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  somew^hat 
exaggerated  —  to  the  law  in  question.  All  theii'  comments  on 
French  policy  tow^ards  Germany  end  up  with  the  same  inevitable 
chorus.  For  the  Germans,  the  Three  Years'  Act  manifestly  proves 
the  aggressive  intentions  which  they  presume  French  statesmen  to 
entertain. 

The  resignation  of  the  Doumergue  Cabinet;  the  failure  of 
M.  Viviani's  combination;  the  refusal  of  jMIVI.  Deschanel,  Delcasse, 
and  Jean  Dupuy  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  forming  a  Ministry : 
all  this  had  given  back  confidence  to  the  German  Press,  which  was 
henceforth  certain  that  the  desired  abolition  of  the  Three  Years' 
Service  by  a  Eadical  Socialist  majority  would  be  realised.  But  if 
the  thought  w^as  identical  in  all  the  organs  of  German  public  opinion, 
the  expression  of  that  thought  differed  according  to  the  political 
tendencies  of  each  newspaper.  In  matters  where  the  Liberal  Press 
saw  a  triumph  of  French  Radicalism,  and  applauded  loudly  in 
consequence,  the  Pan-Germanists  merely  found  occasion  for  mockery 
and  for  giving  vent  to  their  contempt;  it  may  even  be  said  that 
the  majority  of  Conservative  newspapers  have  exceeded  all  bounds 
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in  tlieir  criticism.  The  entire  Press  agrees,  however,  in  considering 
the  obstinate  refusal  of  the  Radical  Socialists  to  enter  a  Ministry 
which  would  not  undertake  to  solve  the  military  question  immedi- 
ately, to  be  part  of  the  plan  of  a  campaign  dii-ected  against  the 
Elysee  —  for  a  prolongation  of  the  Cabinet  crisis  would  have  entailed 
a  Presidential  crisis. 

The  formation  of  a  Cabinet  under  M.  Ribot's  leadership  has 
deceived  the  hopes  of  the  German  newspapers.  They  do  nut  admit 
that  the  honorable  Academician,  despite  his  advanced  age  and  his 
bad  health,  only  accepted  out  of  pure  patriotism  the  difficult  task 
of  forming  a  Republican  Coalition  Ministry.  They  only  see  in 
M.  Ribofs  act  a  desire  to  render  service  to  M.  Poincare.  As  to 
the  duration  of  his  Cabinet,  they  accept  blindly  the  opinion  of 
M.  Jaures  and  of  the  French  Radicals;  although  the  VossiscJie  Zeitung— 
better  acquainted  with  the  Parliamentary  history  of  the  Republic  — 
has,  by  recalling  to  mind  the  examples  of  M]\I.  Meline  and  Barthou, 
insisted  on  the  fact  that  certain  Ministries,  which  were  expected 
to  fall  the  very  first  day,  shoAved  greater  vitality  than  public  ojjinion 
generally  supposed  them  to  i)0ssess.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
French  Parliament  —  especially  after  a  prolonged  crisis  —  has 
generally  granted  some  months'  respite  to  even  those  Cabinets 
which  possessed  the  least  vitality. 

It  would  seem  to-day,  judging  by  the  spectacle  presented  by 
France,  that  the  Barthou  Cabinet  made  too  gi-eat  a  demand  alike 
on  the  strength  and  on  the  feelings  of  the  country  when  it  re- 
established the  Three  Years*  Service;  and  that  the  Germans  were 
right  in  thinking  so.  The  French  Nation  has  not,  on  this  occasion, 
manifested  the  same  patriotic  abnegation  of  whiih  it  furnished 
proofs  under  other  circumstances.  This  is  doubtless  due  to  the 
propagation  of  Socialist  ideas  amongst  the  lower  classes  of  the 
poi»ulation.  However  this  may  be,  tlie  question  must  be  put  as 
to  whether  the  IJartliou  Cabinet  and  the  President  of  the 
Republic  did  not  act  too  precipitately;  and  as  to  whether, 
misinformed  concerning  the  real  intentions  of  the  (ierman 
Government  when  the  latter  introduced,  last  year,  the  Hill 
providing  for  an  increase  of  the  Army,  they  were  right  in 
replying  by  passing  the  Three  Years'  Act,  instead  of  making 
sure  if  the  reinforcement  of  the  (ierman  Army  was  really  a 
measure  directed  against  France.  Personally  I  believe,  as 
Herr  von  Bethmann  Hollweg  declared  in  the  Reichstag, 
that  the  danger  of  a  Balkan  Ccmf ('deration,  which  would  later- 
(ui  have  paralysed  a  large  part  of  the  Austrian  forces,  was  the 
princijKil  reason  for  the  (lierman  law  of  llH:i.  A  few  weeks 
after  the  introducti<m  of  the  Bill,  the  Balkan  ( Onfederation 
ceased  to  exist.   But  the  Imperial  Government  found  itself  con- 
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fronted  by  another  peril  which  it  had  not  foreseen:  namely, 
the  introduction  of  a  Bill  increasing:  the  fighting  strength  of 
the  French  Army  —  an  introduction  followed  by  a  violent  cam- 
paign of  speeches  and  Press  articles  directed  against  Germany. 

The  result  of  the  agitation  in  France  has  been  greatly  to  strain 
the  relations  between  her  and  the  neighboring  Empire.  Another 
consequence  is  that  the  best  minds  in  Germany  wrongly  spread,  or 
else  accept  without  reflection,  the  idea  of  an  inevitable  war  in  the 
near  fature,  which  is  intensely  destined  by  France,  who  is  busily 
preparing  for  it.  The  same  intentions  are,  in  Paris,  attributed  to 
the  Imperial  Government,  some  of  w^hose  members  have,  it  must  be 
admitted,  used  deplorable  language  at  times;  thus,  for  instance,  the 
Minister  of  War  has  spoken  of  a  lightning-like  offensive,  and  of 
a  sudden  attack,  necessary  in  order  to  ensure  the  victory  of  the 
German  Army.  To-day  it  is  still  possible  that  there  is  merely  an 
appalling  misunderstanding  between  the  two  countries.  The  ma- 
jority ot  the  French  nation  certainly  does  not  wish  for  war,  which 
would  be  superfluous  for  Germam\  A  few  years  hence  there  will 
be  no  possibility  of  a  balance  of  power  between  Germany  and  her 
neighbor.  The  former  needs  only  to  be  patient,  to  develop  un- 
ceasingly and  peacefully  her  economic  and  financial  strength,  to 
wait  till  the  full  effects  of  her  greater  birth-rate  manifest  themselves, 
in  order  to  dominate  —  without  any  opposition  or  struggle  —  the 
whole  of  Central  Europe.  M.  Barthou  and  M.  Poincare  would, 
therefore,  have  done  better  perhaps  had  they  examined  with 
greater  composure  the  (j[uestion  as  to  whether  there  existed  no 
better  means  of  establishing  peace  between  France  and  Germany 
than  this  competition  in  armaments  and  the  increase  of  the 
Army ;  seeing  that  the  former  will  not  be  able  to  carry  the  burden 
as  long  as  the  latter. 

Another  criticism  which  can  be  leveled  against  the  champions 
of  the  Three  Years'  Service  in  France,  is  that  of  perpetually  drag- 
ging Russia  into  the  discussion  —  Russia  whose  political  aims 
remain  a  mystery,  who  utilises  the  Dual  Alliance  solely  for  her 
own  benefit,  and  who  likewise,  although  she  is  in  nowise  threat- 
ened by  Germany,  increases  her  armaments  in  alarming  pro- 
portions! 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  it  is  not  our  business  to  take 
sides  for  or  against. the  maintenance  of  the  Three  Years'  Service  in 
France  —  as  the  French  Press  in  Belgium  unfortunately  does.  But 
we  may  ask  ourselves  the  qnestion:  would  not  a  victory  of  the 
Radical  Party  over  the  Moderate  Republicans  grouped  around 
the  President  of  the  Republic,  and  the  abrogation  of  the  Army 
legislation  of  the  Barthou  Cabinet  entailed  by  such  a  victory, 
be  favorable  to  the  interests  of  Belgium?    More  than  anything 
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else,  such  events  would  contribute  to  remove  from  our  frontiers 
the  danger  of  a  war  the  consequences  of  which,  whatever  may 
be  its  outcome,  we  have  to  fear  and  they  would  be  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  a  more  stable  situation  in  Western 
Europe. 

I  have  the  lionor,  etc. 

(Signed)  Baron  Beyens. 


No.    119. 

Baron  Beyens,  Belgian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Berlin, 
to  M.  Davignon,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Berlin,  July  2nd,  1914. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre, 

Diplomatic  circles  in  Berlin  are  somewhat  excited  by  the  news 
that  the  Austro-Hungarian  IVIinister  in  Belgrade  has  been  instructed 
to  request  the  Servian  Government  to  open  an  investigation  con- 
cerning the  anarchist  machinations  of  which  the  Archduke  Francis 
Ferdinand  and  the  Duchess  of  Hohenberg  were  the  victims;  and 
that  the  Minister  has  further  demanded  that  Servia  permit  Austro- 
Hungarian  police  ofticials  to  take  part  in  the  said  investigations. 
The  fact  that  the  despatch  of  this  Note  to  Belgi-ade  was  decided 
upon  after  a  conference  between  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Afiairs, 
Count  Berchtold,  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  General  Conrad 
von  Hotzendorff,  and  the  Minister  of  War,  General  Krobatin, 
furnishes   still   more   food   for  the  comments  aroused  by  the  news. 

It  is  certainly  necessary  to  take  account  of  the  exasperation 
caused  in  Vienna  by  the  crime,  by  the  admissions  of  the  assassins 
concerning  the  origin  of  their  bombs  which  \vere  sent  from  Belgrade, 
and  by  the  rash  language  of  some  Belgrade  newspai)ers  which 
endeavor  to  justify  the  murder  by  representing  it  as  the  merited 
punishment  for  the  oppression  of  tlie  Servian  elements  and 
of  the  Servian  national  feeling  in  Bosnia.  The  Tachitch 
Cabinet,  which  shut  its  eyes  in  order  not  to  see  the 
Anarchist  center  of  i>ro[)aganda  existing  in  Belgrade,  must  not 
be  surprised  at  being  reciuired  to  deal  energetically  with  the 
culprits,  instead  of  continuing  t()  treat  them  with  such  blind 
indulgence. 

Nevertheless,  the  demand  is  scarcely  in  accordance  with  the 
ordinary  rules  of  law.  When,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  foreign 
Government,  a  State  consents  to  i)rosecute  criminals  on  its  own 
territory,  it  entrusts  its  own  officials  with  the  investigation  of  the 

13* 
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matter.  Will  Servia  be  willing  to  accept  the  cooperation  of  Austro- 
Hiingarian  ofiicials?  If  she  lefuses  the  proposal  as  constituting  an 
infringement  on  her  sovereign  rights,  will  the  result  be  a  conflict 
which,  in  view  of  the  legitimate  indignation  of  the  Governments 
in  Yienna  and  Budapest,  and  in  view  of  the  anti-Servian  de- 
monstrations taking  place  in  the  Dual  Monarchy,  might  very 
possibly  develop  into  a  war? 

Political  circles  in  Berlin  do  not  believe  that  Servia  will  let 
things  come  to  such  a  pass,  unless  she  is  sure  of  being  backed  up 
by  Russia.  And  the  Government  of  the  Tsar  will  not  support  her, 
for  the  former  must  itself  share  the  horror  and  fear  engendered 
by  the  crime  of  the  regicides  of  Sarajevo. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc. 

(Signed)  Baron  Bey  ens. 


Norddeutsche  Buchdruckerei,  BerlLn.  . 
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Los  Angeles  : 

The  Enof2moas  Village 


"When  I  came  here  to  live  in  the  early  1920s,  I  found 
what  my  friend  Louis  Adamic  so  aptly  described  as 
the  'enormous  village.'  Even  then  it  was  not  yet  a 
city.  But  in  a  matter  of  two  decades  or  so  Los  Angeles 
became — well,  Los  Angeles." 

—CAREY  McVVILLIAMS 


Courtesy  Security  Pacific  Bank 


Angels  Flight 
(1901-1969) 
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